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THE BRITAIN OF THE EAST. 


BY ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND, 


PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


IN THE PEKING UNIVERSITY. 


JAPAN’S AMBITION TO PLAY THE ROLE OF AN ORIENTAL ENGLAND— 


THE GREAT DEVELOPMENT OF HER 


ARMED STRENGTH ON SEA AND 


LAND, AND HER WONDERFUL PROGRESS IN EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY. 


APAN delights to look upon herself as 
J the Britain of the East, and once I 
heard an eminent Japanese diplomat, in 
an eloquent address before a learned so- 
ciety, attempt to prove that the Japanese 
are not a part of the Mongol stock, but 
are the direct descendants of the ancient 
Greeks. 


Her claim to be looked upon as the Brit- 
ain of the East is not without foundation. 
Her situation in relation to eastern Asia, 
or, for that matter, in relation to all Asia, 
is very similar to that of England in her 
relation to Europe. She is an island em- 
pire. Her territory is not large, and as 
her population is rapidly increasing, she 
































A TYPICAL JAPANESE HOUSE 


A FRAME OF WOOD WITH WALLS OF WATTLING, COVERED WITH PLASTER ; 


IT HAS A TILE ROOF, WIDE EAVES, A VERANDA ALL AROUND, AND MANY DOORS, WHICH 
ARE WOODEN PANELS COVERED WITH PAPER AND SLIDING IN GROOVES. 
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is compelled to utilize every foot of ground 
she possesses. She terraces the mountain- 
sides, and causes them to blossom as the 
rose. She irrigates the waste places, and 
changes the desert into green fields. She 


MAGAZINE. 


Japan resembles Britain at sea as well 
as on land. Many of her people lead a 
seafaring life. She is not only destined 
to become, but is forced to become, one of 
the greatest commercial nations in the 









































HER MAJESTY HARUKO, EMPRESS OF JAPAN, MARRIED TO THE EMPEROR FEBRUARY 9, 1869. 


rescues the swamp lands, and transforms 
them into rice fields. So that the rural 
population of Japan, instead of being 
farmers, are gardeners, and the island em- 
pire is a garden spot in fact as well as in 
name. 


world. Her ships will ply between all 
ports, and the flag of the Rising Sun will 
be seen flying on the masts of merchant 
vessels on all seas, east and west, just as 
the Union Jack is at the present time. 
As a matter of protection, she will need a 
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large navy. The beginning of this she al- 
ready possesses. Her navy is rapidly in- 
creasing, and she is building, or having 
built, ships of the most modern type, with 
guns of the best make. She stands today 
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the Britain of the East; and the part she 
has played in the present campaign against 
China justifies her in her ambition to be 
ranked as one of the great powers of the 
world, and one to be especially consulted 









































HIS MAJESTY MUTSU HITO, EMPEROR OF JAPAN—BORN NOVEMBER 3, 1852, ACCEDED FEBRUARY 13, 1867. 


among the six or seven great maritime 
powers, and in the Pacific she is the 
strongest of them all. 

In geographical situation, extent of ter- 
ritory, commercial importance, and naval 
power, Japan may well be looked upon as 


in the settlement of the present difficulties 
in the far east. 

One of the first proverbs that meets us 
when we arrive in the east is this: “ The 
Japanese wash their bodies and_ their 
clothes; the Koreans wash their clothes; 
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the Chinese do not wash either.” Theprov- 
-erb is almost literally true; but while 
it seems very complimentary to Japan, it 
is, as a matter of fact, conducive to the de- 
velopment of one of her principal short- 
comings. The bath is one of the first Jap- 
anese institutions the traveler encounters. 
In the home, the bathroom may be the 
living room, and male and female mem- 
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try in the world. To the natives, their 
lack of personal modesty may seem harm- 
less; but when we remember that in such a 
city as Tokio there is a large section called 
the yoshiwara, which is socially ostracized 
from all except male citizens, and numbers 
among its inhabitants only female unfor- 
tunates, it becomes plain that there is 
much room for improvement in a country 





HIS IMPERIAL HIGHNESS YOSHI HITO, CROWN PRINCE 
OF JAPAN, BORN AUGUST 31, 1879. 


bers of the family perform their ablutions 
in full sight of one another, while in the 
public bath nothing more than a netting, 
and sometimes not even that, separates 
the male from the female divisions of the 
bath house. In going along some of the 
less frequented thoroughfares, one may 
sometimes see a woman in her bath on the 
street; while in traveling through the 
islands, and stopping at the country ho- 
tels, he need not be surprised if, while 
sitting in his large bath, two or three other 
men, or women, or both, come and take 
their seat in the tub with him. If he at- 
tends to his own bath and his own busi- 
ness, they will attend to theirs; but this, 
or something else, has caused a looseness 
of conduct between the sexes which cannot 
be duplicated in any other civilized coun- 


HER IMPERIAL HIGHNESS SADA KO, CROWN PRINCESS 
OF JAPAN, MARRIED MAY 10, 1900. 


in which such a phase of social life is not 
only tolerated but licensed and supported. 

And yet, in spite of all this, a Japanese 
student at Yale, after having viewed the 
American woman in all her various phases 
as wife, mother, doctor, lawyer, preacher, 
editor, politician, bachelor maid, club 
woman, and what not, thanked God that 
his wife and his mother were both Japan- 
ese women. 


JAPAN’S INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 


In her industrial progress, Japan has 
taken rapid strides. Business men have 
sent their sons, or their most intelligent 
apprentices, to America and to European 
countries, where they have entered the 
great factories as clerks or laborers, and 
by their industry have worked their way 
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to the top. They fa- 
miliarize themselves 
with all departments 
of business andevery 
phase of business 
life; and some 
bright morning, the 
stranger who began 
as a humble clerk 
appears before his 
employer as a Jap- 
anese gentleman in 
every way his equal, 
takes a polite leave of 
the firm with which 
he has been connect- 
ed,and returns to his 
native land to open 
up a like business. 
Because of the cheap- 
ness of labor, Japan- 
ese manufacturers 
can turn out similar 
goods at prices far 
below what they cost 
to make in Europe 
or America. Every- 
thing from a bicycle 
to a razor, and from a ship to a toy en- 
gine, or a real engine, is made in great fac- 
tories, whose tall chimneys mar the beauty 
of the mountainsides as one passes along 
the coast or through the placid Inland Sea. 
Railways are in operation all over the em- 
pire, and both their equipment and their 
management are excellent. The traveler 
in Japan may take a first class, second 
elass, or third class car, and will find 
himself shut up with a number of 





A MEMBER OF THE JAPANESE PARLIAMENT (THE 
HON. TARO ANDO) IN COURT COSTUME. 
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little men and wom- 
en who sit tailor 
fashion on the seats, 
or, kneeling, sit on 
their heels, instead 
of letting their feet 
rest on the floor. It 
is this habit of sit- 
ting on their feet 
that causes Japanese 
of both sexes to turn 
their toes in, and that 
helps to make them 
so small of stature. 
The Japanese from 
the leg up is as large 
as the average Euro- 
pean, but he lacks 
leg development, 
which shortcoming 
has been caused, it is 
supposed, from his 
constant sitting on 
his legs. 

An alarm has been 
raised by many ob- 
servers who have pre- 
dicted that Japan, 
with its cheap labor, is destined to usurp 
the industrial supremacy of the world ; but 
the menace is more imaginary than real. 
It should be remembered that the Japan- 
ese are not originators, but imitators. The 
Chinese can originate, but cannot bring 
to any degree of perfection; the Japanese 
cannot originate, but are clever at adapt- 
ing and improving. Their porcelain was 
borrowed from Korea, but has been so im- 
proved as to be unrecognizable. Their 





A WINTER SCENE IN JAPAN. THE JAPANESE CLIMATE IS GENERALLY SIMILAR TO THAT OF OUR CENTRAL 
ATLANTIC STATES; AT TOKIO, AND IN THE PACIFIC COAST REGION, THERE IS LITTLE SNOW, 
BUT IN THE NORTH AND WEST THE WINTERS ARE SEVERE. 
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A JAPANESE DINNER PARTY. 





THE EAST. 





HOSTS AND GUESTS SIT CROSS LEGGED ON CUSHIONS AND EAT FROM BOWLS 


SET BEFORE THEM ON SMALL, LOW TABLES. 


classical books are of Chinese origin, as is 
also their religion. Their navy is British, 
their army German, their legal code 
French, their educational system Ameri- 
-an, and their various industries are taken 
from all over the world. They are not 


or 


A RIVER SCENE IN JAPAN, SHOWING THE SAMPANS, OR NATIVE BOATS. 
SAILS, ARE EXTENSIVELY USED FOR CARRYING PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT. 


simply copied, however; the borrowed 
ideas are eaten and digested, as it were, 
and so stamped with the imprint of the 
art and life of the Japanese as to become 
their own. But the products of Japan lack 
the strength and durability of those from 
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THESE, PROPELLED BY OARS OR 
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THE OFFICERS OF THE ASAHI. LIKE HER WAR SHIPS, JAPAN’S NAVAL OFFICERS RANK WITH THE BEST 
AFLOAT UNDER ANY FLAG. 


the countries from which they have. been 
imitated, and hence are not likely to dis- 
turb the equilibrium of the world’s trade 
for many years to come. 


MODERN EDUCATION IN JAPAN, 


What happened in the industrial life of 
Japan happened also in her educational 
life. Students went to foreign countries, 


and entered all departments of learning. 
Those who could not go abroad rushed to 
the governmental and mission schools un- 
til all of these were filled to overflowing ; 
and the rapidity with which the pupils 
aequired foreign knowledge was evidence 
of their ability and of their deep interest. 
The number of schools and pupils in- 
creased as rapidly as the financial condi- 

















THE BATTLESHIP ASAHI, RECENTLY ADDED TO THE JAPANESE NAVY. THE ASAHI IS A MAGNIFICENT 
ARMORED VESSEL OF 15,200 TONS, BUILT AT CLYDEBANK, SCOTLAND, EQUIPPED WITH FOUR 
TWELVE INCH RIFLES, FOURTEEN SIX INCH RAPID FIRERS, AND THIRTY SMALLER 
GUNS, AND CARRYING A CREW OF NINE HUNDRED MEN. 


























tion of the government would allow, until 
at the present time there are no fewer than 
thirty thousand schools, having a hundred 
thousand teachers, half a million gradu- 
ates, and five million pupils, while the an- 
nual outlay for educational purposes is 
not less than $7,500,000. 
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four times as strong as she was when she 
drove China out of the eastern seas. At 
the present time she has seventeen ar- 
mored ships, including battleships—nota-~ 
bly the Asahi, shown on the opposite page 
—that rank, in tonnage, armament, and 
speed, with the most powerful fighting ships 
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THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE IN KIOTO, A WELL KNOWN ENTERPRISE CONDUCTED BY JAPANESE 
CHRISTIANS. 


The buildings of the Tokio University 
are all of the finest western type of archi- 
tecture. The Kioto University is less im- 
posing. The work of the Doshisha at 
Kioto, the school established by Dr. Nee- 
shima, has been: very valuable because of 
its conservative and Christian character; 
and it is in this institution that have oc- 
curred some of the most desperate battles 
for the preservation of orthodoxy and the 
overthrow of agnosticism—a phase of 
thought which seems to be peculiarly 
adapted to the Japanese mind. 


JAPAN’S ARMED STRENGTH ON LAND AND SEA. 


. When Japan shall have completed the 
proposed addition to her navy, she will be 
2M 


afloat ; twenty nine cruisers and gunboats; 
and half a dozen torpedo boat destroyers, 
rated at thirty one knots. She is now at 
work upon twenty two torpedo boats in her 
own yards, besides two cruisers and a tor- 
pedo depot vessel—similar to our Vul- 
can—building for her abroad. She is 
steadily working upon a systematic pro- 
gram of construction which will be com- 
pleted in 1904. 

» Moreover, Japan is stronger at sea than 
the figures show, because her navy list is 
not inflated, as is that of nearly every 
other power, with the names of obsolete or 
worn out vessels. All her ships are new; 
all are first rate and up to date in every 
respect. She has finely equipped ship- 
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A JAPANESE DWELLING OF THE BETTER CLASS. 


OF LATE YEARS THERE HAS BEEN 
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A TENDENCY ON THE 


PART OF THE RICH JAPANESE TO BUILD HOUSES ON THE MORE SUBSTANTIAL 
MODELS OF AMERICA AND EUROPE. 


building yards at Kobe and Nagasaki; her 
workshops at Yokosuka employ thirty 
eight hundred hands—all Japanese. Give 


her two or three years more, and she will 
weapon 


have forged a which will be 
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A JAPANESE TEA STORE. THE 





SIGNS ON. EACH SIDE OF THE ENTRANCE INFORM THE PUBLIC THAT THE 


wielded as skilfully and as ruthlessly to 
enforce the will of the Land of the Rising 
Sun as the forces of any other power. 

As Japan chose the greatest naval power 
in the world for a model in planning her 


we Bat 


TEA ON SALE INSIDE IS THE BEST TO BE FOUND IN THE WORLD. 

























fleet, so she selected 
the greatest military 
organization, the Ger- 
man army, as a model 
for her land forces. 
Iler army numbers 
about a quarter of a 
million men, with 
some five thousand 
officers. In active 
service are the im- 
perial guard, about 
twelve thousand men, 
and six divisions, in- 
cluding infantry, cav- 
alry, and _ artillery, 
and numbering about 
eighty thousand. 
Closely correspond- 
ing to the landwehr 
and landsturm of 
Germany are the two 
reserve bodies, the 
first reserve and the 
territorial army, each 
numbering from 
eighty to a Lundred 
thousand. 

The Japanese sol- 
diers proved in their 
war with China in 
1894, and lately in 
the expedition to Pe- 
king, that they are 
among the most won- 
derful fighting meu 
the world has known. 
They aroused uni- 
versal amazement and 
unbounded = admira- 
tion among the Euro- 
peans and Americans 
who saw their work. 
In the battlefield, if 
nowhere else, the 
“ plucky little Japs ” 
have gained that world 
wide respect for which 
they have struggled 
so long and so hard. 
Their discipline, en- 
duranee, and bravery 
made the occidental 
soldiers open their 
eyes. When the at- 
tack was made on 
Tientsin, the Chinese 
sharpshooters killed 
man after man _ be- 
fore one could get to 
the wall with guncot- 
ton. Finally, a Jap- 
anese soldier succeed- 
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IN THIS CITY, FORMERLY CALLED YEDO, WAS THE RESIDENCE OF THE SHOGUN, THE FEUDAL 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE GROUNDS OF THE EMPEROR’S PALACE IN TOKIO. 


e 


BUT IN 1868 THE SHOGUNATE WAS ABOLISHED, THE MIKADO (EMPEROR) 
TOOK THE GOVERNMENT INTO HIS OWN HANDS, AND MOVED HIS CAPITAL TO YEDO, WHICH HE RENAMED TOKIO. 


MILITARY CHIEF WHO WAS THE MOST POWERFUL OFFICIAL IN JAPAN 
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THE ARMY BARRACKS AT NAGASAKI, 








*a : ~% PELL oo SEERA. 


A SAMPLE OF THE QUARTERS THAT THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 


PROVIDES FOR ITS SOLDIERS. 


ed in reaching the gate with two cans 
of the explosive. Three times he lighted 
a long fuse and it was shot out. Then, 
to make sure of his work, the soldier 
calmly stood over the guneotton and ex- 
ploded it with a match. Of course he 
knew he would be blown to atoms, but 
the gate was shattered, and Tientsin was 
taken. 
In speaking of the battle at Pei-tsang, 
when the allies were on the march to Pe- 
king, one of the American reporters says: 
“In a beautiful line, and in magnificent 


order, the little fellows went to their work, 
their white caps showing through the corn 
fields like the bullseyes of a thousand tar- 
gets. The Chinese fire was terrific, but it 
did not check the attack. The Japs kept 
on steadily, and when the Chinese stopped 
their guns, Fukushima’s men only pressed 
the harder, for they realized that ‘they 
were nearing the goal. It was hot work, 
and many a man was hit, but it seemed 
only a few minutes before the Japs had 
doubled the Chinese right back on them- 
selves and were rolling the pigtails up in 





THE OLD IMPERIAL PALACE AT KIOTO, 


IN WHICH THE JAPANESE EMPERORS RESIDED BEFORE THE 


CAPITAL WAS MOVED TO TOKIO. 








their own trenches—though three hundred 
men were among the slain.” 

The Rev. F. Brown, who served as an in- 
telligence officer with the British during 
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wall, and allowed the British and Ameri- 
can troops to be first to enter the city and 
reach the beleaguered envoys. The Japan- 
ese suffered accordingly, and though.they 









































JAPANESE MERCHANT JUNKS. A FEW YEARS AGO THESE PRIMITIVE VESSELS REPRESENTED THE 
HIGHEST ACHIEVEMENT OF JAPAN’S MARITIME ARCHITECTURE; TODAY HER SHIPYARDS 
ARE TURNING OUT FIRST RATE OCEAN STEAMERS AND MEN OF WAR. 


their march on Peking, speaks in the high- 
est terms of the Japanese. Neither Brit- 
ish, Americans, nor Russians had such 
facilities for transport as they, and their 
commissariat was superior to any of the 
others. Their carts were but four and a 
half feet wide and two and a half feet high, 
and if one broke down they simply un- 
hitched the horse and@ tossed both cart and 
rice off on the roadside and left them. 
The large, cumbersome carts of the others 
were a constant cause of trouble and delay, 
while the Japanese moved along without 
hurt or hindrance. 

The Japanese were the first to arrive 
at the gates of Peking. Their attack on 
the east gate of the Tartar City drew most 
of the Chinese soldiers from the south 


succeeded in blowing up the gate, it was 
nine o’clock before they arrived at the 
legations. The allies concluded to take a 
rest before going to the west side of the 
city to relieve the Catholics in the Pei, 
Tang cathedral, but the Japanese, in spite 
of the hard fighting they had done, moved 
on again; and when the allies came up the 
next day, they found Fukushima’s men 
already in possession. 

Those who have seen the Japanese sol- 
dier cannot but confess that there is no 
soldier in the world who bears himself 
with more of the air of a gentleman than 
he. He is a glutton for hard work and 
danger, and will face any risk to secure a 
recommendation for a decoration from 
his commanding officer. 
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The Story of the Galveston Disaster. 


STEVENS. 


BY WALTER B. 


THE MOST FRIGHTFULLY DESTRUCTIVE HORROR THIS CONTINENT HAS 
KNOWN IN ALL ITS HISTORY, CAUSING A LOSS OF PROBABLY TEN 
THOUSAND LIVES AND OF MANY MILLIONS IN PROPERTY—THE TERRORS 
OF THE FLOOD, AND THE HEROISM OF VICTIMS AND SURVIVORS— 


GALVESTON’S COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


ITS DANGEROUS LOCATION, 


AND ITS PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE. 


ALVESTON is on 
a strip of sand, 
thirty miles long, 
from one to three 
miles wide, off the 
Texas coast—a 
strange site for 
an important com- 
mercial city. But 
the place has 
thriven always. 
When the hurri- 
cane of Septem- 
ber 8 horrified the 
world, the Texan 
seaport ranked 
third among 
American cities 

in wealth proportionate to population. 

Its prosperity was due to its apparently 
unpromising location. It lay at what 
seemed to be the natural gateway of the 
Southwest. From the mainland, Bolivar 
peninsula, long, narrow, sandy, projects 
southwestward into the Gulf of Mexico. 
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GALVESTON AFTER THE STORM—RUINED COTTAGES NEAR THE OCEAN FRONT OF THE CITY. 


Beyond the low lying point is a channel 
two miles wide; then comes Galveston 
Island, a great sand bank, heaped up by 
the waves of the gulf, and nowhere more 
than a dozen feet above sea at flood tide. 
It is the beginning of a chain of sim- 
ilar keys that runs along the Texan coast 
to the southwest, analogous to the wave 
built beaches of the Long Island and New 
Jersey shores. 

Inclosed by Bolivar and the island is 
Galveston Bay, broad, shallow, irregularly 
shaped, stretching some thirty miles 
northward and inland, and ten or twelve 
miles across at itsgreatest width. Through 
the pass between the point of Bolivar and 
the east end of the island the tides flow in 
and out with a swift current, making a 
deep water harbor just inside the entrance; 
and here the city was built, literally upon 
the sand—for the sand is half a mile deep 
under the foundations of its houses. 

In early times the natural scour of the 
tides maintained a channel of sufficient 
depth for sailing vessels. The pirates, 
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THE STORY OF THE GALVESTON DISASTER. 


GULF OF 


TRINITY SHOAL ~~ 
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ALONG THE TEXAS COAST RUNS A LINE OF SANDY KEYS, OF WHICH GALVESTON ISLAND IS THE EASTERN- 
MOST. BETWEEN GALVESTON AND THE MISSISSIPPI DELTA ARE SHOALS, PROBABLY MARKING THE 
POSITION OF ISLANDS SWEPT AWAY BY SOME FORMER CATACLYSM. THE WHOLE COAST IS 
SINKING AT A RATE OF ABOUT ONE FOOT EVERY FIFTY YEARS. 
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whose happy hunting ground was the 
Spanish Main, found this landlocked har- 
bor a refuge much to their liking. They 
hid their plunder in the sand, tradition 
says, while their low, rakish craft, safe in 
the bay, rode out the equinoctials. They 
used to winter on the island, and it be- 
came the headquarters of a buecaneer com- 
munity whose uncrowned king was the 
famous Lafitte. 

The first sovereignty established in this 
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region was that of Mexico. Under it, 
Galveston was redeemed, and gained rec- 
ognition as an entrance and exit for le- 
gitimate traffic. Adventurous Americans, 
questioning the limits of the Louisiana 
Purchase, came later, and in the thirties 
set up the Lone Star Republic, with its 
first capital a few miles inland and its sea- 
port at Galveston. 

Stephen F. Austin, the Virginia pio- 
neer who led the first American colony into 
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4 STRANGE INCIDENT OF THE STORM—TWELVE MEN AND WOMEN WERE FOUND ALIVE IN THE RUINS OF 


THIS WRECKED COTTAGE. 
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Texas, rode across the coast plain a few 
feet above the level of Galveston Bay and 
saw far inland a stranded schooner. The 
vessel had been carried there by some 
great storm wave of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and had been left on the prairie. 

“Some day,” said the founder of Texas, 
“the elements which did that will sweep 
over this coast again.” 

The prophecy, made seventy years ago, 


MAGAZINE. 


across the bar, confining the flow of the 
tides, and forcing them to scour a deeper 
channel. From fourteen feet, the pass was 
deépened to nearly thirty. Upon this work 
the government expended six million dol- 
lars. Not only Texas, but all the great 
Southwestern region, did business with 
the worl? by way of Galveston. On the 
morning of September 8, though the 
busiest season of the year had not yet 

















ONE OF THE BUSINESS STREETS AFTER THE STORM. HERE THE RUIN WAS LESS COMPLETE, BUT 
SCARCELY LESS DISASTROUS AND COSTLY. 


has since come true more than once. Gal- 
veston has been under water several times; 
but her people have simply waited for the 
waves to roll by. Repeatedly threatened 
but never destroyed, they came to feel 
that as they had survived many storms, 
there could be no tempest terrible enough 
to overwhelm them. They stayed on their 
strip of sand and waxed rich. 

With the coming of railroads, Galveston 
grew in importance as a shipping point. 
The natural channel between Bolivar 
point and the city end of the island was 
not deep enough for the steamers that bore 
its increasing commerce. Jetties were 
built—long, curving walls extending miles 


begun, there were awaiting transshipment 
to ocean steamers from the city’s elevators, 
cars, and warehouses, about two and a 
half million bushels of wheat and fifteen 
thousand bales of cotton. 

The census of 1890 showed that Galves- 
ton, little more than half a century after 
its establishment, had a population of 
nearly thirty thousand. In 1900 this had 
grown to thirty eight thousand. Railroad 
after railroad had entered by bridging the 
wide, shallow bay. The wharf front on the 
channel was owned by a company which 
had paid dividends sufficient to give its 
holdings a valuation of fifteen million dol- 
lars. Banks and trust companies. more 
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numerous and 
more heavily capi- 
talized than in 
most communities 
of similar size, told 
of the accumulated 
profits on Galves- 
ton’s commerce. 
The city had its 
millionaires, and 
they had founded 
hospitals, schools, 
and ehurches. Evi- 
dences of wealth 
abounded. Better 
still, there had 
been such general 
distribution of the 
increment as made 

Jalveston in un- 
usual degree a city 
of home owners. 

Tt was a beautiful 
city, too. Its streets 
were fringed with 
live oaks. Olean- 
der trees flourished 
and blossomed as 
nowhere else in 
this country, giv- 
ing Galveston the 
name of the Ole- 
ander City. Peo- 
ple from interior 
Texas made _ the 
place their seaside 
resort as well as 
the port of their 
commerce. Its 
thirty eight thou- 
sand people had ac- 
cumulated prop- 
erty valued at sev- 
enty five millions 
of dollars; and the 
past five years had 
been the most pros- 
perous half deeade 
in its history. 

Such was Gal- 
veston upon the 
morning of the day 
that brought upon 
it the most awful 
natural cataclysm 
in the history of 
the western world. 


THE HURRICANE OF 
SEPTEMBER 8. 


During the 
eightcen hours of 
the Galveston 
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THESE TWO ENGRAVINGS GIVE A GOOD IDEA OF THE HUGE WINDROWS OF WRECKAGE ALONG THE SEA FRONT OF GALVESTON. 


From copyrighted photographs by the American Mutoscope & Biograph Company. 

















GALVESTON AFTER THE STORM—RELIEF WOR 


storm, the wind blew by turns from all 
points of the compass except the west. 
This is the record of the weather bureau. 
In the early morning of the fateful Sat- 
urday, the gale came from the northwest. 
It was strong enough to mass the waters 
of the bay until they reached the level of 
the wharves. Gradually a shift to the 
north took place, and then towards the 
east, until at two o’clock in the afternoon 
‘the wind was coming out of the north- 
east with a recorded velocity of thirty six 
miles an hour. With this force and this 
direction, it banked the bay water still 
higher on the north front of the city. The 





KERS CLEARING A STREET IN THE RESIDENCE DISTRICT. 


flow over the wharves set in. It crossed the 
Strand, as the wide front occupied by 
railroads and docks is called; it crept up 
the streets among the business houses. 

At this same time, on the gulf side, < 
mile across the city from the Strand, surf 
was breaking with a fury which intimi- 
dated those not familiar with storm possi- 
bilities on the Texas coast. The towering 
waves broke with a roar which drowned 
ordinary noises. They dashed far up the 
beach, and the crests of foam were borne 
in among the cottages. 

Uneasiness was felt, especially among 
those who had not been through previous 

















A WRECKED WAREHOUSE ON MARKET STREET. NOT EVEN THE MOST SUBSTANTIAL ARCHITECTURE WAS 
PROOF AGAINST THE JOINT FORCES OF WIND AND WATER. 
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visitations, but there was nogeneral alarm. 
Prudent people began to prepare for an- 
other inundation. Old inhabitants had 
seen half a dozen of them, and were not 
afraid of one more. Some who lived in 


A GRAIN ELEVATOR AFTER THE STORM. ALTHOUGH 
THE TOP OF THE BUILDING WAS DEMOLISHED, 
THE WORK OF SHIPPING GRAIN WAS 
RESUMED ONLY A FEW DAYS LATER. 


frail tenements, the negroes and the poorer 
whites, sought public buildings in the 
business section, or went to the more sub- 
stantial houses in their neighborhoods. 
At the weather bureau the telephone bell 
rang so frequently that an official stood by 
continuously to.tell inquirers that the 
worst of the storm was still to come. 

In the middle of the afternoon, busi- 
ness came to a general stop. Stores and 
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offices were closed. Men started homeward 
to be with their families. They had to 
wade. The water was growing deeper. 
Timorous residents on the gulf side of the 
city forsook their homes as the surf 


. 


GALVESTON BURNING HER DEAD. FOR DAYS A 
PALL OF SMOKE ROSE FROM THE FUNERAL 
PYRES ALONG THE WATER FRONT. 





reached them, and flocked to the brick and 
stone buildings. Even then there was no 
panic. Some rallied others about being 
over cautious. 

The wind still blew from the northeast. 
It grew in force, and before three o’clock 
it reached forty four miles an hour. At 
five o’clock a velocity of seventy four miles 
was recorded on the roof of the five story 
building where the official anemometer 
was. 


AT THE HEIGHT OF THE STORM. 


Then began Galveston’s five hours of 
mortal terror and destruction. In the 
business streets the water from the bay 
was now high enough to cross the curbing 
and to enter many of the stores. On the 
gulf side, the waves swept over the beach 
and broke against the nearest buildings, 
sending a swirling flood along the streets 
and among the houses several blocks from 
the ordinary surf line. Sections of tin 
roofing, pieces of slate, signs, cornices, 
everything that the gale could wrench 
loose, were torn from fastenings and car- 
ried on the wind. Every building on the 


















island trembled. The 
lighter frame houses, of 
which there were many 
—for the mild climate 
of Galveston encour- 
aged frail forms of 
architecture — rocked 
like boats. The least 
securely fastened were 
earried bodily off their 
foundations. 

Tf one hundred sur- 


vivors are asked what’ 


was the most terrify- 
ing period of the 
storm, ninety will say 
that it was from five to 
seven o'clock. That 
was when the city 
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awakened to its awful 
danger. That was 
when thousands, who 
had waited in their 
homes for the hurri- 
cane to pass, became 
terror stricken and 
rushed forth to seek 
companionship in dis- 
tress, or some refuge 
that might promise 
greater security. Wa- 
ding, swimming, 
floating, cut and 
bruised by the hail of 





THREE VIEWS OF THE WRECKAGE ALONG THE GALVESTON WATER, 
FRONT, WHERE VESSELS OF ALL SORTS, FREIGHT, AND THE DEBRIS 
OF WHARVES AND BUILDINGS WERE HEAPED TOGETHER IN 


CONFUSED PILES. 
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wood and slate and glass, many reached 
places that sheltered them. Many went 
down. 
3ut these two hours which represented 
re the time of supreme mental torture did 
not include the. worst of the devastation or 
the most appalling of the mortality. At 
seven o’clock the hurricane was at its 


height. Despair in some, resignation in 
. most, had succeeded the time of panic fear. 
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GALVESTON 






AND TRAIN AT VIRGIN 
’ WHICH WAS SWEPT BY THE HURRICANE FLOOD. 


IA POINT, ON THE MAINLAND OPPOSITE GALVESTON, 





ON TREMONT STREET, THE PRINCIPAL BUSINESS STREET OF GALVESTON—STOCK HUNG OUT TO DRY 
AMONG THE RUINS. 






DISASTER. 











To Father Kirwin, curate of St. Patrick’s, 
Bishop Gallagher turned, and, indicating 
the parish assistants, said calmly: 

“ Prepare these priests for death.” 

At that hour all Galveston was prepar- 
ing for death. The fortitude which comes 
with vital crises was present. Before, there 
were blanched faces, shaking limbs, pray- 
ing voices, and here and there panic and 
rashness; now, calmness, silence so far as 
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WRECKAGE ON THE RAILROAD TRACKS—-ALTHOUGH ALL THE BRIDGES WERE DESTROYED, AND MILES OF 
TRACK WERE WASHED OUT AND HEAPED WITH DEBRIS, TRAINS ENTERED 
GALVESTON TWELVE DAYS AFTER THE STORM. 


human tongues were concerned, patient 
waiting for the final summons. Members 
of families embraced and bade good by 
with the quiet of utter hopelessness. The 
stories told are as many as the survivors. 
They are all the same—expectation of 
death and a peaceful feeling of readiness. 

As the water rose, families went to up- 
per stories and attics. Few words were 
exchanged as groups sat in the darkness. 
If there was a cry from without, and the 
appeal was near enough, willing hands 
were stretched from windows, and the 


floating waif was drawn in. Social bar- 
riers were washed and blown away. As 
weaker dwellings went to pieces, the in- 
mates, carried on the wreckage, were made 
welcome if they could reach any stronger 
building. In the mansions of the wealthy 
along Broadway the poor found shelter. 
Jesuits of the university became a life 
saving corps. The church went down in 
ruins, and other parts of the quadrangle 
fell successively; but as one place proved 
untenable, the priests led the way to an- 
other, until all the habitable rooms were 









































THE BRITISH STEAMER KENDAL CASTLE, WHICH WAS CARRIED ACROSS GALVESTON BAY AND LEFT STRANDED 


IN THREE FEET OF WATER AT TEXAS CITY. IN THE DISTANCE THE SMOKE IS 
RISING FROM THE PYRES OF GALVESTON. 
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given over to homeless women and chil- 
dren. The mother superior of the con- 
vent hushed a chapel full of excited, 
hysterical colored refugees, and inspired 
fortitude by her own example. Then was 
witnessed the strange spectacle of scores 
receiving the sacrament in preparation for 
impending death. The howl of the wind 
and the rush of waters almost drowned the 
voices of the servants of God. In the cells 
of the nuns four babes were born of moth- 
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gale increased, its direction changed. It 
blew from the east and later from the 
southeast. Between five and six o’clock a 
velocity of eighty four miles was attained; 
then the anemometer was carried away, 
and the force of the hurricane became a 
matter of estimate, not of record. It is 
certain that it steadily increased, and it is 
believed to have reached a hundred and 
ten or even a hundred and twenty miles 
an hour. At its greatest velocity the 





























GALVESTON AFTER THE STORM—THE SEARCH FOR BODIES AMONG THE WRECKAGE, 
From photographs taken for “ Collier's Weekly.” 


ers to whom the pangs of maternity came 
as their homes were washed away; and 
the priests baptized those babes that they 
might be ready to drown. Policemen 
saved the lives of strangers while their 
own families were lost. At the Catholic 
orphan asylum, the nuns tied their little 
charges in bunches, and each sister fas- 
tened to herself a bunch. So they. died 
together. Days afterwards, the searchers 
found, in the shattered ruins of the asy- 
lum, the evidence of the touching self 
sacrifice, the sister with eight little bodies 
tied together and to her. Heroism of the 
highest type, complete self abnegation, 
were the rule; instances of the baser sort 
were few. 

. After five o’clock, while the force of the 





wind was coming from the southeast, blow- 
ing directly from the sea and against the 
beach side of the city. It was bringing 
in the gulf waves higher and higher. 


THE SUPREME WAVE OF THE STORM. 


Just before seven o’clock a huge storm 
wave rolled in, bringing behind it a solid 
wall of water some four feet high. In 
expectation of overflows, most Galveston 
houses are built without cellars, and upon 
foundations several feet above the level 
of the ground. This mighty flood swept 
whole blocks of cottages from their foun- 
dations. In houses that remained firm, 
water suddenly rose from knee to armpit 
depth. Every foot of ground upon which ° 
the city of Galveston stood was now under 
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THE RUINS OF FORT CROCKETT, WHICH, TOGETHER WITH FORT SAN JACINTO, WAS PRACTICALLY DEMOLISHED 
IN THE GALVESTON STORM, TWENTY EIGHT SOLDIERS BEING DROWNED. 


water. Near the beach, it was fourteen 
feet deep; at the highest points in the 
streets, from three to five feet. The ro- 
tunda of the Tremont Hotel, at the busi- 
ness center, was flooded knee deep. On 
Broadway, lined by the mansions of the 
wealthy, some became alarmed for the 
stability of their own homes, and sought 
refuge with neighbors. They waded in 
water to their necks. 

The voice of a child was heard in a 
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house which remained intact after others 
near it had gone down. Half a hundred 
people had gathered in the upper rooms, 
expecting cvery moment that the trem- 
bling, tottering structure would collapse 
in the flood. Not a word had been spoken 
for an hour; or, at least, the suspense of 
the watchers made it seem:so. Darkness 
was complete. Electric wires had been 
destroyed before night. Lamp or candle 
light was impossible in such conditions. 





THE RUINS OF THE GALVESTON ORPHANS’ HOME, A BUILDING PRESENTED TO THE CITY BY MR. H. ROSENBERG. 




















Heard above the roar and the erash of 
the storm, the child asked between sobs: 
“ Mamma, how ean I drown? ” 


CARRYING BODIES TO THE SCOWS ON— 
Froma photograph taken for “Collier's Weekly.” 
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THE GALVESTON CITY HALL AFTER THE STORM—THE BUILDING WAS LEFT A MERE SHELL, MOST OF THE 
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With the water ever before their vision, 
and the roar of the ocean as continuous 
in their ears as it is in a shell, Galveston 


WHICH HUNDREDS WERE TAKEN OUT TO SEA. 
Froma photograph taken for “Collier's Weekly.” 
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ROOF AND UPPER STORY BEING SWEPT AWAY. 


That question all had been asking men- 
tally. The sense of utter helplessness and 
of entire resignation was accompanied 
by ‘this single query, how could the last 
struggle be made as brief and painless as 
possible ? 
3M 


people had acquired the same familiarity 
with the element that seafaring folk have. 
The mild temperature of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico makes a long bathing season. There 
were few, even among the children, who 
could not swim. Having made up their 
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minds they must die, people, as they 
waited, considered how they might shorten 
the moments when the hold on life failed. 
They knew what drowning meant. Many, 
no doubt, had heard that after the quick 
departure of consciousness there was no 
suffering; that with the entry of water 
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blew from the southeast. Huge waves 
rolied in from the gulf, and swept over 
the whole of the site of Galveston. As 
lighter houses were torn to pieces, they 
added to the destruction. Masses of 
wreckage grew. They were carried to and 
fro by the waves and operated like so many 


























ARMED MEN GUARDING THE 
RUINS OF GALVESTON 
FROM VANDALS AND 
LOOTERS. 


into the lungs there 
comes merciful loss 
of realization. Sur- 
vivors tell how they 
planned and advised 
one another to open 
their mouths and let 














THE UPPER ENGRAVING 
SHOWS A CITIZEN VOLUN- 
TEER, THE LOWER TWO 
TEXAS MILITIAMEN. 





battering rams upon 
the houses that were 
standing. No archi- 
tecture could resist 
such crushing force. 
It was not the wind 
that destroyed one 








the water fill the 
lungs as soon as they 

sank in the flood. They tried to easigheic 
their purpose, but the instinct of self phtes- 
ervation prompted them to battle for 
breath and to cling to anything that 


floated. Such was the mental preparation’, 


many made for death, and thus did na- 
ture’s first law save some. 


TWO HOURS OF DEATH AND DESTRUCTION. 


In the two hours following the incom- 
ing of the great storm wave, which was 
shortly before seven o’clock, the chief 
havoc was wrought, the thousands of lives 
were taken. Until nine o’clock the wind 





third of Galveston. 
It was not high 
water which, ‘between fivé and ten that 
night, doubly decimated the. population. 
Most of the houses would. have weath- 
ered either the wind or the water; thou- 
sands of the lost would be living to- 


“day; had either prevailed singly. But 


great ‘rafts of débris were hurled again 
and again upon the east, south, and west 
fronts of the city, and these wrought 
the destruction. ~~ Galveston’s « visitation 
was not merely the $wéep‘of. awyclone, nor 
the suddén. engulfing work of a flood; .it 
was the irresistible attack of hurricane 
waves laden with wreckage. 























At seven o'clock, 
after the wind had 
reached its full ve- 
locity and the water 
its height, the city 
still stood. Three 
hours later, hundreds 
of acres of the resi- 
dence district had 
been swept of build- 
ings, and more than 
«ix thousand human 
bodies had been min- 
yvled with the ruins, 
which were scattered 
broadeast or heaped in 
vast windrows on is- 
land, water,and main- 
land. 

After nine o’clock, 
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MECHANIC STREET—THE REMAINS OF THE MARX & BLUM BUILDING, A 


FOUR STORY BUSINESS STRUCTURE. 


THE HUGE PILE OF WRECKAGE HEAPED UP NEAR THE EASTERN POINT OF GALVESTON ISLAND. AS THE 
ENGRAVING SHOWS, IT WAS AS HIGH AS THE FEW HOUSES LEFT STANDING 





THE ROSENBERG AVENUE PUBLIC SCHOOL AFTER THE STORM. 


IN ITS VICINITY. 
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the wind shifted to 
south and southwest, 
and _ lessened. In 
eighteen hours it had 
all but finished the 
round of the compass ; 
and from whatever 
point the gale had 
come, the effect had 
been to heap masses 
of water, from the bay 
or gulf, upon the is- 


-,Jand. . There were 


times, following the 
shifts of the gale, 
when currents poured 
through the streets 
earrying their loads of 
floating ruins in the 
teeth of the wind. 
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Those who had the presence of mind to 
note such things observed that while 
boards and barrels and parts of houses 
were being borne on the water in one di- 
rection, lighter fragments were flying on 
the wind in a course due opposite. 

With ten o’clock came a subsidence of 
the flood and a decrease of the wind. Still, 
the passing of the storm was not imme- 
diate. Dawn found the higher streets 
above the surface. Not until then were 


THE RUINS OF THE GALVESTON GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


THE WRECK IN THE FOREGROUND WAS A 


TWO STORY FRAME BUILDING. 


many of the shivering, naked survivors 
able to leave the shelters to which they 
had clung, and seek nourishment and.rai- 
ment. Delicate women, wrapped in sheets 
and quilts and even strips of carpet, 
begged garments from the more fortunate. 
Two of them entered a store from which 
door and windows had been blown, took a 
piece of goods from the drenched shelves, 
and hastily made wrappers before they 
could show themselves. Crackers and 
salty water constituted the breakfast menu 
of Galveston on the morning after the 
storm. 

Nakedness of the dead was almost the 
rule. This is explained by the stories of 
the survivors. Many tell that when their 
houses went to pieces they were carried 
hither and thither on the currents. Every- 
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where, floating and driven by the waves, 
were splintered and jagged pieces of 
boards and timbers with protruding nails, 
which tore away the clothing of the men 
and women buffeting among them. Some 
were in the water amid the ruins for hours 
and lived. They describe that the stinging 
of things driven against them by the wind 
and waves gave a feeling as of continuous 
whipping with switches. They came out 
naked as when born, with cuts and bruises 


innumerable. So it was with the dead; 
bodies were not only nude, but cruelly 
searred. 

Neither the wealthiest nor the poorest 
of the people sustained the brunt of the 
hurricane. The greatest Joss of life and 
property was among the class that owned 
homes, and had incomes from salaries, 
from good wages, from professions, and 


_ from stores. Not a church congregation 


“escaped reduction, and some lost from 
one fifth to one third of the membership. 
Of one church, the pastor, his family, and 
three quarters. of <the.congregation were 
drowned, while its: parish was left a waste 
of sand without a standing*house. 

The tales of the living sufferers show 
that each knew little of what was going on 
beyond his immediate surroundings. In 
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; REFUGEES LEAVING GALVESTON FOR THE MAINLAND. ALL THE RAILROAD BRIDGES WERE SWEPT AWAY, 
) AND FOR SEVERAL DAYS SAILBOATS WERE THE ONLY AVAILABLE MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 


the early hours of the Sabbath, with the abated, comprehension of the disaster fell 
streets free from water and the hurricane far short of the truth. All usual means 


WRECKAGE AT FOURTEENTH STREET AND BROADWAY. IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
; CATHEDRAL, WHICH WAS UNROOFED AND ALMOST DEMOLISHED. 
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IN THE REAR OF THE GALVESTON CITY HALL—-HERE WERE STABLES AND DWELLINGS OF THE POORER CLASS. 


of communication with the mainland had 
been destroyed. The committee which set 
off from the wharf by sailboat, to carry 
the news and appeal to the rest of the 
world, did not know what had really oc- 
curred. So it was that the first informa- 
tion put the loss of life at a thousand. 
Before noon of Monday, more than a 
thousand bodies had been collected from 
streets, wharves, and exposed places, and 
had been hauled on fire department trucks 








THE GALVESTON 


QUARANTINE STATION AFTER THE STORM. 


and freight wagons to temporary morgues. 
The estimates were revised, and the dead 
placed at two thousand. Two days later, 
when the mountains of ruins had been 
hurriedly inspected, when the corpse 
strewn coast of the bay had been heard 
from, and when the list of missing was 
swelling with terrible rapidity, the total 
mortality was shown to be at least three 
thousand. Before the end of the first 
week it was clear that not less than five 
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HERE THE DESTRUCTION WAS LESS COMPLETE 


THAN MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED. 
































thousand in the city alone had perished; 
and now six thousand is given as the 
minimum, with a possibility, never to be 
definitely determined, that this may be 
an underestimate. Galveston’s stands out 
as one of the very few horrors of modern 
times when the first reports of destruc- 
tion failed to do the truth anything like 
justice. 

From “down the island” came slowly 
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that an American community had ever 
had to face. 

The first plan for the disposition of 
bodies was burial in trenches, as on battle 
fields. But when those hastily carted to 
the morgues were found to number hun- 
dreds, it was seen that regard for the liv- 
ing demanded a speedier method. On the 
second day after the storm, seven hun- 
dred corpses were taken out half a dozen 














THE MOST 
TERRIBLE PHASE OF 
GALVESTON’S 

TERRIBLE DISASTER. 


the reports of ham- 
lets and farms 
swept from exist- 
ence. From _ the 
adjacent mainland, 
twenty towns add- 
ed their quotas to 
the death list. Somewhere between seven 
and ten thousand is the appalling total. 
No less terrible than the destroying 
storm was the task that came after it. 


The horrors of the time that followed can ~ 


never be fully told, and indeed it is well 
that they cannot. Thousands of dead lay 
under the Southern sun amid the wreckage 
of acity. The survivors had gone through 
an ordeal sufficient to shatter human cour- 
age and reason itself. They were threat- 
ened with the pangs of thirst and starva- 
tion and with the peril of anarchy. It was 
undoubtedly the most fearful situation 











FINDING THE DEAD 
AMONG THE RUINS, AND 
LOADING THEM ON 

BARGES FOR SEA BURIAL. 


miles, and con- 
signed to the gulf 
—a sea burial on 
a scale perhaps 
without prece- 
dent. Then came 
the sad apprecia- 
tion that even this course must be aban- 
doned for something more prompt. Cre- 
mation was adopted. Funeral pyres of 
wreckage were built, and on these the 
bodies were placed. The fires burned for 
days. Over Galveston ‘hung a cloud of 
smoke, the only pall of the victims. 

By the end of the first week twenty six 
hundred of the dead had been disposed of, 
by burial or burning, on the island alone. 
Martial law was proclaimed, and all able 
bodied men were set to work upon the re- 
moval of the wreckage from the streets. 
Bodies were found everywhere among the 
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débris, a hundred a day at first, and after- 
wards in decreasing numbers. Five weeks 
after the storm, the dead, a score or more 
daily, were still being found and burned. 
Few, not one in,one hundred, could be 
identified. Even their number could not 
be reckoned with accuracy; but from such 
reports as were made by the workers, from 
the list of missing, and from all sources 
of information, has come the conservative 
conclusion that the dead were fully six 
thousand. 

American character never exhibited bet- 
ter evidence of its endurance and its re- 
cuperative power than at Galveston. On 
Sunday, the living went about half dazed, 
exchanging awful stories of their expe- 
riences, gathering from under foot a few 
hundred corpses, and wondering what had 
happened to the rest of the world. They 
subsisted upon remnants of water soaked 
food. They drank a mixture of rain and 
salt spray. They were as mariners ship- 
wrecked upon an island. Not one whole 
roof was overhead. Before twenty four 
hours had passed, leaders of men, such as 
are born in emergencies, had appeared in 
front. A committee of safety—vigilance, 
it would have been called in a new commu- 
nity—was organized by common consent. 
Guns were taken from the hardware 
stores. Citizens, sworn to stand together 


COTTAGES ON TENTH STREET, SHOWING THE CAPRICIOUS WORK OF THE STORM. 
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for the general weal, patrolled the streets. 
On Monday, the thirty thousand _liv- 
ing were absorbed in the disposition of 
their dead. On Tuesday, law and order 
had been assured. Organization had come 
out of chaos. Galveston shall rise again, 
bold souls already proclaimed. 

There followed days of such quick prog- 
ress towards the restoration of courage 
and hope as can hardly be credited by 
those not witnesses to it. One week from 
the night Galveston was smitten, the 
people—some limping, many with arms in 
slings and heads bandaged, all haggard 
from the strain, but with the fire of in- 
domitable spirit in their eyes—were look- 
ing confidently forward. Eight days after 
the hurricane, vessels were loading with 
grain at the elevators, while repairers 
worked above on the shattered roofs of the 
buildings. The local newspapers did not 
miss an issue, though for two or three days 
their editions were single sheets, the size 
of handbills, run off on job presses. Banks 
opened for business on the third day. Mer- 
chants ordered new stocks as soon as the 
telegraph wires were open. It had been 
said that the rebuilding of the railroad 
bridge would take two months, but in 
twelve days trains were running regularly 
into the city. Sore and shattered and still 
weak, Galveston had risen to her feet. 





SOME HOUSES ESCAPED 


WITH COMPARATIVELY LITTLE INJURY, WHILE ADJOINING ONES WERE UTTERLY DEMOLISHED. 




















ENGLAND. 


RICHARD CROKER’S STABLES AT HAYMARKET, WHICH ARE SAID TO BE AMONG THE MOST COMPLETE IN 
THE HORSES SHOWN ARE MANHATTAN BEY IN THE FOREGROUND, AND 





EILEEN VIOLET, BOTH WINNERS. 


Our Horses and Jockeys Abroad. 


BY ELISHA WARFIELD KELLY. 


THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS THAT HAS FINALLY COME, AFTER YEARS OF 
TRYING, TO THE AMERICAN RACE HORSE AND THE AMERICAN JOCKEY 


UPON THE EUROPEAN TURF. 


PoRTY five years ago an American 
horse had never won a race abroad; 
an American jockey had never ridden in 
an English race; our trotters were our 
own; foreign cavalrymen rode home bred 
horses, and the American mule was an 
unrenowned and despised animal. 

This was in 1855. Today, in the year 
1900, American horses are winning some 
of the best races in England, while Amer- 
ican jockeys, en some days, take six races 
out of six. Their success has become so 
common that the daily newspapers, in- 
stead of giving, as at first, big headlines 
to these victories, dismiss them with a few 
lines. 

Today, probably one quarter of the 
mounted Englishmen at war in South 
Africa bestride American bred steeds, 
while the German government had agents 
here during the summer seeking for cav- 
alry mounts. The Germans wanted ten 
thousand good horses, and they were all 
to have been shipped by October 1. These 
animals cost about one hundred and 
twenty five dollars apiece, or a million 





and a quarter in all. As a result of this 
demand, horses for saddle purposes are 
so searce that recently the United States 
government was forced to buy Texas 
ponies and mustangs for use in the Philip- 
pines. A few years ago these ponies could 
be bought for ten dollars a head, but to- 
day they cannot be purchased for less 
than three times as much. 

Our trotting stock is also in demand. 
For the last six years, the Germans, 
French, Russians, and Austrians have. 
been buying some of our best bred ani- 
mals. In all these countries large purses 
and stakes are being hung up as prizes 
for trotting races. In Europe, they handi- 
cap trotters as we handicap our foot 
racers; one horse is placed on scratch, and 
the others, according to their speed, are 
started at various points ahead. To an 
American, it is a curious sight to see a 
race started with the horses scattered at 
intervals around the track. 

The general reader is probably more in- 
terested in the doings of the American 
thoroughbreds and American jockeys who 
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are racing in England. Our horses have 
won some notable triumphs on the Eng- 
lish tracks, and the successes of our 
riders have been marvelous. The sums of 
money they are earning are so very large 


England with a stable of thoroughbreds 
was Richard Ten Broeck, who owned the 
great Lexington. Mr. Ten Broeck was a 
horseman of the old school, one who feared 
no rival, and who never paid forfeit if his 
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JAMES R. KEENE’S DISGUISE II AS A YEARLING. THIS AMERICAN BRED HORSE FINISHED THIRD IN THE 
DERBY, AND AFTERWARDS BEAT THE WINNER OF THAT RACE, THE PRINCE 
OF WALES’ DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


that the telling of it seems like the read- 
ing of a page from the “ Arabian Nights.” 


THE AMERICAN INVASION OF ENGLAND. 
The American jockeys now riding in 


England are Tod Sloan, Johnny Reiff, 
Lester Reiff, “Skeets” Martin, Danny 
Maher, Clem Jenkins, Eddie Jones, and 
Ben Rigby. The owners;who are racing 
horses there are Pierre Lorillard, Richard 
Croker, James R. Keene, -Edward Corri- 
gan, Clarence Mackay, William Duke, 
Enoch Wishard, William C. Whitney, 
August Belmont, “Major” Covington, 
and John McDonald. 

Our invasion of the English turf is one 
of the most interesting chapters of turf 
history. The first American to go to 


horse could stand. He sailed for England 
in 1856, taking with him Lexington, Le- 
compte, the only horse that ever beat Lex- 
ington; Pryor, and Prioress. Lecompte 
died of influenza the first year, and Pryor 
soon followed. It was left for Prioress to 
retrieve the fortunes of the stable, and 
right well she acquitted herself. Her 
great’ victory was in the Cesarewitch, a 
race at two miles, two furlongs, and twenty 
eight yards. ‘There were thirty seven 
starters, the very best horses on the Eng- 
lish turf. After one of the most exciting 
races ever run, Prioress, El Hakim, and 
Queen Bess finished in a dead heat. In 
the run off, the American horse won by a 


length in four minutes and fifteen sec- 


onds. Thousands upon thousands were 
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BANASTAR, WINNER OF THE BROOKLYN HANDICAP 
IN 1899; BOUGHT FOR ELEVEN THOUSAND 
DOLLARS BY CLARENCE MACKAY, WHO TOOK 
HIM TO FRANCE, WHERE HE IS IN TRAINING 
FOR STEEPLE CHASING. 




















JOHN MCDONALD’S RENSSE- 
LAER, WHO WON THE 
WEST BADEN CUP, ONE OF 
THE PRINCIPAL RACES IN 
GERMANY. 
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OUR HORSES AND JOCKEYS ABROAD. 














JOHN HUGGINS, AN AMERICAN TRAINER WHO HAS BEEN 
VERY SUCCESSFUL IN ENGLAND, WHERE HE IS 
EMPLOYED BY LORD WILLIAM BERESFORD 
AND PIERRE LORILLARD. 





WILLIE SIMS, WHO WAS THE FIRST AMERICAN JOCKEY 
TO RIDE IN ENGLAND, AND WHO IS ABOUT THE 
LAST OF THE LONG LIST OF FAMOUS 
COLORED JOCKEYS. 
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LESTER REIFF, WHO WENT ABROAD WITHOUT ANY DANNY MAHER, ONE OF THE BEST AMERICAN JOCKEYS, 
GREAT REPUTATION, AND WHO IS NOW CALLED THE WHO RECENTLY WENT TO ENGLAND TO RIDE 
BEST MIDDLE WEIGHT JOCKEY IN ENGLAND. FOR MR. LORILLARD. 
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won so easily, and displayed 
such excellent form, that he 
was backed by many to win 
some of the classic races; 
but his only success in these 
was when he ran second to 
Chamant in the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas. Mr. Sanford 
raced in England until 1881, 
but could never win any of 
the important stakes. 
American successes really 
began in 1878, when Pierre 
Lorillard and James R. 
Keene shipped stables to 
England. The _ former’s 
horses were in charge of 
Jacob Pincus, an American 
trainer who today is doing 
good work in England, and 
the best of them were the 
great Parole and the still 
greater Iroquois. Mr. 
Keene’s best was Foxhall. 
Mr. Lorillard was in Eng- 
land several months ahead 
of Mr. Keene, and so enjoys 
the distinction of being’ the 
third American to try for 
an English classic turf prize. 
The -English turfmen, re- 
membering the ill success of 
Ten Broeck and Sanford, 
smiled at this invasion. 
That smile soon gave way to 
amazement when Parole won 
his first race, the Newmar- 
ket Handicap, defeating the 


TOD SLOAN, THE MOST BRILLIANT JOCKEY THAT EVER SAT ON A CE AT : 
English favorite, Isonomy, 


HORSE (ON THE RIGHT), AND “ SKEETS” MARTIN. 


wagered upon the result, which caused 
great excitement on both sides of the At- 
lantic. The race was a subject of jokes in 
the theaters, and Henry Ward Beecher is 
said to have remarked that, while he did 
not approve of horse racing, he hoped the 
American horse would win. Mr. Ten 
Broeck was made much of in London. 
He was introduced to the Prince of Wales, 
and became his fast friend. 

After Mr. Ten Broeck’s return to Amer- 
ica, in 1859, none of our horses raced in 
England until 1875, when M. H. Sanford 
took Preakness and seven other good ani- 
mals across the water. Mr. Sanford’s first 
season was unsuccessful. Preakness, who, 
from his American victories, was expected 


to do much, was but partly up to his form, - 


and ran badly. His owner. Mr. Sanford, 
captured one or two small stakes, and 
Brown Prince won one plate. The colt 


THIS PHOTO- - 
GRAPH WAS TAKEN AT MORRIS PARK ON THE DAY WHEN 
THEY FIRST DECIDED TO GO TO ENGLAND. 


a horse that was called the 
best ever foaled on English 
soil. The American geld- 
ing, which at home had beaten Ten Broeck, 
next took the Great Metropolitan, the 
Great Cheshire, and the Epsom Gold Cup 
in quick succession. Parole then trained 
off, was beaten in the Cesarewitch, and 
ran second in the Great Challenge. In 
1880 he started ten times, finishing first 
in the Liverpool Spring Cup, but being 
disqualified; while in his other nine 
starts he was but twice placed. He was 
sent back to America the following year, 
and in a majority of thirteen races fin- 
ished first, second, or third. 

When Parole ceased to win, loquois 
began. This grand racer started five 
times in 1880, as a two year old, and won 
four important stakes. In his first start 
as a three year old, Peregrine beat him by 
a head for the Two Thousand Guineas. 
In his next race, the Derby, the famous 
blue ribbon of the English turf, Iroquois 
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OUR HORSES AND JOCKEYS ABROAD. 













































WILLIAM C. WHITNEY, WHO STARTS RACING IN CLARENCE MACKAY, ONE OF THE RECENT INVADERS 
EARNEST IN ENGLAND NEXT : OF THE FOREIGN TURF. HE WILL 
SEASON. RACE IN FRANCE. 
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PIERRE LORILLARD, WHO HAS BEEN RACING SUC- JAMES R. KEENE, WHO HAS SENT A LARGE STABLE 
CESSFULLY IN ENGLAND FOR SEVERAL YEARS. OF FINE HORSES TO ENGLAND. 


FOUR AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES WHO SEEK TURF HONORS IN EUROPE. 
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beat Peregrine 
easily. He then 
‘set all England 
afire, and upset the 
‘United States, by 
, taking the Prince 
of Wales’ Stakes, 
‘the Great Cham- 
pion, and_ several 
other good races, 
‘and closéd the sea- 
son by winning the 
‘St. Leger. But for 
‘his defeat by Pere- 
grine, which was a 
fluke, he would have 
been one of the 
great few to wear 
the triple crown of 
the Englishturf. In 
two hundred years, 
only about a dozen 
horses have won the 
Two Thousand 
Guineas, the Derby, 
and the St. Leger. 
The latest to suc- 
ceed in this was the 
Prince of Wales’ 
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JOHNNY REIFF, THE MOST SUCCESSFUL LIGHT 
WEIGHT JOCKEY IN ENGLAND, A FOURTEEN 
YEAR OLD AMERICAN BOY WHO EARNS 
A HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 
A YEAR. 


Diamond Jubilee, 
who, on September 
12, won the St. Le- 
ger, after winning 
the other two ear- 
lier in the season. 

Iroquois was 
brought back to this 
country in 1884, 
He received a hur- 
ried _ preparation, 
and was started in 
two races. In the 
first he was beaten 
by George Kenney, 
and in the second 
by Eole. 

In the mean time, 
James R. Keene 
was also showing 
the English what 
well trained Ameri- 
can horses could do 
in the way of win- 
ning their best 
races. His great 
eolt, Foxhall, was 
started three times 
as a two year old, 



































‘‘THE GRAND OLD MARE IMP,” THE TRUE TYPE OF THE AMERICAN RACE HORSE. 
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and won two of the races. As a three 
year old, Foxhall did even better. After 
losing his first three races, he won. the 
Cesarewitch, and then the Cambridgeshire, 
his best race, in which he defeated the 
great Bend Or. Foxhall in the betting 
was a one hundred to one shot, while the 
odds against Bend Or were nine to two. 
Foxhall is one of the very few three year 
olds that have won both of the great au- 
tumn handicaps. 

Since they first went to England, there 
has not been a season when the stables of 
the Messrs. Lorillard and Keene have not 
had horses running in their colors. Each 
year they have seen more of their coun- 
trymen sending horses abroad. Recently 
Mr. Keene’s son, Foxhall, has become as- 
sociated with him, and the firm is known 
as James R. and Foxhall P. Keene. This 
fall Mr. Keene will send abroad Tommy 
Atkins, who finished third to W. C. Whit- 
ney’s Ballyhoo Bey in the Futurity, and 
second to him in the Flatbush Stakes. He 
will also send over Commando, the un- 
beaten son of Domino. These horses are 
well entered in the English stakes for 1901. 


THE LATEST AMERICANS TO INVADE ENGLAND. 


William C. Whitney, Secretary of the 
Navy under Grover Cleveland, is one of 


. the latest turfmen to invade England. 


His success there, as in this country, has 
encouraged him to try to win more great 
races. At the Duke of Westminster’s sale, 
a year ago, Mr. Whitney paid as high as 
four thousand pounds for a yearling. He 
bought some good horses, besides sending 
over several from this side. His colors— 
Eton blue, brown cap—were seen this sea- 
son for the first time on the English turf. 

In August and September, several of 
the Whitney stable won stakes. Water- 
shed, an American bred colt by Water- 
cress, ran a dead heat for the Halnaker 
stakes, and the English bred filly Spec- 
trum won the time honored Chesterfield 
Cup. Mr. Whitney’s English stable has 
cost him a small fortune. Although he 
has been interested in thoroughbreds but 
a few years, he has bought with such good 
judgment that he has become as promi- 
nent a figure in international turf circles 
as he is in finance. 

Clarence A. Mackay, the son of John 
W. Mackay, is one of the latest Ameri- 
cans to race in England. Until recently, 
he was more interested in trotters than in 
runners. Six years ago, in codperation 
with James Gordon Bennett and the late 
Antonio Terry, Mr. Mackay took a stable 
of trotters to England and France. He 
won many races, and his venture did 
4M 
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much towards making the American trot- 
ter popular in those countries. Mr. 
Mackay is also interested in cross country 
racing, and recently purchased Banastar, 
a Brooklyn Handicap winner, for eleven 
thousand dollars. With this horse he 
hopes to capture the Auteuil hurdle, the 
greatest race of the French turf, worth 
twenty thousand dollars to the winner. 
The horse is now being schooled in 
France, and, it is said, is jumping better 
than was expected. 

Another well known man who has 
horses running in England is August 
Belmont. His Bridegroom II was con- 
sidered a Derby possibility last year. Mr. 
Belmont has a few good racers in training 
now, and every now and then a stake falls 
to his stable. 

The other Americans who are racing 
abroad are professional horsemen, men 
who make their living out of the turf. 
They are Enoch Wishard, William Duke, 
Edward Corrigan, and John McDonald. 
John McDonald has but two or three 
horses running abroad now. His best is 
Rensselaer, who ran second in the Realiza- 
tion here before he was taken to England. 
Rensselaer’s best race was run in Ger- 
many, where he won the West Baden Cup, 
one of the prizes of the German turf. 

Messrs. Duke and Wishard, until re- 
cently, were partners, racing their own 
horses and training for Richard Croker. 
When they separated, Wishard retained 
the Croker stable, which contains some 
of the best horses on the English turf. 
Mr. Croker has probably spent more 
money on his English stable than any 
other American racing abroad. Among 
his horses are Americus and Merry Gal. 
Ed. Corrigan, who is known from New 
York to San Francisco, is the latest man 
to take a stable to England. He won his 
first race early in September, and since 
has taken one or two plates. His stable 
contains but one high class horse, Geyser. 

No story of American turfmen in Eng- 
land would be complete without a few 
words about the world’s greatest trainer, 
John Huggins, who first went abroad to 
train for Pierre Lorillard, at a salary 
said to be in the neighborhood of fifty 
thousand dollars a year. In addition, he 
receives a percentage of the winnings of 
the stable. Huggins trained for Lord 
William Beresford and Pierre Lorillard 
as a firm, and when they dissolved, Hug- 
gins still continued to train for them. 


THE CAREER OF A STAR JOCKEY. 


Sloan was born in Indiana, August 10, 
1873. He attended school at Logansport 
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until he was fifteen years old. He rode in 
the West for years, then in the East. In 
1897 he went to England, where at first 
he was laughed at; then he became a 
source of wonder, and now he is an object 
of worship. 

In the English Derby of last year, Sloan 
rode on the French horse, Holocauste, 
who was made favorite, but an accident 
destroyed his chances of winning. This 
year Sloan was luckier. He rode James 
R. Keene’s Domino colt, Disguise I, 
who finished third, Diamond Jubilee, the 
Prince of Wales’ horse, winning. Sloan 
also rode Sibola, Mr. Lorillard’s good filly, 
in the Oaks, finishing second. The Oaks 
is to the fillies what the Derby is to the 
colts. Not long ago, Sloan rode and won 
a race for the Prince of Wales, the highest 
honor that can come to a jockey in Eng- 
land. 

One of Sloan’s greatest victories was 
on Mrs. Langtry’s Merman, for the Good- 
wood Cup. The race was worth twenty 
thousand dollars, and Merman was not 
thought to have a chance. Sloan’s fee 
for riding this race was five thousand 
dollars. Last summer, William C. Whit- 
ney paid Sloan ten thousand dollars to 
come to New York to ride Ballyhoo Bey 
in the Futurity. Sloan came, and rode 
the colt to victory. He afterwards rode 
Ballyhoo Bey in the Flatbush Stakes, and 
won that. He rode six races while here, 
and won four of them. 

Sloan’s fees in 1899 amounted to nearly 
seventy five thousand dollars. He is said 
to have won as much more in wagers, and 
also to have picked up something like 
sixty thousand dollars in Wall Street. 
Altogether, he is said to have made more 
than four times the salary of President 
McKinley. 

In the middle of September, Sloan was 
retained by the Prince of Wales, at a sal- 
ary reported as five thousand pounds, to 
ride for him during next year. This is the 
crowning honor for American jockeys. 
Sloan will be the first foreign born rider 
to whom the distinction has fallen. His 
engagement by the prince means an ab- 
solute surrender of English beliefs, and 
an acknowledgment that American meth- 
ods are the best. 

As a matter of fact, Sloan is probably 
the greatest jockey that ever lived. Others 
have excelled him in some respects, but no 
other jockey has won so many races on so 
many different kinds of horses. 

Last year, Sloan’s percentage of vic- 
tories made him the leading jockey of 
England. This year he is led by another 
American, little Johnny Reiff. The stand- 


ing of the leading jockeys in England to 
September 13 was as follows: 


Jockeys Mounts Won Percentage 
J. Reiff (American) 299 82 274 
S. Loates 425 78 183 
L. Reiff (American) 291 75 254 
Sloan (American) 246 66 .264 
O. Madden 395 59 124 
F. Rickaby 312 59 .189 
M. Cannon 275 55 .200 
Rigby (American) 210 38 181 
K. Cannon 314 37 118 
Martin (American) 185 31 173 


At the time this table was compiled, 
Jockeys Jenkins, Maher, and Sims had 
not had a mount. Maher was still on the 
ocean. Johnny Reiff leads the jockeys 
both in the number of winning mounts 
and in the percentage of victories. Sloan 
stands second, and Lester Reiff third, 
while all the Americans are well up. 


“THE TURF WONDER OF THE AGE.” 


Since September 13, Lester Reiff has 
won enough races to place him at the head 
of the list. Maher has made a very suc- 
cessful début, winning three races the 
first, and four the second day. Jenkins 
has also been returned a winner, and Free- 
man has won races in France, where Cash 
Sloan, a cousin to Tod, is the leading 
rider. 

Little Johnny Reiff, the leading jockey, 
is the turf wonder of the age. He has 
surpassed Sloan, and the English horse- 
men look upon him in amazement. 
Johnny is but fourteen years old. After 
winning a race worth thousands, for 
which he has received a fee that would 
be a year’s salary for many men who 
think they are doing well, the little fel- 
low may be found in the paddock, play- 
ing his favorite game of marbles with 
some other youngsters. In July, he rode 
Merry Gal in the Princess of Wales’ 
Stakes, and won, giving Diamond Jubilee 
his only beating this year. For this vic- 
tory the little fellow received five thou- 
sand dollars. This only added zest to the 
game of marbles that he played five min- 
utes afterwards. Last year, the Reiff 
brothers made about forty thousand dol- 
lars between them. This season they were 
engaged to ride for Richard Croker for 
twenty thousand dollars. Enoch Wishard 
has second call on their services. It is 
estimated that this year they have cleared 
in outside fees about one hundred and sev- 
enty thousand dollars, and before it closes 
their fees and salary will make their in- 
come pass the two hundred thousand dol- 
lar mark. 
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An English turf authority, in writing 
of the little fellow recently, said: 


J. Reiff is one of the smallest jockeys we have 
ever seen, and can get up under six stone (eighty 
four pounds); in fact, he only weighs some four 
stone (sixty four pounds) odd, and it is a fact that 
he is not big enough to unsaddle his own horse. 

There was a terrible amount of dead weight 
under his saddle when he won:the New Biennial 
stakes at Ascot on Bettyfield, carrying seven stone 
three pounds (a hundred and one pounds), and he 
was unable to carry it all into the weighing room 
after unsaddling. He adopts Sloan’s style to a cer- 
tain extent, and it takes some looking to see him at 
all as the horse he is riding comes up the course ; 
but he rides a good race, and in spite of his bodily 
weight is much stronger than he appears to be. 


The Reiff boys were born in Kokomo, 
Indiana, where their parents still live. 
They are thoroughly well behaved youths, 
with nothing of the usual toughness of 
boys that live about the race courses. 
They love their home, and as soon as the 
season is over hurry there to be with the 
“ old folks.” On their return from Eng- 
land last year, the first thing they did was 
to buy a house for their parents. This 
year, when the racing season closes, they 
will make a flying visit to their home, and 
will then return to Paris, where they will 
spend the winter months at school. 

Henry, or “ Skeets,” Martin was born 
in Titusville, Pennsylvania, in 1876. His 
parents soon moved to San José, Califor- 
nia, where “ Skeets ” developed. He made 
his début as a jockey on the Bay District 
track six years ago. Dave Gideon brought 
him East in 1898. His best race was on 
Howard Mann in the Brooklyn Handicap, 
which he won. When Sloan went to Eng- 
land, Martin decided to go, too, and his 
success there was immediate. ‘ 

Danny Maher will ride for Pierre Loril- 
lard, and may have the mount next year 
on David Gaurick, the conqueror of Ethel- 
bert, in the Cesarewitch and Cambridge- 
shire, as that good son of Hanover is to 
go over this fall. Perry Belmont has 
about determined to send Ethelbert over 
also. If he does, these two great horses 
will probably meet on the English turf. 

At the Ascot meeting, ending on June 
16, Sloan, the Reiff boys, Martin, and 
Rigby won seventeen of the thirty races 
and were placed thirty five times. Their 
mounts won $125,000. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN RACERS AND RACE 
COURSES. 

Conditions in England vary greatly 

from those in America. The difference 


is that between business and pleasure. In 
this country, a majority of the racing 
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stables are run solely to make money, while 
in England a majority of owners race for 
the delight and honor of winning. This 
explains why it is more profitable for 
American jockeys to ride in England. A 
race meeting in England is largely a social 
event. It begins with luncheon under the 
trees. A majority of the spectators look 
at the races from coaches or traps. The 
grand stands are crowded. 

Ali the courses in England are of turf, 
and many of them are straightaway. At 
Newmarket there are half a dozen courses, 
one of which is called the round course, 
but it is really rectangular. The training 
of the American jockey and horse to make 
turns at top speed and to get through open- 
ings gives them a distinct advantage over 
the Britishers. 

The first class American bred horse is as 
good as any high class English horse, and 
the average American racer is better than 
the average English thoroughbred. In 
this country we have been importing 
steadily, ever since we have been racing 
horses, the very best blood of England, 
France, and Australia. We have had very 
little inbreeding, which is bound to cause 
deterioration in horses, as it will in any 
animal. In England, until within the 
last decade, horsemen were content to 
breed to E.glish horses. One often hears 
some English breeder say, “That is a 
good colt. He has four crosses close up 
to Bend Or.” This constant inbreeding 
has had a bad effect in that it has made 
most English horses highly nervous, al- 
most crazy. They lash out with their feet, 
bite, and tremble like a leaf at the post. 
The American horse, like the American 
people, is the product of a judicious mix- 
ture of the best blood of the world. One 
distinctive difference between the Ameri- 
can and the English thoroughbred is due 
to the book makers in this country—the 
sacrifice of endurance and strength to 
speed. We breed sprinters. English 
trainers pay little attention to the time in 
which a race is won. 

Last year American horses ridden by 
American jockeys took part in 561 races in 
England, of which they won eighty five, 
were second in eighty, third in fifty two, 
and unplaced 344 times. The stakes and 
purses won amounted to $234,120. So far 
this season—that is, up to September 13— 
we have done even better proportionally. 
We have started in 453 races, winning 
seventy four, second in eighty one, third 
in forty seven, and unplaced 251 times. 
Our winnings amount to $259,000. Our 
horses were second in the Oaks and third 
in the Derby. 
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“VOU could hardly have stabbed him in 
the back, I suppose,” the king con- 
tinued. “ He must have turned when he 
heard you enter. Where was the wound?” 
“The wound that killed his highness 
will be found near the heart.” 

“Cruel!” Philip looked down at his 
own hands, and he shook his head very 
sadly. “Cruel, most cruel,” he repeated 
in a low tone. 

“T admit that it was a very cruel deed,” 
said Mendoza, looking at him fixedly. “ In 
that, your majesty is right.” 

“Tid you see your daughter before or 
after you had committed the murder?” 
asked the king calmly. 

“T have not seen my daughter since the 
murder was committed.” 

“ But you saw her before? Be careful, 
Perez. Write down every word. You 
say that you saw your daughter before 
you did it.” 

“T did not say that,” answered Men- 
doza firmly. 

“Tt makes very little difference,” said 
the king. “If you had seen her with his 
highness, the murder would have seemed 
less cold blooded, that is all. There would 
then have been something like a natural 
provocation for it.” 

There was a low sound, as of some one 
scratching at the door. That was the 
usual way of asking admittance to the 
king’s room on very urgent matters. 
Perez rose instantly, the king nodded to 
him, and he went to the door. On open- 
ing, some one handed him a folded paper 
ona gold salver. He brought it to Philip, 
dropped on one knee very ceremoniously, 
and presented it. Philip took the note 
and opened it, and Perez returned to his 
seat at once. 

The king unfolded the small sheet care- 
fully. The room was so full of light 
that he could read it where he sat, with- 
out moving. His eyes followed the lines 
quickly to the end, and returned to the 
beginning, and he read the missive again 
more carefully. Not the slightest change 
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of expression was visible in his face as he 
folded the paper neatly again in the exact 
shape in which he had received it. Then 
he remained silent a few moments. Perez 
held his pen ready to write, moving it me- 
chanically now and then, as if he were 
writing in the air, and staring at the fire, 
absorbed in his own thoughts, though his 
ear was on the alert. 

“You refuse to admit that you found 
your daughter and Don John together, 
then?” The king spoke with an interro- 
gation. 

“T. did not find them together,” an- 
swered Mendoza. “I have said so.” He 
was becoming exasperated under the pro- 
tracted cross examination. 

“You have not said so. My memory 
is very good, but if it should fail we have 
everything written down. I believe you 
merely refused to answer when I asked if 
you knew of their meeting—which meant 
that you did know of it. Is that it, 
Perez?” 

“ Exactly so, sire.” The secretary had 
already found the place among his notes. 

“Do you persistently refuse to admit 
that you had positive evidence of your 
daughter’s guilt. before the murder?” 

“T will not admit that, sire, for it would 
not be true.” 

“Your daughter has given her evidence 
since,” said the king, holding up the fold- 
ed note, and fixing his eyes at last on his 
victim’s face. If it were possible, Men- 
doza turned more ashy pale than before, 
and he started perceptibly at the king’s 
words. 

“T shall never believe that!” he cried 
in a voice which nevertheless betrayed his 
terror for his child. 

“ A few moments before this note was 
written,” said Philip calmly, “your 
daughter entered the throne room, and 
addressed the court, standing upon the 
steps of the throne—a very improper pro- 
ceeding, and one which Ruy Gomez should 
not have allowed. Your daughter Dolores 
—is that the girl’s name? Yes. Your 
daughter Dolores, amidst the most pro- 
found silence, confessed that she—it is so 
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monstrous that I can hardly bring myself 
to say it—that she had yielded to the im- 
portunities of his late highness, that she 
was with him in his room a long time this 
evening, and that, in fact, she was actually 
in his bedchamber when he was mur- 
dered.” 

“Tt is a lie!” cried Mendoza vehe- 
mently. “It is an abominable lie—she 
was not in the room! ” 

“She has said that she was,” answered 
Philip. “ You can hardly suppose a girl 
‘vapable of inventing such damning evi- 
dence against herself, even for the sake of 
saving her own father. She added that 
his highness was not killed by you. But 
that is puerile. She evidently saw you 
do it, and has boldly confessed that she 
was in the room—hidden somewhere, per- 
haps, since you absolutely refuse to admit 
that you saw her there. It is quite clear 
that you found the two together, and that 
you killed his highness before your daugh- 
ter’s eyes. Why not admit that, Men- 
doza? It makes you seem a little less cold 
blooded. The provocation was great ‘ 

“She was not there,” protested Men- 
doza, interrupting the king, for he hardly 
knew what he was doing. 

“ She was there, since she confesses to 
having been in the room. I do not tolerate 
interruption when I am speaking. She 
was there, and her evidence will be con- 
sidered. Even if you did not see her, how 
can you be sure that your daughter was 
not there? Did you search the room? 
Did you look behind the curtains?” 

“JT did not.” The stern old man seemed 
to shrink bodily under the frightful hu- 
miliation to which he was subjected. 

“ Very well, then you cannot swear that 
she was not inthe room. But you did not 
see her there. Then I am sorry to say that 
there can have been no extenuating cir- 
cumstances. You entered his highness’ 
bedchamber, you did not even speak to 
him, you drew your sword and you killed 
him. All this shows that you went there 
fully determined to commit the crime. 
But with regard to its motive, this strange 
confession of your daughter’s makes that 
quite clear. She had been extremely im- 
prudent with Don John, you were aware 
of the fact, and you revenged yourself in 
the most brutal way. Such vengeance 
never can produce any but the most fatal 
results. You yourself must die, in the first 
place, a degrading and painful death on 
the scaffold, and you die leaving behind 
you a ruined girl, who must bury herself 
in a convent, and never be seen by her 
worldly equals again. And besides that, 
you have deprived your king of a beloved 
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brother, and Spain of her most brilliant 
general. Could anything be worse? ” 

“Yes. There are worse things than 
that, your majesty, and worse things have 
been done. It would have been a thou- 
sand times worse if I had done the deed 
and cast the blame of it on a man so de- 
voted to me that he would bear the guilt 
in my stead, and a hundred thousand 
times worse if I had then held up that 
man to the execration of mankind, and 
tortured him with every distortion of evi- 
dence which great falsehoods can put upon 
a little truth. That would indeed have 
been far worse than anything I have done. 
God may find forgiveness for murderers, 
but there is only hell for traitors, and the 
hell of hells is the place of men who be- 
tray their friends.” 

“Tis mind is unsettled, I fear,” said 
the king, speaking to Perez. “ These are 
signs of madness.” 

“Indeed I fear so, sire,” answered the 
smooth secretary, shaking his head sol- 
emnly. “He does not know what he 
says.” 

“Tam not mad, and I know what I am 
saying, for I am a man under the hand 
of death.” Mendoza’s eyes glared at the 
king savagely as he spoke, and then at 
Perez, but neither could look at him, for 
neither dared to meet his gaze. “ As for 
this confession my daughter has made, I 
do not believe in it. But if she has said 
these things, you might have let me die 
without the bitterness of knowing them, 
since that was in your power. And God 
knows that I have staked my life freely 
for your majesty and for Spain these 
many years, and would again if I had it to 
lose instead of having thrown it away. 
And God knows, too, that for what I have 
done, be it good or bad, I will bear what- 
soever your majesty shall choose to say to 
me alone in the way of reproach. But, as 
I am a dying man, I will not forgive that 
scribbler there for having seen a Spanish 
gentleman’s honor torn to rags, and an 
old soldier’s last humiliation, and I pray 
Heaven with my dying breath that he may 
some day be tormented as he has seen me 
tormented, and worse, till he shall ery out 
for merey—as I will not! ” 

The cruelly injured man’s prayer was 
answered eight years from that day, and 
even now Perez turned slowly pale as he 
heard the words, for they were spoken 
with all the vehemence of a dying man’s 
eurse. But Philip was unmoved. He was 
probably not making Mendoza _ suffer 
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merely for the pleasure of watching his 
pain, though others’ suffering seems al- 
ways to have caused him a sort of morbid 
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satisfaction. What he desired most was 
to establish a logical reason for which 
Mendoza might have committed the crime, 
lest in the absence of sound evidence he 
himself should be suspected of having 
instigated it. He had no intention what- 
ever of allowing Mendoza to be subjected 
to torture during the trial that was to 
ensue. On the contrary, he intended to 
prepare all the evidence for the judges and 
to prevent Mendoza from saying anything 
in self defense. To that end it was neces- 
sary that the facts elicited should be 
clearly connected from first cause to final 
effect, and by the skill of Antonio Perez 
in writing down only the words which con- 
tributed to that end, the king’s purpose 
was now accomplished. He heard every 
word of Mendoza’s imprecation, and 
thought it proper to rebuke him for speak- 
ing so freely. 

“You forget yourself, sir,” he said 
coldly. “Don Antonio Perez is my pri- 
vate secretary, and you must respect him. 
While you belonged to the court, his posi- 
tion was higher and more important than 
your own; now that you stand convicted 
of an outrageous murder in cold blood, 
you need not forget that he is an innocent 
man. I have done, Mendoza. You will 
not see me again, for you will be kept in 
confinement until your trial, which can 
have only one issue. Come here.” 

He sat upright in his chair and held 
out his hand, while Mendoza approached 
with unsteady steps, and knelt upon one 
knee, as was the custom. 

“Tam not unforgiving,” said the king. 
“ Forgiveness is a very beautiful Chris- 
tian virtue, which we are taught to exer- 
cise from our earliest childhood. You 
have cut off my dearly loved brother in 
the flower of his youth, but you shall not 
die believing that I bear you any malice. 
So far as I am able, I freely forgive you 
for what you have done, and in token I 
give you my hand, that you may have that 
comfort at the last.” 

With incredible calmness Philip took 
Mendoza’s hand as he spoke, held it for 
a moment in his, and pressed it almost 
warmly at the last words. The old man’s 
loyalty to his sovereign had been a devo- 
tion almost amounting to real adoration, 
and bitterly as he had suffered through- 
out the terrible interview, he well nigh 
forgot every suffering as he felt the pres- 
sure of the royal fingers. In an instant 
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he had told himself that it had all been 
but a play, necessary to deceive Perez, and 
to clear the king from suspicion before 
the world, and that in this sense the un- 
bearable agony he had borne had served 
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his sovereign. He forgot all for a mo- 
ment, and, bending his iron gray head, he 
kissed the thin and yellow hand fervently, 
and looked up to Philip’s cold face and 
felt that there were tears of gratitude in 
his own eyes, of gratitude at being al- 
lowed to leave the world he hated with the 
certainty that his death was to serve his 
sovereign idol. 

“T shall be faithful to your majesty 
until the end,” he said simply, as the 
king withdrew his fingers, and he rose to 
his feet. 

The king nodded slowly, and his stony 
look watched Mendoza with a sort of fixed 
curiosity. Even he had not known that 
such men lived. 

“Call the guards to the door, Perez,” 
he said coldly. “ Tell the officer to take 
Don Diego Mendoza to the west tower 
for tonight, and to treat him with every 
consideration.” 

Perez obeyed. A detachment of hal- 
berdiers with an officer was stationed in 
the short, broad corridor that led to the 
room where Dolores was waiting. Perez 
gave the lieutenant his orders. 

Mendoza walked backward to the door 
from the king’s presence, making three 
low bows as he went. At the door he 
turned, taking no notice of the secretary, 
marched out with head erect, and gave 
himself up to the soldiers. 


XVII. 


Tue halberdiers closed round their old 
chief, but did not press upon him. Three 
went before him, three behind, and one 
walked on each side, and the lieutenant 
led the little detachment. The men were 
too much accustomed to seeing courtiers 
in the extremes of favor and disfavor to 
be much surprised at the arrest of Men- 
doza, and they felt no great sympathy for 
him. He had always been too rigidly ex- 
acting for their taste, and they longed for 
a younger commander, who should devote 
more time to his own pleasure and less to 
inspecting uniforms and finding fault 
with details. Yet Mendoza had been a 
very just man, and he possessed the emi- 
nently military bearing and temper which 
always impose themselves on soldiers. At 
the present moment, too, they were more 
inclined to pity him than to treat him 
roughly, for if they did not guess what 
had really taken place, they were quite 
sure that Don John of Austria had been 
murdered by the king’s orders, like Don 
Carlos and Queen Isabel and a fair num- 
ber of other unfortunate persons; and if 
the king had chosen Mendoza to do the 

















deed, the soldiers thought that he was 
probably not meant to suffer for it in the 
end, and that before long he would be re- 
stored to his command. It would, there- 
fore, be the better for them, later, if they 
showed him a certain deference in his 
misfortune. Besides, they had heard An- 
tonio Perez tell their officer that Mendoza 
was to be treated with every consideration. 

They marched in time, with heavy tread 
and the swinging gait to right and left 
that is natural to a soldier who carries for 
a weapon a long halberd with a very heavy 
head. Mendoza was as tall as any of them, 
and kept their step, holding his head high. 
He was bareheaded, but was otherwise still 
in the complete uniform he wore when on 
duty on state occasions. 

The corridor, which seemed short on 
account of its breadth and in comparison 
with the great size of the halls in the pal- 
ace, was some thirty paces long, and 
lighted by a number of chandeliers that 
hung from the painted vault. The party 
reached the door of the waiting room and 
halted a moment, while one of the king’s 
footmen opened the doors wide. Don Ruy 
Gomez and Dolores were waiting within. 
The servant passed rapidly through to 
open the doors beyond. Ruy Gomez stood 
up and drew his chair aside, somewhat 
surprised at the entrance of the soldiers, 
who rarely passed that way. Dolores 
opened her eyes at the sound of marching, 
but in the uncertain light of the candles 
she did not at first see Mendoza, half hid- 
den as he was by the men who guarded 
him. She paid little attention, for she 
was accustomed to seeing such detach- 
ments of halberdiers marching through 
the corridors when the sentries were re- 
lieved, and as she had never been in the 
king’s apartments she was not surprised 
by the sudden appearance of the soldiers, 
as her companion was. But as the latter 
made way for them he lifted his hat, which 
as a grandee he wore even in the king’s 
presence, and he bent his head courteously 
as Mendoza went by. He hoped that Do- 
lores would not see her father, but his own 
recognition of the prisoner had attracted 
her attention. She sprang to her feet with 
acry. Mendoza turned his head and saw 
her before she could reach him, for she 
was moving forward. He stood still, and 
the soldiers halted instinctively and 


parted before her, for they all knew their 
commander’s daughter. 

“Father!” she cried, and she tried to 
take his hand. 

But he pushed her away and turned his 
em resolutely towards the door before 
him, 
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“Close up! Forward—march!” he 
said, in his harsh tone of command. 

The men obeyed, gently forcing Dolores 
aside. They made two steps forward, but 
Ruy Gomez stopped them by a gesture, 
standing in their way and raising one 
hand, while he laid the other on the young 
lieutenant’s shoulder. Ruy Gomez was 
one of the greatest personages in Spain; 
he was the majordomo of the palace, and 
had almost unlimited authority. But the 
officer had his orders directly from the 
king, and felt bound to carry them out to 
the letter. 

“His majesty has directed me to con- 
vey Don Diego de Mendoza to the west 
tower without delay,” he said. “I beg 
your excellency to let us proceed.” 

Ruy Gomez still held him by the shoul- 
der with a gentle pressure. 

“ That I will not,” he said firmly; “ and 
if you are blamed for being slow in the 
execution of your duty, say that Ruy 
Gomez de Silva hindered you, and fear 
nothing. It is not right that father and 
daughter should part as these two are part- 
ing.’ 

“T have nothing to say to my daugh- 
ter,” said Mendoza harshly; but the words 
seemed to hurt him. 

“Don Diego,” answered Ruy Gomez, 
“the deed of which you have accused 
yourself is as much worse than anything 
your child has done as hatred is worse 
than love. By the right of mere human- 
ity, I take upon myself to say that you 
shall be left here a while with your daugh- 
ter, that you may take leave of each 
other.” He turned to the officer. “ With- 
draw your men, sir,” he said. “ Wait at 
the door. You have my word for the se- 
curity of your prisoner, and my authority 
for what you do. I will call you when it 
is time.” 

He spoke in a tone that admitted of no 
refusal, and he was obeyed. The officers 
and the men filed out, and Ruy Gomez 
closed the door after them. He himself 
recrossed the room and went out by the 
other way into the broad corridor. He 
meant to wait there. His orders had been 
carried out so quickly that Mendoza found 
himself alone with Dolores, almost as by 
a surprise. In his desperate mood, he re- 
sented what Ruy Gomez had done, as an 
interference in his family affairs, and he 
bent his bushy brows together as he stood 
facing Dolores, with folded arms. Four 
hours had not pasSed since they had last 
spoken together alone in his own dwell- 
ing; there was a lifetime of tragedy be- 
tween that moment and this. 

Dolores had not spoken since he had 
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pushed her away. She stood beside a 
chair, resting one hand upon it, dead 
white, with the dark shadow of pain un- 
der her eyes, her lips almost colorless, 
but firm and evenly closed. There were 
lines of suffering in her young face that 
looked as if they never could be effaced. 
It seemed to her that the worst conflict 
of all was raging in her heart as she 
watched her father’s face, waiting for the 
sound of his voice; and as for him, he 
would rather have gone back to the 
king’s presence to be tormented under the 
eyes of Antonio Perez than stand there, 
foreed to see her and speak to her. In 
his eyes, in the light of what he had been 
told, she was a ruined and shameless wom- 
an, who had deceived him day in, day out, 
for more than two years. And to her, so 
far as she could understand, he was the 
comdemned murderer of the man she had 
so innocently and truly loved. But yet, 
she had a doubt, and for that possibility, 
she had east her good name to the winds 
in the hope of saving his life. At one 
moment, in a vision of dread, she saw his 
armed hand striking at her lover; at the 
next she felt that he could never have 
struck the blow, and that there was an un- 
solved mystery behind it all. Never were 
two innocent human beings so utterly de- 
ceived, each about the other. 

“Father,” she said, at last, in a trem- 
bling tone, “ can you not speak to me, if I 
ean find heart to hear you?” 

“ What can we two say to each other? ” 
he asked sternly. “Why did you stop 
me? I am ready to die for killing the 
man who ruined you. I am glad. Why 
should I say anything to you, and what 
words can you have for me? I hope your 
end may come quickly, with such peace 
as you can find from your shame at the 
last. That is what I wish for you, and it 
is a good wish, for you have made death on 
the seaffold look easy to me, so that I long 
for it. Do you understand?” 

“ Condemned to death! ” she cried out, 
almost incoherently, before he had fin- 
ished speaking. “ But they cannot con- 
demn you—I have told them that I was 
there—that it was not you. They must be- 
lieve me. Oh, God of mercy! ” 

“ They believe you—yes. They believe 
that I found you together and killed him. 
I shall be tried by judges, but I am con- 
demned beforehand, and I must die.” He 
spoke calmly enough. “ Your fnad con- 
fession before the court only made my 
conviction more certain,” he said. “It 
gave the reason for the deed—and it 
burned away the last doubt I had. If 
they are slow in trying me, you will have 


been before the executioner, for he will 
find me dead—by your hand. You might 
have spared me that—and spared yourself. 
You sfill had the remnant of a good name, 
and your lover being dead, you might have 
worn the rag of your honor still. You 
have chosen to throw it away and let me 
know my full disgrace before I die a dis- 
graceful death. And yet you wish to 
speak to me. Do you expect my bless- 
ing ¢” 

Dolores had lost the power of speech. 
Passing her hand now and then across her 
forehead, as though trying to brush away 
a material veil, she stood half paralyzed, 
staring wildly at him while he spoke. But 
when she saw him turn away from her 
towards the door, as if he would go out 
and leave her there, her strength was 
loosed from the spell, and she sprang be- 
fore him and caught his wrists with her 
hands. 

“Tam as innocent as when my mother 
bore me,” she said, and her low voice rang 
with the truth. “I told the lie to save 
your life. Do you believe me now?” 

He gazed at her with haggard eyes for 
many moments before he spoke. 

“ How can it be true? ” he asked, but his 
voice shook in his throat. “ You were 
there—I saw you leave his room og 

“ No, that you never saw!” she cried, 
well knowing how impossible it was, since 
she had been locked in till after he had 
gone away. 

“T saw your dress—not this one—what 
you wore this afternoon.” 

“Not this one? I put on this court 
dress before I got out of the room in 
which you had locked me up. Inez helped 
me—I pretended that I was she, and wore 
her cloak, and slipped away, and I have 
not been back again. You did not see 
me.” 

Mendoza passed his hand over his eyes 
and drew back from her. If what she said 
were true, the strongest link was gone 
from the chain of facts by which he had 
argued so much sorrow and shame. For- 
getting himself and his own near fate, he 
looked at the court dress she wore, and a 
mere glance convinced him that it was 
not the one he had seen. 

“But ” he was suddenly confused— 
“but why did you need to disguise your- 
self? I left the Princess of Eboli with 
you, and I gave her permission to take 
you away to stay with her. You needed 
no disguise.” 

“T never saw her. She must have found 
Inez in the room. I was gone long before 
that.” 

“ Gone—where?” Mendoza was fast 
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losing the thread of it all; in his con- 
fusion of ideas he grasped the clue of his 
chief sorrow, which was far beyond any 
thought for himself. “ But if you are in- 
nocent—pray God you may be, as you say 
—how is it possible—oh, no! I cannot be- 
lieve it—I cannot! No woman could do 
that; no innocent girl could stand out be- 
fore a multitude of men and women, and 
say what you said 45 

“1 hoped to save your life. I had the 
strength. I did it.” 

Her clear gray eyes looked into his, and 
his doubt began to break away before the 
truth. 

“Make me believe it!” he cried, his 
voice breaking. “ Oh, God, make me be- 
lieve it before I die!” 

“Tt is true! ” she cried, in a low, strong 
voice that carried belief to his breast in 
spite of such reasoning as still had some 
power over him. “It is true, and you 
shall believe it; and if you will not, the 
man you have killed, the man I loved and 
trusted, the dead man who knows the 
whole truth as I know it, will come back 
from the dead to prove it true—for I 
swear it upon his soul in heaven, and upon 
yours and mine, that will not be long on 
earth—as I will swear it in the hour of 
your death and mine, since we must die! ” 

He could not take his eyes from hers 
that held him, and suddenly, in the pure 
depths, he seemed to see her soul facing 
him without fear, and he knew that what 
she said was true, and his tortured heart 
leaped up at the good certainty. 

“T believe you, my child,” he said at 
last, and then his gray lids half closed over 
his eyes and he bent down to her, and put 
his arm round her. 

But she shuddered at the touch of his 
right hand, and though she knew that he 
was a condemned man, and that she might 
never see him again, she could not bear 
to receive his parting kiss upon her fore- 
head. 

“Oh, father, why did you kill him?” 
she asked, turning her head away and 
moving to escape from his hold. 

3ut Mendoza did not answer. His arm 
dropped by his side, and his face grew 
white and stony. She was asking him to 
give up the king’s secret, to keep which 
he was giving his life. Hefelt that it would 
be treason to tell even her. And besides, 
she would not keep the secret—what 
woman could, what daughter would? It 
must go out of the world with him, if it 
was to be safe. He glanced at her and saw 
her face ravaged by an hour’s grief. Yet 
she would not mourn Don John the less if 
she knew whose hand had done the deed. 
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It could make but little difference to her, 
though to himself that difference would be 
great, if she knew that he died innocent. ° 

And then began a struggle fierce and 
grim, that tore his soul and wounded his 
heart as no death agony could have hurt 
him. Since he had judged her unjustly, 
since it had all been a hideous dream, 
since she was still the child that had been 
all in all to him throughout her life, since 
all was changed, he did not wish to die; he 
bore the dead man no hatred, it was no 
soothing satisfaction to his outraged heart 
to know him dead of a sword wound in 
the breast, far away in the room where 
they had left him; there was no fierce re- 
gret that he had not driven the thrust him- 
self. The man was as innocent as the 
innocent girl, and he himself, as innocent 
as both, was to be led out to die to shield 
the king—no more. His life was to be 
taken for that only, and he no longer set 
its value at naught nor wished it over. 
He was the mere scapegoat, to suffer for 
his master’s crime, since crime it was and 
nothing better. And since he was willing 
to bear the punishment, or since there was 
now no escape from it, had he not at least 
the human right to proclaim his innocence 
to the only being he really loved? It would 
be monstrous to deny it. What could she 
do, after all, even if she knew the truth? 
Nothing. No one would dare to believe 
her if she accused the king. She would 
be shut up in a convent as a mad woman, 
but in any case she would certainly dis- 
appear to end her life in some religious 
house as soon as he was dead. Poor girl 
—she had loved Don John with all her 
heart—what could the world hold for her, 
even if the disgrace of her father’s death 
were not to shut her out of the world al- 
together, as it inevitably must. She would 
not live long, but she would live in the 
profoundest sorrow. It would be an alle- 
viation, almost the greatest possible, to 
know that her father’s hand was not 
stained by such a deed. 

His brow unbent, his arms unfolded 
themselves, and he held them out to Do- 
lores with a smile almost gentle. 

“ There is no blood on these hands, my 
little girl,” he said tenderly. “I did not 
do it, child. Let me hold you in my arms 
once and kiss you before I go. We are 
both innocent—we can bless each other 
before we part forever.” 

The pure gray eyes opened wide in 
amazement. Dolores could hardly believe 
her ears, as she made a step towards him, 
and then stopped, shrinking, and then 
made one step more. Her lips moved and 
wondering words came to him, so low that 
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he could hardly understand, save that she 
questioned him. 

“You did not do it?” she breathed. 
“You did not kill him, after all? But 
then—who—wh id 

Still she hesitated, though she came 
slowly nearer, and a faint light warmed 
her sorrowful face. 

“You must try to guess who and why,” 
he said in a tone as low as her own. “I 
must not tell you that.” 

“T cannot guess,” she answered; but she 
was close to him now, and she had taken 
one of his hands softly in both her own, 
while she gazed into his eyes. “ How can 
I understand unless you tell me? Is it 
so great a secret that you must die for 
it, and never tell it? Oh, father, father! 
Are you sure—quite sure?” 

“He was dead already when I came 
into the room,” Mendoza answered. “I 
did not even see him hurt.” 

“ But then—yes—then ”—her voicesank 
to a whisper—“ then it was the king!” 

He saw the words on her lips rather 
than heard them, and she saw in his face 
that she was right. She dropped his hand 
and threw her arms round his neck, press- 
ing her bosom to his breastplate; and 
suddenly her love for him awoke, and she 
began to know how she might have loved 
him if she had known him through all the 
years that were gone. 

“Tt cannot be that he will let you die! ” 
she cried softly. ‘ You shall not die!” 
she cried again, with sudden strength, and 
her light frame shook his as if she would 
wrench him back from inevitable fate. 

“ My little girl,” he answered, most ten- 
derly clasping her to him, and most 
thoughtfully, lest his armor should hurt 
her, “I can die happy now, for I have 
found all of you again.” 

“You shall not die! You shall not 
die!” she cried. “I will not let you go 
—they must take me, too——” 

“No power can save me now, my dar- 
ling,” he answered. “ But it does not 
matter, since you know. It will be easy 
now.” 

She could only hold him with her small 
hands, and say over and over again that 
she would not let him go. 

“ Ah, why have you never loved me be- 
fore in all these years?” he cried. “It 
was my fault—all my fault.” 

“T love you now with all my heart,” she 
answered, “ and I will save you, even from 
the king; and you and I and Inez will go 
far away, and you two shall comfort me 
and love me till I go to him.” 

Mendoza shook his head sadly, looking 
over her shoulder as he held her, for he 
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knew that there was no hope now. Had 
he known, or half guessed, but an hour or 
two ago, he would have turned on his heel 
from the door of Don John’s chamber, 
and he would have left the king to bear 
the blame or shift it as he could. 

“It is too late, Dolores. God bless you, 
my dear, dear child! It will soon be over 
—two days at most, for the people will ery 
out for the blood of Don John’s murderer; 
and when they see mine they will be satis- 
fied. It is too late now. Good by, my little 
girl, good by! Blessings be on your dear 
head!” 

Dolores nestled against him, as she had 
never done before, with the feeling that 
she had found something that had been 
wanting in her life, at the very moment 
when the world, with all it held for her, 
was slipping over the edge of eternity. 

“T will not leave you,” she cried again. 
“They shall take me to your prison, and 
I will stay with you and take care of you, 
and never leave you; and at last I shall 
save your life, and then A 

The door of the corridor opened, and 
she saw Ruy Gomez standing in the en- 
trance, as if he were waiting. His face 
was calm and grave as usual, but she saw 
a profound pity in his eyes. 

“No, no,” she cried to him; “not yet 
—one moment more!” 

But Mendoza turned his head at her 
words, looking over his shoulder, and he 
saw the prince also. 

“T am ready,” he said briefly, and he 
tried to take Dolores’ hands from his 
neck. “It is time,” he said to her. “ Be 
brave, my darling. We have found each 
other at last. It will not be long before 
we are together forever.” 

He kissed her tenderly once more, and 
loosed her hold, putting her two hands 
together and kissing them also. 

“T will not say good by,” she said. “It 
is not good by—it shall not be. I shall be 
with you soon.” 

His eyes lingered upon hers for a mo- 
ment, and then he broke away, setting his 
teeth lest he should choke and break down. 
He opened the door and presented himself 
to the halberdiers. Dolores heard his fa- 
miliar voice give the words of command. 

“Close up! Forward—march! ” 

The heavy tramp she knew so well began 
at once, and echoed along the outer en- 
tries, growing slowly less distinct till it 
was only a distant and rumbling echo, 
and then died away altogether. Her hand 
was still on the open door, and Ruy Go- 
mez was standing beside her. He gently 
drew her away, and closed the door again. 
She let him lead her to a chair, and sat 
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down where she had sat before. But this 
time she did not lean back exhausted, with 
half closed eyes; she rested her elbow on 
her knee and her chin in her hand, and 
she tried to think connectedly to a con- 
clusion, She remembered all the details 
of the past hours one by one, and she felt 
that the determination to save her father 
had given her strength to live. 

“Don Ruy Gomez,” she said at last, 
looking up to the tall old nobleman, who 
stood by the brazier warming his hands 
again, “can I see the king alone?” 

“That is more than I can promise,” an- 
swered the prince. “I have asked an au- 
dience for you, and the chamberlain will 
bring word presently whether his majesty 
is willing to see you. But if you are ad- 
mitted, I cannot tell whether Perez will be 
there or not. He generally is. His pres- 
ence need make no difference to you. He 
is an excellent young man, full of heart. 
I have great confidence in him—so much 
so that I recommended him to his majesty 
as secretary. I am sure that he will do 
all he ean to be of use to you.” 

Dolores looked up incredulously, and 
with a certain wonder at the prince’s ex- 
treme simplicity. Yet he had been mar- 
ried ten years to the clever woman who 
ruled him and Perez and King Philip, and 
made each one believe that she was de- 
voted to him only, body and soul. Of the 
three, Perez alone may have guessed the 
truth, but, though it was degrading 
enough, he would not let it stand in the 
way of his advancement. 

“People are very unjust to Perez,” the 
prince added. “ But the king trusts him. 
If he is there, try to conciliate him, for he 
has much influence with his majesty.” 

Dolores said nothing, and resuming her 
attitude, returned to her sad meditations, 
and to the study of some immediate plan. 
But she could think of no way. Her only 
fixed intention was to see the king him- 
self. Ruy Gomez could do no more to 
help her than he had done already, and 
that indeed was not little, since it was to 
his kindly impulse that she owed her meet- 
ing with her father. 

“ And if Perez is not inclined to help 
Don Diego,” said the prince, after a long 
pause which had not interrupted the slow 
progression of his kindly thought, “I will 
request my wife to speak to him. I have 
often noticed that the princess can make 
Perez do almost anything she wishes. 
Women are far cleverer than men, my 
dear—they have ways we do not under- 
stand. Yes, I will interest my wife in the 
affair. It would be a sad thing if your 
father ad 





The old man stopped short, and Dolores 
wondered vaguely what he had been going 
to say. Ruy Gomez was a very strange 
compound of almost child-like and most 
honorable simplicity and of the expe- 
rienced wisdom with regard to the truth 
of matters in which he was not concerned, 
which sometimes belongs to very honor- 
able and simple men. 

“You do not believe that my father 
is guilty,” said Dolores, boldly asserting 
what she suspected. 

“ My dear child,” answered Ruy Gomez, 
twisting his rings on his fingers as he 
spread his hands above the coals in the 
brazier, “I have lived in this court for 
fifty years, and I have learned in that 
time that where great matters are at stake, 
those who do not know the whole truth 
are often greatly deceived by appearances. 
I know nothing of the real matter now, 
but it would not surprise me if a great 
change took place before tomorrow night. 
A man who has committed a crime so 
horrible as the one your father confessed 
before us all rarely finds it expedient to 
make such a confession, and a young girl, 
my dear, who has really been a little too 
imprudently in love with a royal prince, 
would be a great deal too wise to make 
a dramatic statement of her fault to the 
assembled grandees of Spain.” 

He looked across at Dolores and smiled 
gently. But she only shook her head 
gravely in answer, though she wondered 
at what he said, and wondered, too, 
whether there might not be a great many 
persons in the court who thought as he 
did. She was silent, too, because it hurt 
her to talk when she could not draw 
breath without remembering that what 
she had lived for was lying dead in that 
dim room on the upper story. 

The door opened, and a chamberlain en- 
tered the room. 

“His majesty is pleased to receive 
Dofia Dolores de Mendoza in private au- 
dience,” he said. 

Ruy Gomez rose and led Dolores out 
into the corridor. 


XVIII. 


Dotores had prepared no speech with 
which to appeal to the king, and she had 
not counted upon her own feelings to- 
wards him when she found herself in the 
room where Mendoza had been questioned, 
and heard the door closed behind her by 
the chamberlain who had announced her 
coming. She stood still a moment, dazzled 
by the brilliant lights after having been 
so long in the dimmer waiting room. She 
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had never before been in the king’s study, 
and she had fancied it very different from 
what it really was when she had tried to 
picture to herself the coming interview. 
She had supposed the room small, somber, 
littered with books and papers, and cold; 
it was, on the contrary, so spacious as to 
be almost a hall, it was brightly illumi- 
nated and warmed by the big wood fire. 
Magnificent tapestries covered the walls 
with.glowing color, and upon one of these, 
in barbaric bad taste, was hung a single 
great picture by Titian, Philip’s favorite 
master. Dolores blushed as she recog- 
nized in the face of the insolent Venus 
the features of the Princess of Eboli. 

As Dolores entered, she saw the king in 
profile, seated in his great cha‘r at some 
distance from the fire, but looking at it 
steadily. He did not notice her presence 
at first. Antonio Perez sat at the table, 
busily writing, and he only glanced at 
Dolores sideways when he heard the door 
close after her. She sank almost to the 
ground as she made the first courtesy be- 
fore advancing, and she came forward into 
the light. As her skirt swept the ground 
a second time, Philip looked slowly round, 
and his dull stare followed her as she came 
round in a quarter of a wide circle and 
courtesied a third time immediately in 
front of him. 

She was very beautiful, as she stood 
waiting for him to speak, and meeting 
his gaze fearlessly with a look of cold con- 
tempt in her white face, such as no living 
person had ever dared to turn to him, 
while the light of anger burned in her 
deep gray eyes. But for the presence of 
the secretary, she would have spoken first, 
regardless of court ceremony. Philip 
looked at her attentively, mentally com- 
paring her with his young queen’s placidly 
dull personality and with the Princess of 
Eboli’s fast disappearing and somewhat 
coarse beauty. 

“Be seated, Dofia Dolores,” he said at 
last, in a muffled voice that was not harsh. 
“T am glad that you have come, for I 
have much to say to you.” 

Without lifting his wrist from the arm 
of the chair on which it rested, the king 
moved his hand, and his long forefinger 
pointed to a low cushioned stool that was 
placed near him. Dolores came forward 
unwillingly and sat down. Perez watched 
the two thoughtfully, and forgot his wri- 
ting. He did not remember that any one 
excepting the Princess of Eboli had been 
allowed to be seated in the king’s study. 
The queen never came there. Perez’ work 
exempted him in private, of course, from 
much of the tedious ceremonial upon 
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which Philip insisted. Dolores sat upon 
the edge of the stool, very erect, with her 
hands folded on her knees. 

“Dota Dolores is pale,” observed the 
king. “ Bring a cordial, Perez, or a glass 
of Oporto wine.” 

“JT thank your majesty,” said the young 
girl quickly. “I need nothing.” 

“JT will be your physician,” answered 
Philip very suavely. “I shall insist upon 
your taking the medicine I prescribe.” 

He did not turn his eyes from her as 
Perez brought a gold salver and offered 
Dolores the glass. It was impossible to 
refuse, so she lifted it to her lips and 
sipped a little. 

“T thank your majesty,” she said again. 
“T thank you, sir,” she said gravely to 
Perez as she set down the glass, but she 
did not raise her eyes to his face as she 
spoke, any more than she would have done 
if he had been a footman. 

“T have much to say to you, and some 
questions to ask of you,” the king began, 
speaking very slowly, but with extreme 
suavity. 

He paused, and coughed a little, but 
Dolores said nothing. Then he began to 
look at her again, and while he spoke he 
steadily examined every detail of her ap- 
pearance till his inscrutable gaze had 
traveled from her head dress to the points 
of her velvet slippers, and finally remained 
fixed upon her mouth in a way that dis- 
turbed her even more than the speech he 
made. Perez had resumed his seat. 

“In my life,” he began, speaking of 
himself quite without formality, “I have 
suffered more than most men, in being be- 
reaved of the persons to whom I have 
been most sincerely attached. The most 
fortunate and successful sovereign in the 
world has been and is the most unhappy 
man in his kingdom. One after another, 
those I have loved have been taken from 
me, until I am almost alone in the world 
that is so largely mine. I suppose you 
cannot understand that, my dear, for my 
sorrows began before you were born. But 
they have reached their crown and cul- 
mination today in the death of my dear 
brother.” 

He paused, watching her mouth, and he 
saw that she was making a superhuman 
effort to control herself, pressing the beau- 
tiful lips together, though they moved 
painfully in spite of her, and visibly lost 
color. 

“Perez,” he said after a moment, “ you 
may go and take some rest. I will send 
for you when I need you.” 

The secretary rose, bowed low, and left 
the room by a small masked door in a cor- 











ner. The king waited till he saw it close 
before he spoke again. His tone changed 
a little then and his words came quickly, 
as if he felt here constraint. 

“T feel,” he said, “ that we are united by 
a common calamity, my dear. I intend to 
take you under my most particular care 
and protection from this very hour. Yes, 
1 know”—he held up his hand todeprecate 
any interruption, for Dolores seemed 
about to speak. “I know why you come 
tome. You wish to intercede for your fa- 
ther. That is natural, and you are right 
to come to me yourself, for I would rather 
hear your voice than that of another 
speaking for you, and I would rather 
grant any mercy in my power to you di- 
rectly than to some personage of the court 
who would be seeking his own interest as 
much as yours.” 

“T ask justice, not mercy, sire,” said 
Dolores in a firm, low voice, and the fire 
lightened in her eyes. 

“Your father shall have both,” an- 
swered Philip, “ for they are compatible.” 

“He needs no mercy,” returned the 
young girl, “ for he has done no harm. 
Your majesty knows that as well as I.” 

“Tf I knew that, my dear, your father 
would not be under arrest. I cannot guess 
what you know or do not know fe 

“1 know the truth.” She spoke so con- 
fidently that the king’s expression changed 
a little. 

“T wish I did,” he answered, with as 
much suavity as ever. “ But tell me what 
you think you know about this matter. 
You may help me to sift it, and then I 
shall be the better able to help you, if 
such a thing be possible. What do you 
know?” 

Dolores leaned forward towards him 
from her seat, almost rising as she lowered 
her voice to a whisper, her eyes fixed on 
his face. 

“T was close behind the door your maj- 
esty wished to open,” she said. “I heard 
every word; I heard your sword drawn 
and I heard Don John fall—and then it 
was some time before I heard my father’s 
voice, taking the blame upon himself, lest 
it should be said that the king had mur- 
dered his own brother in his room, un- 
armed. Is that the truth or not?” 

While she was speaking, a greenish hue 
overspread Philip’s face, ghastly in the 
candlelight. He sat upright in his chair, 
his hands straining on its arms and push- 
ing, as if he would have got further back 
if he could. He had foreseen everything 
except that Dolores had been in the next 
room, for his secret spies had informed 
him through Perez that her father had 
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kept her a prisoner during the early part 
of the evening and until after supper. 

“When you were both gone,” Dolores 
continued, holding him under her terrible 
eyes, “I came in, and I found him dead, 
with the wound in his left breast, and he 
was unarmed, murdered without a chance 
for his life. There is blood upon my 
dress where it touched his—the blood of 
the man I loved, shed by you. Ah, he was 
right to call you coward, and he died for 
me, because you said things of me that no 
loving man would bear. He was right to 
call you coward—it was well said—it was 
the last word he spoke, and I shall not for- 
get it. He had borne everything you 
heaped upon himself, your insults, your 
scorn of his mother, but he would not let 
you cast a slur upon my name, and if you 
had not killed him out of sheer cowardice, 
he would have struck you in the face. And 
then my father took the blame to save 
you from the monstrous accusation, and 
that all might believe him guilty he told 
the lie that saved you before them all. Do 
I know the truth? Is one word of that 
not true?” 

She had quite risen now andstood before 
him like an accusing angel. And he, who 
was seldom taken unawares, and was very 
hard to hurt, leaned back and suffered, 
slowly turning his head from side to side 
against the back of the high carved chair. 

“Confess that it is true!” she cried in 
concentrated tones. “Can you not even 
find courage for that? You are not the 
king now, you are your brother’s murder- 
er, and the murderer of the man I loved, 
whose wife I should have been tomorrow. 
Look at me, and confess that I have told 
the truth. I am a Spanish woman, and I 
would not see my country branded before 
the world with the shame of your royal 
murders, and if you will confess and save 
my father, I will keep your secret for my 
country’s sake. But if not—then, you 
must either kill me here, as you slew him, 
or, by the God that made you and the 
mother that bore you, I will tell all Spain 
what you are, and the men who loved Don 
John of Austria shall rise and take your 
blood for his blood, though it be blood 
royal, and you shall die, as you killed, 
like the coward you are!” 

The king’s eyes were closed, and still 
his great pale head moved slowly from 
side to side; for he was suffering, and the 
torture of mind he had made Mendoza 
bear was avenged already. But he was 
silent. 

“ Will you not speak? ” asked the young 
girl, with blazing eyes. “Then, find some 
weapon and kill me here before I go, for 
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I shall not wait until you find many 
words.” 

She was silent, and she stood upright in 
the act to go. He made no sound, and 
she moved towards the door, stood still, 
then moved again and then again, pausing 
for his answer at each step. He heard 
her, but could not bring himself to speak 
the words she demanded of him. She be- 
gan to walk quickly. Her hand was al- 
most on the door when he raised himself 
by the arms of his chair, and cried out to 
her in a frightened voice: 

“No, no! Stay here—you must not go 
—what do you want me to say?” 

She advanced a step again, and once 
more stood still and met his scared eyes 
as he turned his face towards her. 

“Say, ‘You have spoken the truth,” 
she answered, dictating to him as if she 
were the sovereign and he a guilty sub- 
ject. 

She waited a moment and then moved 
as if she would go out. 

“ Stay—yes—it is true—I did it—for 
God’s mercy, do not betray me!” 

He almost screamed the words out to 
her, half rising, his body bent, his face 
livid in his extreme fear. She came slowly 
back towards him, keeping her eyes upon 
him as if he were some dangerous wild 
animal that she controlled by her look 
alone. 

“ That is not all,” she said. “ That was 
for me, that I might hear the words from 
your own lips. There is something more.” 

“What more do you want of me?” 
asked Philip in thick tones, leaning back 
exhausted in his chair. 

“My father’s freedom and safety,” an- 
swered Dolores. “I must have an order 
for his instant release. He can hardly 
have reached his prison yet. Send for him. 
Let him come here at once, as a free man.” 

“That is impossible,” replied Philip. 
“He has confessed the deed before the 
whole court—he cannot possibly be set at 
liberty without a trial. You forget what 
you are asking—indeed, you forget your- 
self altogether too much.” 

He was gathering his dignity again, by 
force of habit, as his terror subsided, but 
Dolores was too strong for him. 

“T am not asking anything of your maj- 
esty; I am dictating terms to my lover’s 
murderer,” she said proudly. 

“This is past bearing, girl!” cried 
Philip hoarsely. “You are out of your 
mind. I shall call servants to take you 
away to a place of safety. We shall see 
what you will do then. You shall not im- 
pose your insolence upon me any longer.” 

Dolores refiected that it was probably 
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in his power to carry out the threat, and to 
have her carried off by the private door 
through which Perez had gone out. She 
saw in 4 flash how great her danger was, 
for she was the only witness against him, 
and if he could put her out of the way in 
a place of silence, he could send her father 
to trial and execution without risk to him- 
self, as he had certainly intended to do. 
On the other hand, she had been able to ter- 
rify him to submission a few moments 
earlier. In the instant working of her wom- 
an’s mind, she recollected how his fright 
had increased as she had approached 
the door by which she had entered. His 
only chance of accomplishing her disap- 
pearance lay in having her taken away by 
some secret passage, where no open scan- 
dal could be possible. 

Before she answered his last angry 
speecn, she had almost reached the main 
entrance again. 

“Call whom you will,” she said con- 
temptuously. “ You cannot save yourself, 
Don Ruy Gomez is on the other side of 
that door, and there are chamberlains 
and guards there, too. I shall have told 
them all the truth before your men can lay 
hands on me. If you will not write the 
order to release my father, I shall go out 
at once. In ten minutes there will be a 
revolution in the palace, and tomorrow all 
Spain will be on fire to avenge your 
brother. Spain has not forgotten Don 
Carlos yet! There are those alive who 
saw you give Queen Isabel the draft 
that killed her—with your own hand. Are 
you mad enough to think that no one 
knows those things; that your spies, who 
spy on others, do not spy on you; that you 
alone, of all mankind, can commit every 
crime with impunity?” 

“Take care, girl! Take care 

“ Beware, Don Philip of Austria, King 
of Spain and half the world, lest a girl’s 
voice be heard above yours, and a girl’s 
hand loosen the foundation of your throne, 
lest all mankind rise up tomorrow and 
take your life for the lives you have des- 
troyed! Outside this door here, there are 
men who guess the truth already, who hate 
you as they hate Satan, and who loved 
your brother as every living being loved 
him—except you. One moment more— 
order my father to be set free, or I will 
open and speak. One moment! You will 
not? It is too late—you are lost!” 

Her hand went out to open, but Philip 
was already on his feet, and with quick, 
clumsy steps he reached the writing table, 
seized the pen Perez had thrown down, 
and began to scrawl words rapidly in his 
great, angular handwriting. He threw 
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sand upon it to dry the ink, and then 
poured the grains back into the silver 
sand box, glanced at the paper, and held 
it out to Dolores without a word. His 
other hand slipped along the table to a 
silver bell, used for calling his private at- 
tendants, but the girl saw the movement 
and instinctively suspected his treachery. 
He meant her to come to the table, when 
he would ring the bell and then catch her 
and hold her by main force till help came. 
Her faculties were furiously awake under 
the strain she bore, and outran his slow 
cunning. 

“Tf you ring that bell, I will open,” she 
said imperiously. “I must have the pa- 
per here, where I am safe, and I must read 
it myself before I shall be satisfied.” 

“You are a terrible woman,” said the 
king, but she did not like his smile as he 
came towards her, holding out the docu- 
ment. 

She took it from his hand, keeping her 
eyes on his, for something told her that 
he would try to seize her and draw her 
from the door while she was reading it. 
For some seconds they faced each other 
in silence, and she knew by his deter- 
mined attitude that she was right, and 
that it would not be safe to look down. 
She wondered why he did not catch her in 
his arms as she stood, and then she real- 
ized that her free hand was on the latch 
of the door, and that he knew it. She 
slowly turned the handle, and drew the 
door to her, and she saw his face fall. She 
moved to one side so that she could have 
sprung out if he had tried violence, and 
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then at last she allowed her eyes to glance 
at the paper. It was an order and would 
be obeyed; she saw that, at a glance, for 
it said that Don Diego de Mendoza was to 
be set at liberty instantly and uncondi- 
tionally. 

“T humbly thank your majesty, and 
take my leave,” she said, throwing the 
door wide open and courtesying low. 

A chamberlain who had seen the door 
move on its hinges stepped in to shut it, 
for it opened inward. The king beckoned 
him in, and closed it, but before it was 
quite shut, he heard Dolores’ voice. 

“Don Ruy Gomez,” she was saying, 
“this is an order to set my father at lib- 
erty unconditionally and at once. I do 
not know to whom it should be given. 
Will you take it for me and see to it?” 

“T will go to the west tower myself,” 
he said, beginning to walk with her. 
“Such good news is even better when a 
friend brings it.” 

“Thank you. Tell him from me that he 
is safe, for his majesty has told me that he 
knows the whole truth. Will you do that? 
You have been very kind to me tonight, 
prince—let me thank you with all my 
heart now, for we may not meet again. 
You will not see me at court after this, 
and I trust my father will take us back to 
Valladolid and live with us.” 

“That would be wise,” answered Ruy 
Gomez. “ As for any help I have given 
you, it has been little enough and freely 
given. I will not keep your father waiting 
for his liberty. Good night, Dofia Do- 
lores.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE feast is over, the guests are fled ; 

It is time to be old, it is time for bed. 

The wind has blown out every light, 

And the pleasure garden is turned to blight ; 

The trees like puffed out candles stand, 

And the smoke of their darkness is over the land. 


Heavily hangs the drowsy head, 
Heavily droop the lashes ; 

To bed, to bed! Let prayers be said, . 
And cover the fire with ashes. 


How the pipers piped and the dancers flew 

(Their hearts were piping and dancing, too), 

Wine of the sun and surge of the stream, 

Birds in an ecstasy, flowers that teem, 

All gone by. Now the quiet sky 

Looks down on the earth where the snow must lie. 


Heavily hangs the drowsy head, 
Heavily droop the lashes ; 


To bed, to bed ! 


Let prayers be said, 


And cover the fire with ashes. 


Ethelwyn Wetherald. 
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The German Army: The Most Perfect 
Military Organization in the World.’ 


BY ROBERT £. PARK. 


~HOW THE GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION 


OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE MAKES 


NECESSARY A GREAT ARMED FORCE READY FOR INSTANT ACTION—HOW 
THE ARMY IS ORGANIZED, AND HOW IT HAS REACHED ITS PRESENT 


HIGH DEGREE OF EFFICIENCY. 


“THE night of July 15, 1870, is memo- 

rable in the history of Berlin. For 
two days the city had been filled with the 
rumors of war. At eleven o’clock that 
night, General von Moltke, chief of the 
general staff, left his quarters in the 
Kénigsplatz and drove rapidly in the di- 
rection of the Schloss. Crowds of excited 
burghers cheered him as he passed through 
the monumental Brandenburg Gate and 
entered the historical thoroughfare Unter 
den Linden. 

As by a sudden intuition, all the world 
seemed to have guessed that the summon- 
ing of the highest officer of the Prussian 
army to the palace at this critical mo- 
ment could mean but one thing. The 
order for the mobilization of the army of 
the North German Federation was, in fact, 
issued that night. Two days later, France 
formally declared war upon Germany. 

On August 3, just nineteen days from 
the date of the beginning of the mobiliza- 
tion, Germany had concentrated on the 
French border, at Tréves, Mayence, and 
Landau, three completely equipped ar- 
mies, numbering five hundred and fifteen 
thousand men. France, whose plan had 
been to surprise her opponent by a sudden 
and impetuous invasion, was able to op- 
pose the German host with but two hun- 
dred and thirty thousand widely scattered 
and immobile troops. 

The German force pushed forward with 
the vast and irresistible precision of some 
gigantic machine. The French, under 
the shock of its advance, rolled back in 
headless confusion to the shelter of their 
fortresses—first Strasburg, then Metz— 
and were cornered at Sedan. Victor 
Hugo, in describing the great battle 
fought around the last named town, said: 


“ Sedan was the mortar, the German army 
was the pestle; between them the French 
army was ground to powder.” 

The battle of Sedan, which virtually de- 
cided the Franco Prussian war, was fought 
September 1, six weeks after war was first 
declared. The results of these six weeks, 
from July 15 to September 1, revealed to 
a somewhat startled Europe that a new 
power had made its appearance in the 
world; and this new power was the Ger- 
man army. 


GERMANY’S MILITARY PROBLEM. 


At the opening of the Franco Prussian 
war the German army was undoubtedly 
the most effective fighting machine in ex- 
istence. For thirteen years General von 
Moltke had been chief of the general staff. 
During this time he had brought the or- 
ganization to a stage of perfection that 
it has never since surpassed, if, indeed, 
it has equaled it. 

It is not difficult to estimate in general 
terms the sources of this superiority. 
Partly it was the genius of the leader, 
partly it was the character of the Ger- 
man people, but finally it was the organi- 
zation of the army itself as a military 
machine. 

The old Prussian army, with which 
Frederick the Great had hewn an empire 
out of central Europe, went to pieces un- 
der the blows of the French battalions at 
Jena. The organization of the present 
German army, modeled upon that of Prus- 
sia, dates from this Prussian defeat. The 
catastrophe of 1806 impressed upon the 
minds of the men of that day one im- 
portant fact, namely, that Prussia, from 
the very nature of her geographical po- 
sition, was likely to be called upon from 


* This is the second of a series of articles on the great secular organizations of the world. The first, on “ Tammany 
Hall,” appeared in the October MunseEy. 
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iime to time to fight for her very existence 
as a nation. 

This fact of geographical position is 
important. 

General von Moltke, speaking in the 
Reichstag in 1880, said: “ As far as con- 
cerns our geographical positions, our 
neighbors have what I shall call the liberty 
of their back doors. They have behind 
them either the Pyrenees or the Alps, or 
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itself. For this army was, primarily and 
before all, created for defense. 


THE GERMAN NATION IN ARMS. 


The problem that presented itself to 
Scharnhorst, Hardenberg, and Stein, the 
men who gave its first form to the exist- 
ing organization, was this: . “ What is 
necessary in order that the state, in the 
emergencies that arise, may defend itself 









































THE KAISER AND KING ALBERT OF SAXONY AT A REVIEW. KING ALBERT IS A FIELD MARSHAL AND 
INSPECTOR GENERAL OF THE GERMAN ARMY, AND COMMANDED A CORPS IN THE WAR WITH FRANCE. 


a half civilized population from whom one 
has nothing to fear. We are in the center 
of all the great powers, the very center. 
Our neighbors upon the east and upon 
the west face only one way. We must 
face in all directions. Our neighbors 
have even in time of peace posted large 
forces on our frontier, while our troops 
must remain equally distributed over the 
whole country.” 

This defines the military necessity of 
Germany, out of which the German army 
sprang. It is this fact of geographical 
position that has steadily set the problem 
of German military strategy, and deter- 
mined finally the character of the army 

5M 


with all the force and with all the re- 
sources that it possesses?” 

The first and immediate answer to this 
question seemed to be that every able 
bodied citizen should enter the army. This 
was the origin of the law, since adopted by 
France, which declares that every citizen 
shall also be a soldier, and for a certain 
term bear arms in defense of the country. 
Henceforth, the army was to be nothing 
less than the nation in arms. 

The subsequent division of this army 
into what we call in America the regulars, 
and then into the reserve, the landwehr, or 
militia, and the landsturm, which latter 
consists of all persons from seventeen to 
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AT A GERMAN MILITARY TOURNAMENT—TROOPERS (DRAGOONS) SPARRING WITH LANCES. 


fifty capable of bearing arms, not in- 
cluded in the previous division, followed 
afterwards as details for giving effect to 
the general principle. 

The regulations as to the term which 
every citizen was to serve in each of these 
divisions have varied. The rule at present 
is two years in the regular army, seven 
years in the reserve, ten years in the land- 
wehr, and after that, service in the land- 


sturm, which is called into existence only 
in time of great necessity. These meas- 
ures at once converted the army into the 
great national school it ever since has 
been. 

A second regulation of importance was 
that which set aside the rule that made 
noble blood a condition of becoming an 
officer, and declared, instead, that not 
prestige, but education and natural tal- 





GERMAN CAVALRY ON A PRACTICE RIDE—-UHLANS CROSSING A FORD. 
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FIELD MARSHAL COUNT VON ROON, FIELD MARSHAL COUNT VON MOLTKE, WILLIAM I, KING OF PRUSSIA FROM 


PRUSSIAN AND GERMAN MINIS- 
TER OF WAR FROM 1859 
To 1873. 


CHIEF OF THE PRUSSIAN AND 
GERMAN GENERAL STAFF 
FROM 1858 To 1888. 


1861 To 1888, AND THE FIRST 
EMPEROR OF REUNITED 
GERMANY. 


THE THREE MAKERS OF GERMANY’S MODERN ARMY. 


ent, should fix rank and determine ad- 
vancement in the army. This left the 
position of highest command open equally 
to the son of the bauer and the son of the 
prince. 

The two regulations supplemented each 
other. As the first declared that every 
citizen should have his place in the army, 
the second provided a means for deter- 
mining what that position should be. 
Henceforth, position and rank were to 
be left to the decision of a merciless and 
impartial competition that spared no man. 

This second regulation became, natu- 





A GERMAN CYCLIST CORPS MAKING A PRACTICE RIDE. 
THE BICYCLE HAS BEEN FOUND OF GREAT USE FOR SCOUTING AND RAPID MARCHING. 


rally enough, the guiding principle in all 
subsequent inspections and tests to which 
officers and men were from time to time 
subjected, particularly in those grand 
military examinations, the spring and fall 
maneuvers, which were part of the elabo- 
rate system of education and training in 
the art of war established in Prussia and 
the other states of Germany. 

Gradually, as the science of war has 
extended to the more minute details of 
military activity, the necessity of this 
training and education has given birth to 
a number of special schools. In addition 
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IN GERMANY, WHERE GOOD ROADS ARE ABUNDANT, 
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GENERAL VON BOCK, COMMANDING COUNT VON WEDEL, COMMANDING GENERAL VON HAESELER,COMMAND- 


THE GUARDS CORPS. 
Krom a Photograph by Zieher, 


to the numerous cadet schools, there have 
been established in recent years a large 
number of technical academies, devoted 
entirely to the training of soldiers in some 
particular branch of the service. For 
instance, there is the shooting school for 
infantry at Spandau, the fencing school 
for officers in Berlin, and, in various parts 
of Germany, the several artillery schools 
where soldiers are taught to handle the 
larger weapons of war. In short, there are 
schools for everything from field surgery 
to military horseshoeing. Finally, there 
is the Kriegs Akademie, a sort of war 
college, such as it is now proposed to es- 
tablish in the United States, where officers 





THE GARRISON OF BERLIN. 


From a photograph by Hoffert, 
erlin. Berlin. 


ING THE SIXTEENTH CORPS. 
From a photograph by Jacobi, 
Metz. 


are trained in the policy and strategy of 
high command. 

The zground lines for the organization 
of the German army had been established, 
first, in the allgemeine wehrpflicht, the 
law which prescribed that every citizen 
capable of bearing arms should serve in 
the army; second, in the law that made 
advancement dependent on education or 
service. In the new organization which 
General Scharnhorst gave the army after 
1806, these two rules were rigidly in- 
forced. All were to serve, and all were to 
have the same opportunities to advance. 
They have ever since remained cardinal 
principles in the German army. The 


A REVIEW OF TROOPS IN BERLIN—INFANTRY OF THE GUARD— -DISTINGUISH ABLE BY THEIR WHITE PLUMED 


HELMETS—MARCHING PAST THE 


IMPERIAL SCHLOSS. 
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THE QUEEN AUGUSTA REGIMENT OF GRENADIER GUARDS, DRAWN UP FOR INSPECTION ON THE TEMPELHOFER 
FELD, THE GREAT PARADE GROUND OF BERLIN. 


prinees of the royal house of Prussia must 
each serve his time in the army, just the 
same as the humblest peasant’s son. When 
Bismarck accompanied the king to the 
front in the war of 1870, the chancellor’s 
sons, Herbert and William, were fighting 
as privates in the ranks. It is related that, 
during the war, Bismarck once remarked 
rather complainingly, yet with a certain 
touch of pride, when his son had not ad- 
vanced as rapidly as he had hoped: 


“You see how little nepotism there is 
with us. My son has been serving for 
twelve months, and has not been promoted, 
whilst others who have not served more 
than a month are ensigns already.” 

THE GERMAN GENERAL STAFF. 

The rule which treated all alike had an 
inspiring effect upon the rank and file of 
the soldiers, and the patient, never ending 
drill and instruction then instituted have 














AT THE GERMAN ARMY MANEUVERS—A 
FIELD BATTERY OPENING FIRE. 
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GERMAN ARTILLERYMEN MANEUVERING WITH A FIELD GUN. 
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given in the course of years a machine- 
like perfection to the movements of the 
army. One thing, however, was lacking 


THE GERMAN 








ARMY. 


one side it is a machine, a tool, and on 
the other it is what I may call an organ- 
ized experience, a will. The superiority of 


A MILITARY STEEPLECHASE—GERMAN DRAGOONS DISPLAYING THEIR SKILL AS CROSS COUNTRY RIDERS. 


to the earlier organization, and that was 
a proper and adequate directive, such as 
was later developed in the general staff, 
the brain of the army. 

Every organization—and the German 
army is a striking illustration of the prin- 
ciple—presents a double aspect. On the 


the German army over a crowd of Ger- 
man peasants or a Berlin mob is just the 
superiority of a highly organized group 
of persons over a mass that has almost no 
organization at all. 

The mob has nerves, but it has no brain. 
It has neither the machine-like automa- 
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AT THE GERMAN ARMY MANEUVERS—AN INFANTRY SKIRMISH LINE. 


tism that one finds in a well drilled army, 
nor has it the self control to act with fore- 
sight and as a unit. The two things, au- 
tomatism and self control, go together. 
The centering of control in one part of 
an organization requires a correspond- 





GERMAN ARTILLERYMEN 


ing automatism elsewhere; and the one 
cannot exist without the other. 

Now, the army organization, as Scharn- 
horst left it, lacked that perfect self con- 
trol and foresight which was necessary to 
bring it to the highest state of perfection. 


AT FIELD GUN PRACTICE. 


For this purpose a new organization was 
created within the larger one, and this 
new organization was called the general 
staff. 

It is not precisely correct, however, to 
say that the general staff was a thing 


It was, 
indeed, one of the institutions that Fred- 
erick the Great brought into existence, 
and it did good service as early as the 


wholly new to the German army. 


war against Napoleon in 1813. But it 
was not until 1821, under General Miiff- 

















AT THE GERMAN ARMY MANEUVERS—INFANTRY AWAITING ATTACK. IN 


HEAVY MARCHING ORDER, THE 


GERMAN INFANTRYMAN CARRIES MORE WEIGHT THAN ANY OTHER SOLDIER IN EUROPE, BUT HE 
IS TRAINED TO MARCH EXCEEDINGLY WELL. 























THE GERMAN ARMY. 





























LIEUTENANTS MACK, WALZER, BLANCK, AND LOBBECKE, FOUR YOUNG GERMAN OFFICERS WHO RECENTLY 
MADE A TEST RIDE ACROSS THE EMPIRE FROM INSTERBURG, NEAR THE RUSSIAN FRONTIER, 
TO STRASBURG. 


ing, that it began to acquire anything like 
the importance that it now possesses. 

It is to General Miiffing that the Prus- 
sian army owes the institution of those 
extended topographical researches and 
those voyages of reconnaissance and ob- 
servation that were to play so important a 


role in the future development of the art 
of war. But more important still for the 
future of the army was an order of the 
general cabinet issued in January, 1821, 
according to which the chief of the gen- 
eral staff, who had previously been subject 
to a civil ofticer, the minister of war, 





AT THE GERMAN ARMY MANEUVERS—AN OUTPOST OF RIFLEMEN, WITH A BICYCLE COURIER WAITING FOR 


INSTRUCTIONS. 
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GRENADIER GUARDS DRAWN UP IN FRONT OF THE SCHLOSS IN BERLIN, WITH THE KAISER, GENERAL VON 


BOCK, AND THREE OF THE IMPERIAL PRINCES. 


received a position immediately under 
the king. The same order contains 
this important detail: “ The chief of the 
army in peace shall henceforth be the 
commander in chief in time of war.” 


This meant that the preparation of the 
army in time of peace was to extend be- 
yond the instruction of general tactics 
and drill. “Henceforth the educational 
work was to include the ultimate neces- 





























A GERMAN CAVALRY BAND ON THE MARCH. 
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A WAYSIDE HALT—GERMAN DRAGOONS SERVING AS 


THEIR HORSES 


sities of warfare. In this order, no doubt, 
was the origin of those long campaigns of 
preparation which were henceforth to be 
fought out through so many years in the 
quiet of the general staff building in the 
Kénigsplatz. Here also was the origin of 
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OFFICERS OF THE GRENADIER 


“é 


MELDEREITER” (DESPATCH BEARERS ) WATERING 


ON A LONG RIDE. 


that inquisitive ‘interest which Prussian 
army officers began to manifest in the 
topography of Prussia’s neighbors, their 
military equipment, and their political 
necessities—matters that theretofore had 
been left rather to the diplomats and the 
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GUARDS, WEARING THE BLECHMUTZE, THE OLD PRUSSIAN HELMET WHICH IS 


A RELIC OF THE DAYS OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
























THE GERMAN ARMY. 








\ THE SECOND REGIMENT OF DRAGOON GUARDS. 








A SHOWY REGIMENT—THE CUIRASSIER GUARDS. 
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THE FIRST REGIMENT OF DRAGOON GUARDS. 
THREE OF GERMANY’S HUNDRED AND SIXTY REGIMENTS OF CAVALRY. 
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civil members of the government than to 
the army. 
THE NEW CONDITIONS OF MODERN WAR. 
General von Moltke took his place as 
chief of the general-staff on October 29, 
1857. He found the position suitable to 
his disposition and his talents. To a less 
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world, however, since Napoleon could 
overrun Europe with a hundred thousand 
men. 

The locomotive was invented by Robert 
Stephenson before 1820, and first came 
into practical use in Germany about 1830. 
Six years later, Morse, having perfected 
the telegraph instrument, made it possible 
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active mind than his, it might have 
seemed that there was little to do beyond 
living up to the traditions of his predeces- 
sors, among whom, by the way, was Gen- 
eral von Krauseneck, called the creator of 
the grand maneuvers. 

Moltke’s service to the Prussian army 
did not, indeed, consist in adding any- 
thing fundamentally new to the army or- 
ganization. Rather, it consisted in carry- 
ing out and completing with unparalleled 
resolution and energy the intentions of the 
organization as it already existed. 

It happened, however, that since the 
War of Liberation, from 1813 to 1815, 
Prussia had had no important campaign. 
Great changes had taken place in the 
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to use the electric wire for communication 
between distant points. The two things 
were typical of those peaceful forces that 
had slowly and insensibly changed the 
whole character of Europe. 

These same forces had altered the mili- 
tary problem. The improved means of 
transport made it possible to concentrate 
at any point of the kingdom, within a 
fortnight, an army almost as great as that 
with which Napoleon invaded Russia in 
1812. The new means of communication 
vastly widened the field of operations, and 
made it possible to wage war on a grand 
seale. In all his battles, Frederick the 
Great never commanded an army of more 
than sixty thousand men, and most of his 



































victories were gained with fewer than 
thirty thousand. When the Germans in- 
vaded France in 1870, Von Moltke had 
under his direct command three armies 
numbering together more than half a 
million soldiers. 

To take advantage of the new condi- 
tions, a new science and a new art of war 
were required; a new order of military 
genius, also—one who could compass a 
vast number of details, and focus upon a 
plan of action all the new forces that 
modern science had brought into exist- 
ence. Such a genius was Moltke, the stu- 
dent of battles, a man who planned cam- 
paigns in the quiet of his study with the 
calm deliberation of a scholar. 


MOLTKE’S WORK FOR THE GENERAL STAFF. 


It was Moltke’s intuition that modern 
wars were to be waged with the railway 
and telegraph. He it was who first per- 
ceived that modern science had given to 
a capable leader the means of concentra- 
ting and putting in action an army larger 
than had ever before been dreamed of, an 
army that was nothing less than a nation 
in arms. 

To this perception he added the know]l- 
edge which is. expressed in the simple 
military maxim, that to wage war is to 
attack. : 

“Tn a war begun,” he said once in the 
Reichstag, “the greatest benefit is to end 
it quickly. To that end, it should be es- 
tablished that all means, without excep- 
tion, are good, no matter how odious. I 
do not agree with the declaration made 
at St. Petersburg, that the weakening of 
the enemy’s forces constitutes the only 
proper method of warfare. No; we should 
direct our attack against all the means 
and resources that the enemy possesses— 
against his finances, his railways, his food 
supply, even his prestige.” 

Under the influence of a mind so de- 
liberate and profound, inspired also by a 
conception of war so formidable and au- 
dacious, the work of the Prussian general 
staff assumed a much wider scope, while 
at the same time its investigations became 
more searching and practical. In 1857, 
when Moltke became chief, the personnel 
of his bureau was composed of sixty four 
officers, a number which could be in- 
creased, however, to eighty three in time 
of war. In 1867 his subordinates num- 
bered one hundred and nine. The neces- 
sities of the mobilization of 1870 in- 
creased them to one hundred and sixty 
one. At the present day there are two 


hundred and seven officers in the general 
staff. 
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As it exists today, it is as Moltke left 
it. It is divided into the “ greater general 
staff,” with headquarters in Berlin, which 
in time of peace devotes itself to the study 
and preparation for war, and the general 
staff in command of troops. 


THE DUTIES OF THE GENERAL STAFF. 


The greater general staff has a special 
organization of its own. The chief has 
supreme charge over its work and studies, 
and employs a free hand in its control, re- 
eruiting it from among the officers: of the 
whole army. It is divided into six sec- 
tions, to which are assigned the duty of 
following all military events beyond or 
within the borders of the country. It is 
their duty to study to the foundation all 
questions concerning recruiting, organiza- 
tion, armament, geography, fortifications, 
not neglecting the political stability of the 
countries to which they are assigned. 

To the first section are assigned Sweden, 
Russia, Turkey, and Austria; to the 
second, Germany, Denmark, Italy, and 
Switzerland; to the third, France, Eng- 
land, Belgium, Holland, Spain, Portugal, 
and America. A fourth section is charged 
with the study of transportation. Its 
work is not confined merely to the rail- 
ways and transport facilities of Germany, 
but it must know the systems used by 
other countries. 

Finally, there is a section devoted to 
military history, and another to geog- 
raphy and statistics. These two latter 
are formed entirely from that portion of 
the general staff called, in contradistine- 
tion to the haupt etat, the neben etat. The 
neben etat concerns itself with the purely 
seientifie studies of the general staff. Of 
the two hundred and seven officers of the 
general staff, at present fifty eight belong 
to the neben etat. 

The members of the general staff who 
are in command of troops have assigned 
to them, in time of peace, the care of the 
fortifications and the arrangements for the 
mobilization of the army. Their duty 
consists in putting into practice the plans 
which have been worked out in the greater 
general staff. 

An important part of the work of the 
general staff is that of instruction in the 
Kriegs Akademie, an institution that 
dates also from the time of General 
Scharnhorst and the reorganization of 
1806. It is aschool for the higher instruc- 
tion of officers. No student is admitted 
until he has served from three to five 
years in command of troops, and then 
only after he has passed a searching ex- 
amination as to mental and moral quali- 
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fications. The course of study lasts three 
years, and graduates either go back to ac- 
tive service or may at once be received as 
members of the general staff. 

The general staff and the war college, 
which is so intimately connected with it, 
did not originate with Moltke, but it was 
under him that they gained the efficiency 
which has made the German army a model 
for all the world. It is Moltke’s merit that 
he perceived the overwhelming importance 
in war of careful preparation in time of 
peace. 

“ The next war,” he once said at a gath- 
ering of officers in Berlin, “ will be a war 
in which strategy and command will play 
a leading part. Our campaigns and our 
victories have instructed our enemies, who 
are equal to ourselves in numbers, arma- 
ment, and courage. Our strength will be 
in the command, in the directive—in a 
word, in the general staff, to which I have 
consecrated the last days of my life. That 
strength will excite the envy of our ene- 
mies, but they will not possess it.” 


THE FIGURES OF GERMANY’S ARMED STRENGTH. 


The present peace strength of the Ger- 
man army is somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of six hundred thousand men. In 
October, 1899, the precise figure was 
479,292, exclusive of 23,088 higher officers, 
2,107 surgeons, and 78,217 under officers. 
By a law of 1896, this strength is to be 
gradually increased until March 31, 1904, 
when it is intended that it shall reach 
502,506, not including the officers men- 
tioned, nor the one year volunteers. 

In time of peace, the army is divided 
into eighteen corps, exclusive of the corps 
of the imperial guards, and of the two 
that make up the Bavarian army. Every 
corps is composed of two divisions, to 
which is added a battalion of sharp- 
shooters, one of field and one of foot ar- 
tillery, and one battalion of pioneers. The 
guards have two divisions of infantry and 
one of cavalry. The eleventh corps has 
three divisions. 

Every division is composed of two bri- 
gades of infantry and two of cavalry. An 
exception is the first division, which con- 
sists of three brigades of infantry and two 
of cavalry. Every brigade is composed of 
two or three regiments, each of which is 
divided into three, or sometimes two, bat- 
talions. The battalion, which is the small- 
est tactical unit in the German infantry, 
is composed at its lowest strength of 
eighteen officers and 501 men; at its 
highest strength, of twenty two officers 
and 639 men. Every brigade of cavalry 
consists of two regiments, each of which 


is divided into three squadrons. The 
squadron, which is the smallest tactical 
unit in the cavalry, is composed at. its 
lowest strength of four officers and 138 
men, with 137 horses; and at its highest, of 
four officers and 146 men, with 140 horses. 

These troops are distributed over a ter- 
ritory of 208,738 square miles—about five 
times the size of the State of Ohio. The 
location of the corps headquarters will in- 
dicate how this distribution is made. In 
northwest Germany there is one corps at 
Cassel, in the province of Hesse; another 
at Munster, in Westphalia;a third at Han- 
over; a fourth at Altona, and others at 
Magdeburg, Dresden, and Berlin. In east 
Germany the headquarters are at Stettin, 
Dantzic, and Kénigsberg, on or near the 
Baltic, and at Posen and Breslau, fronting 
the Russian and Austrian frontiers. 

Naturally, the greatest concentration is 
on the French border in Alsace and Lor- 
raine, the chief battle ground of the 
Franco Prussian war. There is a corps at 
Strasburg, another at Coblenz, and a third 
at Metz—Metz which Moltke said was 
worth an army of a hundred and fifty 
thousand men. The troops stationed at 
these points are reinforced by the corps at 
Stuttgart and Karlsruhe. Finally, there 
are the two Bavarian corps, one at Wiirz- 
burg and the other at Munich. 


THE EMPIRE'S GIRDLES OF DEFENSE. 


But in addition to the troops stationed 
at the strategic points of the frontiers 
and at important railway centers within 
the empire, there are the fortifications, 
which constitute an important part of the 
great military machine. 

Here again it appears how large a part 
of Germany’s military necessity is found- 
ed in her geographical position. Neither 
on the west nor on the east are her boun- 
daries favorable to the defense of the 
country. The natural divisions of Ger- 
many, so far as they exist, seem to be made 
by the great rivers which flow from south 
to north. It is along these rivers that the 
German fortifications are distributed. 

In accordance with this method of di- 
vision, the defenses of the empire appear 
as four distinct girdles. The first, the 
western, centers along the line of the 
Rhine. Within this district lie the for- 
tifications of Metz and Diedenhofen, close 
on the French border, with Bitsch behind 
them in the forests of the Vosges. Then, 
on the Rhine are New Breisach, Stras- 
burg, Germersheim, Mainz, Coblenz and 
Ehrenbreitstein, Cologne, and Wesel, the 
latter an important railway center. All 
these fortresses are concentrated in and 





























about what has always proven the most 
vulnerable point in the empire, the point 
at which the hereditary foes of Germany 
have struck again and again. Here the 
generals of Louis XIV marched in to rav- 
age and destroy; here the great Napoleon 
repeatedly hurled in his irresistible le- 
gions; and here again France aimed her 
attack in 1870. To the south, the chain of 
fortresses is prolonged by Ulm and In- 
golstadt, commanding the valley of the 
Danube. 

The eastern girdle embraces the dis- 
trict from the Pregel, close on the Russian 
border, to the Vistula and the upper and 
middle Oder. In this district the fortress 
of Kéonigsberg, with Pillau, marks the 
central point in the extensive province of 
East Prussia. Upon the Vistula lie Dant- 
zic, Graudenz, and Thorn; on the Warthe, 
Posen; and at the middle part of the Oder, 
Glogau. In this district are included 
also the fortifications at Glatz and Neisse. 

In the third or inner zone, Magdeburg, 
Kiistrin, and Spandau serve as military 
and supply depots. The kingdom of Sax- 
ony still retains the fortress of Kénig- 
stein on the upper Elbe, close to the Aus- 
trian frontier, at the point where that 
stream rushes through the mountains. 

Lastly, there is the coast district, which 
is guarded by the fortresses of Pillau, at 
the entrance of the Frische Haff; Dantziec, 
at the mouth of the Vistula; Swinemiinde, 
at the mouth of the Oder; Friedrichsort, at 
Kiel; Cuxhaven, at the mouth of the Elbe; 
Geestemiinde, at the mouth of the Weser; 
and Wilhelmshaven, at the Jade. Heligo- 
land forms an outpost in the North Sea, 
and the western entrance of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm canal is protected by the works 
at Brunsbiittel. 


GERMANY’S READINESS FOR WAR. 


This is the German army as it stands 
today upon its own soil, silent, observant, 
calm, in an attitude of formidable defense. 
Upon its own soil, and in such an attitude, 
this vast, silent army is one of the most 
impressive things in the world. 

In the political and geographical po- 
sition in which Germany finds itself, the 
strategy of first importance consists in 
the evolution of a method by which this 
great machine can be moved—moved 
swiftly and with precision. The reserves 


are to be called in, the fortresses armed, 
and the troops concentrated. This is the 
work of mobilization. 

In order to facilitate both mobilization 
and recruiting, the empire is divided into 
nineteen army districts, each of which has 
a commander. 


Upon this commander, in 
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time of war, falls the important duty of 
mobilizing, equipping, and despatching 
the regiments, sending out first, at the ap- 
pointed time, the regular troops, then the 
reserve, then, if so directed, the landwehr, 
and finally the landsturm. 

Naturally, the details of the mobiliza- 
tion are not made public. Not since 1870 
has the army had occasion to execute the 
maneuver on a grand scale; but it is cer- 
tain that Germany is no less prepared to- 
day than it was then. In that remark- 
able memorial addressed to the King of 
Prussia in 1868, in which Moltke outlined 
the plan of campaign against France, even 
to the details, as it was fought out two 
years later, he said: 

Our plans for mobilization are complete, even to 
the minute points. Six railways are at our disposal 
for the purpose of transporting the troops to the 
region between the Rhine and the Moselle. The 
charts, which fix to the fraction the day and hour 
of embarkation and disembarkation, are ready. 

On the tenth day the first divisions will be able 
to disembark not far from the French frontier ; on 
the thirteenth day the troops of two army corps 
will be assembled there, and on the eighteenth day 
the number of our forces will amount to three hun- 
dred thousand men, who on the twentieth day will 
be joined by their supply trains. 

With what precision this prediction was 
fulfilled two years later is already a fa- 
miliar tradition. Yet something more 
than method and organization was neces- 
sary to accomplish that great task. The 
mobilization of 1870, which was little 
short of the migration of a nation in arms 
towards the threatened frontier, was suc- 
cessful because it had behind it the will of 
the nation. 

But this will of the nation, whence 
came it? It was founded in a bitter ex- 
perience extending over many years of 
warfare, founded in an ancient conviction 
inherent in the Teutonic race, the convic- 
tion that the man or the nation that is not 
willing to fight for its own does not de- 
serve to live. 

It is just this ancient Teutonic faith in 
the trial by battle, modified but in essence 
the same, to which Moltke gave utterance 
in one of those rare speeches of his in the 
Reichstag, always in defense of the army, 
and this time in defense of war itself. 

“Eternal peace,” said he, “is only a 
dream, and not even a happy dream. War 
is an institution of God, a principle of 
order in the world. In it the most noble 
virtues of men find their expression— 
courage as well as abnegation, fidelity to 
duty, and even love and self sacrifice. The 
soldier offers his life. 

“ Without war the world would fall into 
decay, and lose itself in materialism.” 
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XXII (Continued). 


COULD reckon thus with it—ah, as 
man never reckoned yet—while the 
light drew back from that cell-like room, 
and the obscurity about me began to turn 
to the deeper shadow of the night. Iwas in 
sore straits enough, God knows, for my 
head ached with the fall, and my limbs 
were stiff and cold; and faintness and hun- 
ger came to share the lot with me; and, 
above all, there was sure knowledge that 
these men would show me no mercy, nor 
risk their ends again that I might benefit 
thereby. Escape, indeed, or perhaps the 
desire of escape, was early in my thoughts; 
but that was not the hour of it, whatever 
might come after. I would not deceive 
myself with any foolish bravado or belief 
in luck, which once had served, but might 
well forget me now. That the house would 
be watched as a prison I did not for one 
moment doubt. My life could be nothing 
to these men who had risked all on the 
boldest emprise in the story of their na- 
tion. They would kill me when they 
pleased; and who should name the hour 
of it—tonight, tomorrow, when the clock 
next struck? It were cowardice, I said, 
even to debate the thing. 

The great gong of the clock in the room 
below me struck eight, and the door of 
the room opened with the last beat of the 
hammer. I had expected to see a strange 
face; but the light of a small lamp showed 
me the figure of Jeffery, and I was not sur- 
prised that he should come there. Never 
at any time had I feared this man; I did 
not fear him now. Curiosity to hear him— 
it may be curiosity to see what he would 
do—sent me to my feet quickly when he 
entered. We were face to face, at any 
rate. 

He carried a lamp in his right hand, a 
cigar in his left, and still wore the gray 
shooting suit which I had remarked at the 
gate. An old oak bench stood opposite my 
bed, and here, when he had set the lamp 
down on a dusty bureau, he seated himself 
and began to smoke quietly. The un- 
latched door upon his left hand, blown 
open by the draft, showed me an empty 
staircase lit by a candle in an iron stick. 
It was evident that he feared neither an 


attempt to escape nor any danger of a 
quarrel on my part. There were others 
below, ready at his eall. 

“Well, captain,” he cried boisterously, 
“and how do you like your quarters?” 

I sat upon the bed, and answered him in 
the same spirit. 

“In the matter of light and dirt, they 
are just what I should have expected.” 

“ Aye, satirical, I see. A nice job, my 
boy, isn’t it—you in the box and we not 
knowing what the devil to do with you? 
Well, you aren’t a considerate man, I 
must say. Fancy putting people to this 
trouble! ” 

“ Bring me my cob,” said I, “and you 
shall be put to no trouble at all.” 

He chewed the end of his cigar for a 
little while, and surveyed me with a glance 
half cynical, half satisfied. His odd, ill 
balanced brain troubled itself, I thought, 
with a jumble of ideas and intentions. 

“ Ah,” he said, “I'll take your gospel 
oath on that, Captain Alfred. Make your 
mind easy, my bey. We aren’t going to 
part with you like that, no, I reckon not. 
Pas si béte, as my brothers down stairs 
would say. You’re one of’em now. You’re 
an honored guest at River Bottom Farm, 
and we’ve boarded up the windows of your 
bedroom so as you shan’t catch cold. If 
you want anything, ring the bell. Tl 
send a new rope up some day, for I see 
there isn’t one. Say, boy, what a game 
for the parson chap who’s waiting for you 
at Dover! He'll have to turn up Job to- 
night and spell out a chapter. It’s as good 
as a play to think of it.” 

He laughed at his own idea; but I could 
think of nothing to say to him. Presently, 
he continued less pleasantly: 

“ What did you come here at all for— 
after my machine, eh? Don’t tell me dif- 
ferent, because I should call you a liar. 
You came to steal my brains—there’s been 
many on the job, but you’re about the best 
of ’em. And now youw’re under lock and 
key. Well, Providence helps poor men 
sometimes. When you go out of this house 
you can take the corkscrew with you. The 
cork will be out of the bottle then, and 
the wine in the glass—good red wine, by 
Heaven! Does it strike you that way, 
man?” 
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I tried to answer him quite coolly—as a 
man debating an opinion. The notion 
that I had come, not to serve my coun- 
try’s interests, but my own, amazed me 
almost to the point of silence. Only such 
a brain as his—the brain of the engineer 
whose child was a thing of steel and brass, 
to be loved as no human child ever was— 
could have looked thus over the supreme 
fact of the situation to so pitiful a com- 
plaint. I believe to this hour that the 
question of a tunnel was less to him than 
the invention which bored his tunnel. He 
thought that I had done all to rob him of 
his child. It was impossible to argue 
with such a mind. 

“ Look here,” I said impatiently, “ you 
know that I don’t care twopence about you 
or your machine. I got out of Calais to 
tell my countrymen a plain story. Shall 
we go into particulars?” 

“Tf it amuses you, talk all night. I 
shan’t believe a word of it, so that’s un- 
derstood. What the devil was it all to you 
what the French were doing at Calais? 
Your people never asked our permission 
when they started to bore on this side; 
why should we ask theirs because we’re 
coming here? Fine times, my boy, when 
the shaft is through. We'll have a French 
Lord Mayor in London by and by, just 
to show ’em how to doit. And I’ll be even 
with some on this side, as God is my wit- 
ness—you, first of all, for sneaking round 
after my brains.” 

Temper began to play with him; but 
I bent my own to his mood. 

“ Don’t let’s have another brawl,” I sug- 
gested ironically; “since you can’t talk 
sensibly, why do you talk at all? Am I 
the man to care for threats? My friends 
will be after me tomorrow and will want 
to know something about this house. I 
think you had better let some one else show 
them round. They might not be civil if 
they found you here. And the police 
would ask questions.” 

He laughed ironically. 

“The police be damned! What do they 
know about it? Do you think we’re chil- 
dren with pap bottles, or what? Let ’em 
come, and I]’1l do the honors myself. Can’t 
a gentleman make a lake in his grounds, 
if he likes? I’m the master in this house, 
and I'll do what I please with it. My 
present fancy is for a lake. Shift lots of 
ground, sire, and go a long way down. But 
T wish T knew what the devil to do with 
you, my boy.” 

T heard him with more anxiety than I 
eared to tell. At least, he did not then 
iar the surer way of shutting my 
ips. 
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“No,” he continued, and temper spoke 
again; “I can’t kill you, sonny—Il haven’t 
got the pluck, and that’s the straight 
truth. There’s plenty here that would, 
and maybe will, by and by; but I’ll give 
you time to think of it any way. Make 
your mind easy—Robert Jeffery is an hon- 
orable man. We’re all honorable men, so 
help me thunder, and no kid gloved but- 
terfly is going to steal our brains, J’ll take 
my oath.” 

It was odd to see the way this supposi- 
tion of a theft kept cropping up at every 
turn. It would become a mania just now, 
I foresaw. His arguments were not to be 
answered seriously. 

“Well,” I said, “ oaths don’t help a man 
much nowadays. A little common sense 
goes much farther. Why don’t you think 
it all over? If I were in your place, the 
first question I should ask myself would 
be one concerning Alfred Hilliard’s 
friends. Are you quite sure that he was 
alone this afternoon?” 

He looked at me under his shaggy brows, 
and I knew that I had not bluffed him. 

“Tll ask that and more tomorrow,” he 
said determinedly; “it’s about time you 
were thinking of bed, sonny. Hungry, did 
you say? Well, we’ve got some good bread 
and cheese in the house. This old uni- 
verse wouldn’t be such a bad place if we 
were all fed on bread and cheese and good 
‘cold spring.’ Say, you’re doing a service 
to humanity when you eat it; and don’t 
forget your grace—it’s bad manners. 
Good night, my son. If the coffee is poi- 
soned, let me know tomorrow and I’ll hold 
an inquest. And, by the God above me, 
if you raise that voice of yours more than 
a whisper, I’ll blow your brains out! ” 

He flung open the door at the words, 
and, snatching up the lamp, permitted me 
to see the upper landing and those who 
waited for him there. They were French- 
men, eight or ten of them, in as honest cor- 
duroy as ever plowboy wore. I under- 
stood his new courage when I saw them, 
and why he had not feared to keep the 
door unlatched. <A fool alone would hope 
for liberty by that road. 

“Pleasant dreams, chum he cried 
again, as he went out and locked the door 
after him. “Don’t frighten yourself; we 
shall hear if you knock. And I'll send the 
bread and cheese up by and by. Au re- 
voir, my boy, and mind you’re up early in 
the morning.” 

I did not reply with as much as a single 
word, but sat, in utter darkness, while I 
could hear his footsteps and the footsteps 
of others upon the stairs below. When all 
was silent again, I began to grope for the 
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bed. A great sense of fatigue and loneli- 
ness came upon me, and I had the desire 
to sleep. 


XXIII. 


THE night was long—the longest of my 
life. Sleep refused to befriend me; nor, 
sleeping, could I find rest. What food 
they had sent up to me at nine o’clock— 
for I heard the great gong again—lay 
untouched upon the plate. The steaming 
cup of coffee frightened me. I did not 
dare to drink it, though I had the thirst 
of fever, for the jest had made of it a 
death draft. The light of two inches of 
candle—that much they set upon the tray 
—failed at last, and left me in utter dark- 
ness. I dreamed of an army of French- 
men, an endless army, coming up out of 
the pit in the gardens of the house. 

And why should not that dream be true, 
I asked myself? Who but those who made 
it could say where the tunnel from Es- 
calles began and where it ended? Who in 
England knew one word about it? If it 
had been carried one mile under the Chan- 
nel, why not ten or twenty, or beyond the 
English shore? I had set foot in the first 
tube of it, and had heard a distant sound 
of throbbing, as of an engine working 
miles away. I knew no more than the 
dead how many years the Frenchmen had 
been at work at Escalles, nor at what 
speed the boring machine, of which Jef- 
fery boasted, could cut away the chalk of 
the sea bed. It might be that the be- 
ginning of this mighty labor was to be 
found in the record of the last decade, 
when we ourselves spoke of a tunnel to 
France, and the French were silent. It 
might be that their task was almost ac- 
complished, and that they had but to 
break through the door of earth, in the 
very grounds of the house which prisoned 
me, to find their passage free, the road for 
their outposts ready. And what then, 
what then? Ah, my brain burned when I 
put that question. 

The dream showed me a lonely house, 
and in the gardens of the house a great 
shaft; and from the shaft a silent army 
was emerging silently. Elsewhere, said 
my soldier’s instinct, a feint of landing 
upon English shores had drawn our ar- 
mies from the place. There had been an 
alarm at Pevensey, at Lowestoft, in the 
marshes of Essex. No English general so 
much as thought of Dover, of its harbor 
or its deserted down lands. And while 
our ships were steaming eastward, west- 
ward, to Plymouth and the Nore, these 
mighty unnumbered hosts came up out of 
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the very earth to the gardens of my coun- 
try and the homes which lay beyond them. 

It was as if some hand of iron closed 
my mouth and held me dumb, while the 
desire to cry the tidings became as a 
raging fever. Again and again, in that 
terrible sleep, I counted the serried com- 
panies which were ever vomited from the 
earth and poured over the downs, there to 
intrench themselves upon the heights and 
to wait the day with confidence. Tomor- 
row these outposts would, in their thou- 
sands, hold the camp for those that fol- 
lowed after. Day and night, day and 
night, the rolling trains were steaming 
below the frothing waters of the Channel, 
to cast out their human freight upon the 
grassy down, and to make sure this sur- 
prising treachery. One hundred thousand, 
two hundred thousand, more and ever 
more—who should limit the number of 
the men, or say that here was the last of 
them ? 

In a single night, I knew, an advance 
guard strong enough to hold the hills 
could pass up from the tunnel’s mouth 
and make good its foothold. And once 
the key was held, what force of ours 
might hope to shut the gate again? Never 
did a man know in the face of defeat the 
mental agony which this picture of the 
dream could compel me to suffer. Neither 
sleeping nor waking, I watched for the 
lingering day and the first message of the 
light which the boarded windows might 
give me. I was impotent, dumb, caged, 
at an hour of hours when a man would 
have given all that life had for him to 
have uttered but a single word to England 
and the cities. God, it was a terrible 
dream, which I must live through many 
a night yet before the end could be! 

I knew not, I say, how far their tunnel 
was carried; neither by what authority 
this work in Kent was done, nor what was 
the progress made in the gardens of the 
house. In the uncertainty lay the tor- 
ture of the dream. “ Sooner or later,” said 
the voice of hope, “ your friends will dis- 
cover you;” to which the voice of the de- 
spairer answered, “ They will neverdiscov- 
er you, for these men will kill you.” If I 
feared death, I can say it on my con- 
science that I feared it less for myself 
than for that silence which must follow 
about it. The hazard that thetunnel might 
even then be an accomplished fact began 
to be a mania of the mind, thrusting itself 
between every brighter ray of argument; 
forbidding even that factor of time and 
the chances of time which alone could 
help me now. 

For why should a house be taken upon 
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our shores at all if the work done from 
Esealles were not so near to completion 
that days rather than months were neces- 
sary to finish it? Even a child’s logic 
would have read as much of the story of 
the house and of those who occupied it. 
Whether upon the invitation of private 
individuals or of the government in 
France, Jeffery and his chosen engineers 
had come to Dover to join hands with 
those who pushed under the sea from Cape 
Gris Nez. One word of alarm in England 
would shatter that ambition even at this 
hour. I said to myself that the word could 
never be spoken by me; and, saying it, be- 
held the dawn light winging into my 
room, and I knew that the day had come 
at length—it might be the very last day 
that I should live to dream or to awake. 

They brought me breakfast, good coffee 
and some fish, at eight o’clock; and rav- 
enous hunger drove me to the meal. If 
they would have done with me this way, 
well, let it be so, said resignation; for a 
man can die but once, and when they 
wished my death they could accomplish it 
at their leisure. So I ate recklessly, seek- 
ing to draw the Frenchman who served 
me into talk, but failing ignominiously; 
for he was silent as a judge’s clerk, and 
when he would ask a question, a grotesque 
gesture helped him to it. 

By and by he left me, locking the door 
after him. Shortly before twelve o’clock 
Jeffery himself came up to the room, and, 
entering it without any ceremony, began 
to bargain with me for my silence. He 
was quite sober now, curt, taciturn, and 
very open. 

I answered him as briefly as he ques- 
tioned me—for I had expected something 
of the sort. 

“ Now, captain,” he said, throwing him- 
self upon the couch and crossing his legs 
impatiently, “what’s it to be—light or 
dark, a first floor parlor or this dog ken- 
nel? You’ve only got to name it, you 

“Put plainly, you want my parole?” 

“ Exactly. Give us your word to behave 
as a gentleman and not to go away from 
here even if you see the door open, and 
we'll do the handsome thing by you. Is 
it on?” 

“Tt’s very much off; I wonder you 
waste time.” 

“Oh, I’m always glad to play the good 
Christian: What says the proverb? An 
eye for an eye, even if it’s a glass one. 
You can’t mend matters here, not if you’d 
the voice of the great Mumbo Jumbo. 
Why not reckon it up? Good food and 
good quarters until we’re through with it. 
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We shan’t be long, my boy—a month at 
the most, perhaps. If the cows on the 
other side were ready, I’d be quicker. But 
that’s the way with the Froggies—give 
em an inch and they’ll make a hell. They 
can’t even manage my old corkscrew if I 
turn my back for twenty hours. Say, you 
thought you’d got a bead on me there. 
Some day I'll show you her ladyship— 
when she’s bored this bit of a rat hole. I'll 
be a rich man then, Captain Alfred—a 
rich man, savez? And you'll be—well, 
God knows! There are gentlemen across 
yonder who’ll have a finger in your pie 
for what you did at Escalles. I’m sorry 
for you, young man.” 

“ Curse your sympathy,” said I. “ What 
is your chance worth? A pin’s point! Not 
more. I’d as soon believe in a machine 
for flying to the moon. Today or to- 
morrow, your friends the police will be 
taking notes. It will be my turn to be 
sorry for you then.” 

He passed the threat by, and repeated 
his first question. 

“ Leave the police to me, young fellow. 
What they learn at the River Bottom 
House they’re welcome to. It’s you that 
I’m thinking of. Are you going to suffo- 
cate up here or try your luck in a Waldorf 
Astoria down stairs? Name it and be 
quick, for I guess I can’t waste my breath 
on you. Is it off or on?” 

“Tt is off—absolutely, finally.” 

“Then, look out for yourself, Alfred 
Hilliard. We’ll make it warm for you— 
oh, I reckon! ” 

For a moment he stood as if hesitating, 
and then left the room abruptly, slamming 
the door after him. I saw no more of him 
that day, nor for many days after. The 
old Frenchman who brought my meals 
came regularly to the room, but spoke 
only in gestures. Within the house itself 
I could hear, each day at the dawn, the 
tramp of many feet, the chosen going out 
to the works. At dusk, they came again 
as they had gone; and silence—utter, pro- 
found—reigned in that world of mystery. 

Convinced now that I should suffer no 
greater harm than that of the close and 
debilitating confinement, I began to think 
that some hand more discreet was control- 
ling even Jeffery and those with him in the 
work. I had been trapped, and should be 
held to the end; but my life was not 
sought, nor would it be while I remained 
the acquiescing prisoner of the garret. 
And you may be sure that there was no 
scheme of escape, no plan or plot, or hope 
of liberty, that my mind did not turn over 
in those lingering hours of despair. How 
many hours I sought to locate the tower 
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and its environment, and vainly! For I 
was watched as never man was watched 
yet; and even a movement towards the 
windows would bring my jailer gliding 
into the room. 

“ Monsieur, monsieur,” he said to me 
on one of these occasions, “do not think 
—do not do it; they will shoot, kill, there 
are others, lad bas, they watch, they wait! 
Have a care, monsieur, for your life’s 
sake.” 

It was, I think, the first word he ever 
spoke to me. I know that it was a true 
word; and I did not distrust the old man 
who uttered it. For what could I hope 
in that den, if it were not that eternal 
hope of England which is our heritage? 


XXIV. 


I nap been the close prisoner of the 
River Bottom House for seven days when 
there came to me a surprise so unlooked 
for that I remember it before any inci- 
dent of that surpassing week. It was 
early still in the morning when old Bois- 
deffre—for such, I had learned, was my 
jailer’s name—entered my room for the 
second time within an hour (a very un- 
usual occurrence with him) and, ap- 
proaching me with more deference than 
usual, civil old man that he was, uttered 
an invitation so strange that I did not at 
first believe my ears. 

“ Monsieur,” he cried, “ there are those 
who wish to see you, /d bas, in the salon. 
You are to go down, if you please.” 

I stared at the old fellow in blind amaze- 
ment. He had been dreaming, too, then. 

“Go down, my old Boisdeffre! Do you 
mean it?” 

“Tt is an order, monsieur. Have the 
goodness to make haste and follow me. 
They wait for you.” 

He threw open the door and held it back 
while I passed him to light and air and 
all the excitements of his surprise. Even 
out there, upon the threshold of liberty 
and the day, I could not so much as im- 
agine one fact of this astounding truth. 
What conjurer had done this, I asked 
myself as I stood, hesitating and doubtful, 
on the broad landing of the house. Who 
was there to give an order which old Bois- 
deffre obeyed? Had Harry come at last, 
or Mallinson, or one of the men who had 
laughed at me in London a month ago? 
As I live, I could searcely walk or follow 
Boisdeffre, for the amazing hope of it. 

Long days of the twilight, nights of 
darkness, and the dreams had so played 
upon me that I had neither nerve nor 
strength left. I went as a man groping for 
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_ way. Who could be in the salon be- 
ow ! 

It was a wide staircase, oak paneled and 
very old. The columns of the pillars were 
worm eaten, scratched, and decayed; but 
the stairs were thickly carpeted with felt, 
and pictures, chiefly portraits, hung in 
many of the niches. I found myself at 
last upon a broad landing, over whose 
banisters I could peep to a square entresol 
below; nor did I fail to remark the figures 
of two men who sat upon a bench by a 
great stained glass window, and appeared 
to be talking at hazard, unconscious of 
my presence. As they guarded the stair- 
case, so did others watch the doors and 
gates below—the inference was elemen- 
tary. Even old Boisdeffre read that 
which was in my mind, and would have 
recalled me from it. 

“The salon is here, monsieur; please 
to enter.” 

He knocked upon the door of a room 
by his left hand, and a soft, well modu- 
lated voice cried, “ Entrez!” I should 
have recognized the speaker anywhere by 
that single word uttered so pleasingly, 
and I knew that Colonel Lepeletier was 
the man. Hope went out with the knowl- 
edge; but a certain pleasure—for there 
was never a truer gentleman—followed me 
to the interview. At least, the colonel 
would seek to talk of justice and of honor, 
for both terms were familiar to him. 

It was a long, low apartment, once a 
bedroom, I imagined, and now turned to 
the purposes of a general living room. So 
bright was the sunshine of that September 
day that it blinded my eyes when I entered 
there, and permitted to me but confused 
images of heavy oaken furniture, garish 
windows, green trees beyond them, and 
the figure of a stooping old man sitting at 
a writing table. When I could see more 
clearly, I recognized the colonel, in spite 
of his sober frock coat, and the glasses 
which helped him to write; but that which 
was the unexpected thing, so unexpected 
that a thousand guesses would uot have 
found it, was the presence of another, of 
Agnes herself, sitting in a low chair by 
one of the windows, with such a look of 
despair upon her pretty face that I forgot 
my own story on the instant, and was all 
curiosity to hear hers. 

“Agnes!” T eried at last; but she 
stopped me with a little gesture, inviting 
me to speak first to her father: Colonel 


Lepeletier stood up at the same moment 
and held out his hand. 

“Captain Hilliard,” he said, “ believe 
me that I deplore the circumstances of 
this meeting.” 


























I hesitated a moment and then shook 
hands with him. After all, he was the 
creature of trickery and not of malice. 

“Deploring them,” I said, “you have 
doubtless come here to change them, 
colonel ¢ ” 

He retorted honestly, neither flinching 
nor excusing himself, 

“To the point where your interests and 
my country’s do not engage, I am here to 
serve you, captain. Beyond that I cannot 
go. Let us begin at that point. I will 
not play a double part; you must not ask 
it. But there is much else which you 
may ask and I may grant. Please to sit 
down; you are tired, I see.” 

He indicated a chair by his table, and 
so placed me that my face was turned 
away from the window by which Agnes 
sat. But her face haunted me, even though 
I could not see it. I thought of her and 
of the gardens beyond the window, and 
fell to wondering if I would ever go out 
with her into the world again. 

“Colonel,” I said, putting at last the 
question I should have asked at Calais 
three months ago, “ you doubted my honor 
once; do you doubt it here at Dover?” 

He waived the objection aside with the 
air of a man accustomed to command. 

“Let the past be the past,” he cried 
earnestly. “We were both the subjects 
of delusion—you, in believing that I was 
as these people who own this house; I, in 
attributing to you motives upon which 
you did not act. Much has happened 
since then, Captain Hilliard—much that 
I neither wished nor foresaw. The work 
which was begun by the enterprise of a 
government has been almost completed 
by the money and the daring of private 
individuals. Understand me. When the 
cabinet at Paris permitted the engineers 
to earry their shaft under the sea, they did 
it as a tentative experiment, to be pur- 
sued some day when nations will be gov- 
erned by reason and justice, and England 
will fear no longer to be linked to France.” 

“She fears nothing of France,” I said 
—ineptly, perhaps, but in one of those out- 
bursts of a soldier’s pride which I am ever 
unable to control when my country is 
named. The word of Agnes alone saved 
that maladroit challenge. 

“Oh, I beg,” she cried, speaking for 
the first time; “ hear my father now.” 

The colonel continued, oblivious of the 
interruption. 

“ My daughter is wise, Captain Hilliard. 
Hear me to the end and then judge me. 
Our government, I say, permitted an ex- 
periment at Calais; but the intrigues and 
the money of those who hope for a king 
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in France and a throne in England have 
made that experiment a realization, and 
have done a work which, I know not, may 
carry my country either to ruin or to a po- 
sition she has never occupied among the 
nations. This house—the work that is 
done in it is done, not by France, but 
by men of France who work for her none 
the less surely because they work alone. 
It has been your misfortune, and mine, 
God knows how greatly, that you have 
come between the worker and his ambi- 
tions. But the worker has prevailed, and 
your own hope, which appeals to me, a 
soldier, as a very noble hope, is finally 
defeated. Accept the situation which you 
cannot mend, and agree that you have 
done your best.” 

“JT will never accept it while I live, 
colonel.” 

I looked at Agnes when I answered 
him, and saw that she had turned away 
to sit with her face hidden from me. But 
I knew what the words meant to her, and 
I thought I heard her speak when I had 
done. The colonel, nevertheless, went on. 

“For the outrages offered to you here, 
I apologize and will atone. A clever man 
is not necessarily a gentleman, though 
his cleverness should make him one. You 
have been outrageously treated, and rep- 
aration must be made. If it rested with 
me alone, I might even ask myself how I 
could open these doors and let you free; 
but there are those who would call me 
a traitor to France, and that, by God’s 
help, I will never be. Give me your word 
as a gentleman to remain here, for the 
time being, at any rate, and I will see 
that you are treated as a soldier and a 
gentleman. Frankly, and as man to man, 
you will never escape from this house; 
escape is impossible. You have done all 
that your country could ask of you and 
more. Let reason have her turn, and ac- 
cept the inevitable. I can give you no 
better advice in your interests and in my 
own. Some day these clouds may lift, and 
you and I may begin a happier friend-_ 
ship. I would change much that I prize 
of life for such a day and such an oppor- 
tunity.” 

His voice sank almost to a whisper, and 
T saw that he was greatly moved. His 
plea was as much for himself as for me. 
He did not dare to open the gate to me; 
France would call him traitor. 

“ The day may be nearer than you think, 
colonel,” was my reply, when moments of 
silence had passed. “ As for your ques- 
tion—well, I fear that duty sends me back 
to the garret up stairs. But I shall go 
with the knowledge that you, at least, are 
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blameless. For the rest, ask yourself as a 
soldier what you would do in my place. 
r— you give your word or withhold 
it ? 

He stood up and held out his hand to 
me. 

“T salute an Englishman,” he said. 

“ And I a Frenchman.” 

It was a moment of suspense, full of 
doubts and hesitations; but some one 
knocked upon the door and broke the ten- 
sion. The colonel cried, “ Come in,” and 
then spoke to me. 

“TI will see those whom it concerns more 
nearly. Be assured of my interest and my 
protection. If there is a way, I will find 
it, captain. You shall hear from me be- 
fore the day is out.” 

A man entered the room, but withdrew 
when he saw us together. It was plain 
that the colonel waited for me to return 
to the garret above, until, at the earliest, 
he had seen those who commanded in the 
house. I did not wish to put upon myself 
the affront of an order, and withdrew as 
he wished. 

“T thank you for your sympathy,” I 
said quickly, and added, “ There is only 
one word more, colonel. Those who come 
to my country on such a business as this 
are madmen and not soldiers. I pay you the 
compliment of distinguishing you from 
them, both in act and word. When you 
need me in England, you may not find me 
less ready than you have proved. And to 
mademoiselle——” 

I turned to Agnes, who was still looking 
down upon the old walled garden and the 
tangled flowers which gave it a sheen of 
gold and crimson and all the fuller glory 
of the autumn. For a moment she did 
not seem to hear me, but when I was about 
to pass on, she caught my hand suddenly 
in hers, and, bending her little head, she 
kissed it. 

“T remember,” she said—that and noth- 
ing more. 

And I left her standing there, as a figure 
of the springtime caught up suddenly in 
the sunshine; and I carried the picture of 
her to my darkened room, and thought it 
was dark no more. 


XXV. 


Op Boisdeffre waked me early on the 
following morning, and began to be very 
busy, bustling about as one who carried 
great tidings and was glad to tell them. 

“Monsieur,” he said, blurting it out 
at last with a splendor of gesture which 
delighted me, “they have prepared an 
apartment for you down stairs. Permit 
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an old man to be happy. I am to follow 
you, monsieur.” 

I went with him very readily, you may 
be sure, and glad as he was, both to leave 
that dismal prison of the garret and to 
justify Lepeletier. After all, Agnes’ fa- 
ther was a gentleman and a soldier; and 
I had less to fear now that my case was in 
his hands than when it hung upon the 
caprice of the sometime madman, Jeffery. 

As for the new “apartment,” if the 
outrage of my presence there were passed 
by, then had I little to complain of. Two 
small rooms, their windows heavily barred, 
their doors made strong as the doors of a 
prison, were henceforth to be my lodging. 
They gave upon the walled garden with 
the border of gillyflowers; and I thought 
that I should often, in imagination, see 
Agnes standing there, the sentinel of my 
hopes, as those, the Frenchmen at the 
gate, were the sentinels of my liberty. 

But this was a note of fantasy, and else- 
where all was fact. Welcome as I might 
the new atmosphere and the spirit of it, 
the very meaning of the change came early 
to trouble me. Lepeletier had spoken of 
a month yet to be passed by me as a pris- 
oner of the house. In a month, then, 
Jeffery’s work would be done—the veil 
cast aside! And in a month my country 
would be in peril as she never had been 
before. Judge how rarely my thoughts 
were of myself, or of that which I, one of 
the least of the servants of England, must 
suffer. Aye, in all verity, beyond any 
thought of light or liberty, if it were not 
for that which liberty might win; beyond 
even those conceits of my love which pic- 
tured Agnes in the garden, and would 
wing her voice to me upon the breezes of 
the day; beyond all these was this terror 
of the truth, this belief that an English- 
man’s genius had at last permitted France 
to achieve her victory, that the pit indeed 
was digged, the sea thrust back, the ram- 
parts of my country cast down, it might 
be forever. 

No longer could I doubt the way or the 
means, or those truths of the conspiracy 
which so long had baffled me. The nation- 
alists of France, I said, those unresting 
madmen who cried ever in the French 
capital for change and ferment and revo- 
lution, who had never ceased to remember 
Fashoda, who had condemned Dreyfus 
to the living death, who would stake all 
to cast down the republic when their own 
time came—these irreconcilables were the 
secret power, feeding Jeffery and his 
schemes with their money and their 
pledges, compelling the government to 
permit the workings at Calais, themselves 























responsible for this surpassing hazard 
upon our shores, believing all, hoping all 
of the wildest scheme a nation ever de- 
vised for the conquest of another—these 
were the true enemies, these the plotters, 
the Jew haters, the empire seekers, the 
dreamers, the fanatics, the unresting 
rabble of a dead society which ever asked 
for a new order, and, winning it, were 
dreamers and fanatics still. 

And I was but one against their intent 
and agency, one to cry the tidings of my 
country, one to lay down my life if there- 
by the secret might be known. For what 
hope had I of these powers before which 
even the cabinet of France had compro- 
mised and lost courage? My life to them 
was not more precious than a leaf falling 
from a tree in the garden of the house. 
Today, tomorrow, they would kill me if 
they willed it, though a hundred Lepele- 
tiers forbade. The mercy that they 
showed me was the merey of their con- 
fidence. Their work was done, and I was 
impotent to undo it. 

A month, and my dream would be the 
terrible day for England and her people. 
I say again, I did not dare think of it, 
I feared to admit the truth lest I should 
lose my reason. For the Channel was 
England’s rampart no more. Deep down 
beneath the waters the secret lay in dark- 
ness; but tomorrow the doors of it might 
be opened and the daylight might shine 
therein. 

Let me pass the thought and the suffer- 
ing of it. Had I to live such days again, 
I would account death a mercy, even now, 
when one stands heart to heart with me in 
the knowledge of that love by which life is. 

I could see the gardens of the house, I 
say, from the windows of my rooms, and 
beyond them a belt of trees and the hills 
which are the highlands of Thanet. By 
here and there through remote vistas, 
workmen passed with wheelbarrows, and 
picks upon their shoulders; and some- 
times, when the day was very still, I could 
hear the clanging chains of a crane, the 
snorting of some little engine, and, in the 
hush of mystery, the noisy throbbing 
which had awed me long weeks ago at 
Calais. Whatever the work that was be- 
ing done in the garden, many hands con- 
tributed to it; for I saw fresh faces al- 
ways, and they were French for the most 
part, in spite of the honest corduroys they 
wore. 

Imagination showed me these men at 
their work in the dell of the thicket, it 
showed me the open shaft going down- 
wards to the tunnel which France had 
thrust out from Escalles; it shaped for me 
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the excuses which Jeffery made to the 
few neighbors who could trouble him with 
their inquisitions. A rich man building a 
lake in his grounds! Who should forbid, 
who say him nay? If the police came 
to the River Bottom Farm, what story 
could they carry away from it? Would 
they, looking down into a pit which these 
Frenchmen had digged, so much as im- 
agine one paltry possibility which came of 
such a labor, or find in it one shadow of 
excuse for act or word against him that 
digged it? I knew that they would not; 
I knew that one man alone, Harry, my 
friend, could make his voice heard; and 
he was silent, he must be silent, or why 
did I remain there, a prisoner of the farm ? 

Aye, I had a hundred excuses for Harry, 
but never a guess at the truth. Perchance 
the same hand which had struck at me had 
struck him down. I could but wait and 
hope on, as men will even when that hour 
of their hope is the last they have to live. 

They were sunny days, those days of 
the terror in that kindly month of Sep- 
tember; and I began, I think, to count 
them at last as a schoolboy counts the 
days which intervene before holiday must 
come. That Jeffery was no longer in Kent 
I felt assured; for old Boisdeffre did not 
so much as name him, and the better treat- 
ment Lepeletier had ordered for me was 
pursued, and even improved upon, by my 
old jailer. I had a longing for the sun 
and the air, it is true, and the torture of 
the confinement was not to be mitigated 
by the vista of the autumn’s golden wood- 
lands seen from the windows of my room; 
but the food was good, and old Boisdeffre 
and I would gossip. He would tell me 
stories of the Commune, and I would tell 
him stories of my college days; and, 
neither understanding wholly, we would 
laugh together and say that nations quar- 
rel where the peoples are friends. 

Once, I remember, I sought to beg a 
newspaper of him—a step towards a deep- 
er design which began to come into my 
mind; but he excused himself with the old 
plea, and his gesture was as delightful 
as ever. 

“Do not think of it, monsieur—there 
are those who seek an excuse—do not help 
them—they watch always—there is no 
hope of that, they are too clever, they 
would be glad of it, monsieur, glad as I 
should be sorry. Let us go on as we go 
now. It is wiser, safer. And the chief 
comes back today. For God’s sake, do not 
anger him, monsieur.” 

I expressed no surprise, nor pursued 
the argument, for I knew that he spoke of 
Jeffery’s return; and an hour had not 
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passed when the door of my room was 
burst open violently and my old school- 
fellow himself came staggering towards 
me with an incoherent word upon his lips. 
He wore a traveling cape and a little cap 
to match, but his face had the old malign 
expression, and I understood that this was 
one of those moods of anger and of mad- 
ness which Boisdeffre so greatly feared. 
But I was not afraid of him; neither then 
nor at any hour of it; and to my contempt 
I hold that my salvation is owed. 

He stood before me, and for a little 
while his temper was so masterful that 
he could not’ utter a coherent word, but 
swayed from side to side and clenched his 
fists and looked murder if ever a man 
looked it in this world. When at last he 
could speak, a tremendous effort brought 
him to the old manner; and he was like an 
animal purring with pleasure of his cap- 
tured prey. 

“ So, my son, you’ve changed your quar- 
ters, eh—made yourself nice and tidy, 
have you? By God, you’re a man that 
don’t care much about throwing away your 
life, do you?” 

I said not a word, but stood close up to 
him, for I thought that he meant a blow. 
The defiant attitude kept him at arm’s 
length. He took a step backward, and 
turned to Boisdeffre. 

“ You hound,” he cried savagely, “ what 
do you mean by this?” 

Old Boisdeffre had the color of a sheet, 
but he could speak for himself, neverthe- 
less. 

“ The colonel’s order, monsieur—he was 
here a week, twelve days, ago. He is at 
Folkestone still. Send for him and ask 
him about it.” 

“T’ll eut his tongue! Who’s master, 
do you think? Whose house is it? Did he 
lay the plan and do the work, or did I? 
The Lord blind him who sent him this 
road!” 

He raised his cane and struck the old 
fellow a heavy blow across the forehead. 
As they closed together, locking arms and 
hands, they rolled through the open door, 
and it was shut in my face as I sprang to 
the old man’s help. 

In the same moment, looking down into 
the garden, I beheld Lepeletier himself 
there, and I knew that he and Jeffery 
would meet, and that the understanding 
would be then or never. And as God wit- 
nesses, it came to me suddenly that by 
the anger and the madness I might come 
to the light, and that before the hour was 
passed the questions I had so often asked 
would be answered forever. 

For it was life or death for me then; 
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even as it was life or death for one of the 
two that met in the garden. 
’ XXVI. 

THE men would meet, the one young in 
anger and savage mania, the other a 
broken old man, vho, willy nilly, had been 
drawn to this mad emprise. As I watched 
the colonel, standing there in the garden 
with the sunshine upon his kindly face, 
the fatality of the day fascinated me be- 
yond all words. Jeffery, the madman, 
would kill him, I said. And he, all un- 
conscious, was coming on to meet the as- 
sassin, a pathetic figure of that autumn 
day, with all the old gentleness and cour- 
tesy of deed and manner that had won my 
friendship at the first. Desire and will 
to help him began to prove stronger even 
than any hope for my country that might 
come of that encounter. For how could 
I remember anything else but this fact, 
that a soldier walked blindly there, to in- 
sult, if not to death! One word might 
save his life. 

I took a heavy ornament from the 
mantelpiece, and the window of my room 
being bolted to the casement, I smashed 
the glass with a blow. Then I cried twice 
to Lepeletier to look out for himself—and 
Jeffery entered the garden. 

There was a Frenchman at my elbow 
(one I had never seen before) almost with 
the crashing of the glass, and others stood 
in the doorway; but high words in the 
garden arrested them; and it being plain 
that I had made no attempt to escape, 
they all stood with me to watch the scene 
below the windows. Colonel Lepeletier, 
a bent figure no longer, but one upright 
and bold as that of any trooper, listened 
to Jeffery’s angry complaints with a dis- 
dain which every gesture made more sure. 
The half caste, in his turn, trembled with 
rage and anger uncontrollable; and his 
speech, at the first wild and blasphemous, 
became anon almost a scream of defiance 
and insult. To Lepeletier, as to me, the 
mad plea was the same. We had con- 
spired to rob him of his machine, we were 
allies together to that end; and Lepeletier, 
he said, had betrayed his country, was the 
traitor in their camp who should hang in 
Paris presently. It was then that the 
colonel raised his cane and struck him. 

A loud ery, an oath, a scuffle, and the 
men were locked as in some devilish em- 
brace from which death alone should de- 
liver them. I saw them reeling, bending, 
striking; I heard Jeffery’s savage oaths. 
I knew by a sure instinct what the end 
must be. For it was youth against age, 


madness against sanity, the knave against 


























the gentleman; and the knave must win. 
Impulse to go down to the aid of a brave 
man surged up at last as a force of will 
irresistible; but there were two of the 
guards upon me at the first step towards 
the door, and when the three of us stag- 
gered to our feet again, bloody and dusted 
from head to foot, one man alone stood up 
in the garden. He was Robert Jeffery. 
He held an Italian poniard in his left 
hand, and cleaned the blade of it with a 
wisp of the grass. 

The colonel had fallen full in the sun- 
light, his head half buried in those very 
gillyflowers he had tended not an hour 
ago. A red stain of new blood spread and 
glistened upon his linen, and made a black 
patch upon the right sleeve of his gray 
coat. He did not move; apparently he 
did not breathe. The men with me in 
the room remained there a little while 
as though robbed of their faculties; but 
presently a bell rang loudly in the hall 
below, and they went away all together. 
I heard the key turn in the lock; and as 
if the sound released me from the spell, I 
ran to the window to breathe God’s fresh 
air—for a deadly sickness came upon me, 
and I feared to faint and fall insensible at 
this moment of the crisis. 

What would come of it, how would their 
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crime be cloaked, what would little Agnes 
say or do tonight? For my first thought 
was of her—a thought of sorrow so great 
that even a man might have sanctified it 
with tears. She stood alone now—a child 
against the world. And I should never 
see her more. 

The body lay out in the sunshine, and 
no man came near it. There was confu- 
sion in the house, the tramping of feet, the 
angry note of voices, a going to and fro 
between the farm and the woods. The 
work in the grounds appeared suddenly to 
be interrupted. I beheld many of the en- 
gineers coming quickly out of the thicket, 
and all together they went to the rooms 
below me. But to the pleasure ground no 
one turned; nor did any appear to remem- 
ber the dead or seek to hide the body. 
Some greater, graver peril menaced them, 
I said. For one instant, beyond the veil 
of the doubt, I perceived a light to shine; 
but I would not look at it. It could not 
be that—that ultimate hope which should 
send me to the world again! A thousand 
chances stood against the thought—it 
could not be! 

I breathed the quicker for daring to 
think of it, and tried to shut the bloody 
figure of the garden from my eyes, but all 
unavailingly. 





(To be continued.) 





FOOTPRINTS IN THE SNOW. 


Too bad she’s out! 


This wintry day, 


All snow and sunshine blinding bright, 
I hoped to get the chance to say 

What she’d no chance to hear last night ; 
And now I’ve got to wait—yet stay ! 

She went but half an hour ago! 
I'll follow, as some Indian might, 

Felicia’s footprints in the snow ! 


What’s this, and this? 


Fresh traces lead 


From off the road—towards hers incline— 
Meet them and mix—then both proceed 

Together, as of set design ! 
The new ones are no girl's, indeed ; 

Twelve inches long from heel to toe, 
They're manifestly masculine, 

These clumpy footprints in the snow! 


My rival may be Joe or Jack, 

Or this or that one—but, sincé he’s 
Forestalled me, why, I can go back, 

Or stand here grumbling, as I please. 
To follow up Felicia’s track 

Would be to find myself de trop; 
Mischief’s afoot for him who sees 

Two trails of footprints in the snow ! 


Manley H. Pike. 
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America’s Foremost Financier. 
BY JOHN PAUL BOCOCK. 


J. PIERPONT MORGAN, THE GREATEST POWER IN WALL STREET, AND ONE 
OF THE WORLD’S MONEY KINGS—HIS GENEROSITY AND ABHORRENCE OF 
NOTORIETY. HE HAS GIVEN AWAY AT LEAST FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, 
BUT NO INSTITUTION BEARS HIS NAME. 


M FASURED by what he has accom- 

plished in the last half century, 
John Pierpont Morgan, the grandson of 
a poet, the son of a banker, is as powerful 
a personality as the United States has 
ever produced. The depth and acuteness 
of his intellect, the extraordinary direct- 
ness and incision of his thoughts, often 
enable him to reach a conclusion before 
an ordinary proposition is really stated. 
He is a good judge of the value of his own 
services, and of the influence of his ab- 
solutely unique power and position in the 
world of finance, and it is not his wont to 
waste either his own time or that of others 
over a business proposition, no matter how 
many millions it involves. 

He is liked as much as he is feared. 
“Those who know him best admire him 
most,” said a professional man who has 
his confidence and is the chosen medium 
of the distribution of hundreds of his 
secret charities. 

A simple enumeration of Mr. Morgan’s 
known public benefactions may surprise 
the mass of his fellow citizens, no less 
than the statesmen who hurl financial epi- 
thets at him from the halls of Congress, 
and the Wall Street men who, having an 
experience or a foreboding of his power, 
think it discreet to say nothing at all of 
him. The stories of the West Shore Rail- 
road reorganization, and of the gold con- 
tract of 95, two achievements absolutely 
pnrivaled in their results to his contem- 
poraries and his country, indicate his 
place in the history of his times. 

His abhorrence of notoriety is one of 
the strong factors in his personal equation. 
Others are his imperious will, his acute- 
ness of thought, and his brevity of speech. 
Another powerful factor is his physique. 
Six feet in height, with the shoulders and 
chest of an athlete, he is, with all his two 
hundred and more pounds weight, so quick 
in his movements as to force upon all be- 
holders the conclusion that here indeed is 
a man both intellectually and physically 


in touch with the foremost forces of his 
time. 

A business career of forty two years has 
been rich in incidents and experiences of 
which the one who knows them best never 
speaks; nor will he permit others to speak 
of them. Several years ago, when the 
Loomis Sanitarium was dedicated at Lib- 
erty, in Sullivan County, New York, a 
party of distinguished New Yorkers went 
in a special car to attend the ceremonies. 
Among them were Bishop Potter, who was 
to make the principal address; Dr. James 
W. Markoe, Mr. Morgan’s physician; a 
group of personal friends, a number of 
medical men who had come to do honor 
to the memory of Dr. Loomis, and Mr. 
Morgan himself. Everybody knew that 
the beautiful administration building, in 
which Bishop Potter spoke, was the in- 
dividual gift of Pierpont Morgan, yet no- 
body who knew Mr. Morgan well was sur- 
prised when neither the bishop nor any of 
the other speakers mentioned his name. 
They wanted to do it, but he would not 
let them. 

A railroad president from a not far dis- 
tant State, whose name was also identified 
with an institution of learning, cailed one 
morning, not many years ago, at 23 Wall 
Street, and asked to see Mr. Morgan. A 
peculiarity of the banking house is that 
almost anybody can see Mr. Morgan who 
wants to; he does not sit in a sanctum, 
shut away by mahogany doors from the 
surging life of the place. Behind a long 
glass partition, to the right as one enters, 
and beginning about thirty feet from the 
street entrance, stand the desks of the 
partners, Robert Bacon, C. H. Coster, 
who died recently, George S. Bowdoin, 
Temple Bowdoin, and W. P. Hamilton, 
the latter Mr. Morgan’s son in law. At 
the far end of the line sits Pierpont Mor- 
gan himself, by a broad, low desk, in a 
pivot chair on which he swings himself 
freely as his attention is directed now 
here, now there. Desk and chair are alike 
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—plain, businesslike, and unsuggestive 
of magnificent enterprises. 

Around the room are men waiting, hat 
in hand, watching the opportunity to ap- 
proach and speak. Mr. Morgan holds a 
long, gold banded cigar between the fin- 
gers of his left hand, enjoying a dry 
smoke. His clothes are those of the man 
of the world; his closely trimmed gray 
hair, smooth shaven face, and heavy mus- 
tache show that he takes care of himself. 
To him entered the railroad president, 
smiling, self assured, prepared to be elo- 
quent, but not to be abashed. 

“ This, sir,” said he presently, referring 
to the proposition he had just outlined, 
“is a gilt edged opportunity. You must 
not think our stock is going begging. I 
am ready to put the matter through my- 
self, but -. 

“T don’t see, then, that you need me at 
all,” said Mr. Morgan quietly. And he 
turned to the next comer. 

On a fair estimate of his annual gains, 
each minute of his working hours is worth 
at least forty dollars. It ought to be dan- 
gerous to waste the time of such a man 
—and it is. 

Mr. Morgan has never been interviewed, 
and he hasn’t hesitated to make it plain 
to those in his bank that they must not 
talk for publication. His reason is very 
plain. He never has to take back or ex- 
plain or deny anything. 

When the senior Morgan organized in 
London the firm of J. 8. Morgan & Co., 
the son, impatient to be his own master, 
formed the New York firm of Dabney, 
Morgan & Co., an association which con- 
tinued until the house of Drexel, Morgan 
& Co. was founded, in 1871. This firm 
was in turn succeeded by the present 
house of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

To carry out the wishes of George Pea- 
body, the American banker who left sev- 
eral millions in London for the encourage- 
ment of education in the South, an 
organization of trustees of the Peabody 
Education Fund was effected at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, in New York, in 1861. Of 
the original board, William M. Evarts 
is the only survivor, but J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan soon became, and has since remained, 
the treasurer and financial adviser of the 
trustees. Only residents of the South in 
the days of reconstruction, it is said, 
rightly value the good work accomplished 
by the Peabody fund. 

There will never be a Morgan Educa- 
tional Fund, nor a Morgan Lying In Hos- 
pital, nor a Morgan Yacht Club, nor a 
Morgan Sanitarium, nor a Morgan Memo- 
rial Hall, nor a Morgan Botanical Garden, 
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nor a Morgan Trade School, nor a Morgan 
Orthopzdie Hospital—while Pierpont 
Morgan lives. But there are now in New 
York institutions that might be justly and 
fairly so called. 

The aggregate of the gifts which have 
already justified these names is magnif- 
icent. It cannot be less than five millions 
of dollars. 

Not long ago, a venerable prelate of the 
Episcopal Church stood gazing out over 
Broadway from the portico of the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. His shoulders were bent, 
his white hair had grown thin, there were 
lines on his forehead and shadows in his 
eyes. Mr. Morgan, hurrying out of the 
hotel, met the old clergyman. 

“Why, you look run down,” said the 
banker. “ You need a change; a winter in 
the south of France would put you on 
your feet again.” 

“ Ah,” said the other, “it may be so, 
but that is out of the question. I have 
too many calls upon my time, and ”—here 
there was a slight break in the old man’s 
voice—“ there are other reasons why it 
is impossible.” So they passed on. 

The evening mail brought from the 
branch post office just across Madison 
Square a letter mailed that day in Wall 


Street. It contained a credit for a hand- - 


some sum drawn by the banker on his 
Paris house, inclosed in a gentle, kindly 
little note which reminded the aged prel- 
ate that the interests of the church he 
had served so long and faithfully demand- 
ed that he should spend the winter on the 
Mediterranean. “ And if this letter of 
credit gives out,” the note concluded, “ be 
sure to let me know.” 

Besides his country and city homes, in 
both New York and London, for he is 
practically a citizen of both places, and 
treats the Atlantic as a ferry between 
them, Mr. Morgan has two other refuges 
from the hurly burly of the world, his 
yacht Corsair and his room at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. Yachting is above all 
sports.in his esteem. He was for years 
commodore of the New York Yacht Club, 
which will before long move from the 
present club house in Madison Avenue to 
a handsome new home in Forty Fourth 
Street, near Fifth Avenue, the region of 
clubs. About a hundred thousand dol- 
lars has been spent upon the structure, 
besides the value of the land, which was 
donated by the commodore at a cost of 
half as much again. 

The new Corsair, a big, black boat of 
1,136 tons gross, is said to have cost up- 
wards of five hundred thousand dollars. 
Once on board, Morgan the man of busi- 
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ness becomes Morgan the man of the 
world, the cordial host, the charming com- 
panion; as fair a judge as there is afloat 
of a good cigar, a bottle of wine, or an 
entrée. And nobody who was on the Cor- 
sair when Sir Thomas Lipton came aboard 
after the last of the cup races of ’99 could 
doubt the affectionate nature of her own- 
er. His greeting of the game but beaten 
challenger was one to linger in the mem- 
ory. His dinner to Sir Thomas, a night 
or two later, at the Metropolitan Club, of 
which Mr. Morgan is president, was the 
occasion of some notable expressions of 
good will between England and America. 

He is not a club man, as the term goes, 
though a member of the Union, Metropol- 
itan, New York Yacht, Union League, 
Century, Knickerbocker, Tuxedo, Kiding, 
Racquet, Sewanhaka Corinthian, Col- 
lie, Lawyers’, Players’, and Whist clubs, 
and the New England Society. Bridge 
whist is the only game of cards he cares 
for, and he is rarely seen at any but the 
three first named of his clubs. 

When his town house is closed in June, 
his personal baggage is sent to the Fifth 
Avenue, where he keeps the same room 
year after year, until the family return 
from Cragston in November. When the 
eares and duties of the day have been 
thrown off, and there is not time to make 
the voyage to Cragston, he slips out of 
the big banking house, buys the evening 
papers, and, ensconcing himself in a cor- 
ner of an elevated car, reads up to Twenty 
Third Street. He keeps to himself, walks 
to his hotel, goes quietly up to his room, 
and as likely as not is not seen again until 
the following morning. Strict orders are 
given that he shall not be disturbed. 

Here, when great negotiations are im- 
minent, or perhaps pending, he can keep 
in touch with affairs and out of contact 
with publicity. Newspapers and current 
literature occupy many of these solitary 
hours. The hotel people, from the chef 
down to the porters, rejoice to see him ar- 
rive; when the Spanish mackerel are in 
season, the chef is sure of a word of praise 
for his method of serving them. 

Cragston is only one of the Morgan 
homes. The town house in New York is 
at Madison Avenue and Thirty Sixth 
Street, a substantial, old fashioned brown- 
stone structure, built by John J. Phelps, 
the banker, to front on Thirty Sixth 
Street instead of on the avenue. It passed 
from Mr. Phelps to his son, the late Wil- 
liam Walter Phelps, United States min- 
ister to Germany, and from him to Mr. 
Morgan. 

Of the corporations whose management 
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Pierpont Morgan dictates, the most im- 
portant are the railroads. In others, like 
the General Electric Company, he retains 
an abiding interest. In others still, like 
the Federal Steel Company and the Na- 
tional Tube Company, he was interested 
only in their formative period, when they 
needed both promoting and financing. 
Of the way in which the Federal Steel 
Company was formed, President Gary 
said to the Industrial Commission, sitting 
in Washington, a few weeks ago: “ Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan really effected the 
union, and brought the separate companies 
together. Between two hundred million 
and three hundred million dollars was 
given him, and with this he bought a 
controlling interest in each of the cor- 
porations, paying his own expenses.” 
How many men are there who could be 
trusted with “between two hundred mil- 
lion and. three hundred million dollars ” ? 
In the board of trustees of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, to which he has 
given faithful service for many years in 
both the executive and the finance com- 
mittee, this adviser and controller and di- 
rector of corporations is seen in still an- 
other light. He rarely appears except at 
important meetings; then he exerts alike 
personal force and that artistic taste which 
is shown in the sixteenth century Italian 
altar piece of silver, enameled and studded 
with precious stones, which he presented 
to the museum in 1898. To the Museum 
of Natural History, some years before, he 
gave a collection of gems and gem stones 
containing the exhibit made by the Tif- 
fany Company at the Paris Exposition in 
1889, with later additions. The beautiful 
Madison Square Garden could not have 
been built had not Mr. Morgan come to the 
rescue of those who had planned it. 
Mr. Morgan represents in this country 
thousands of foreigners who own shares 
in American railroads, securities stacked 
away to the amount of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in the enormous steel 
vaults under his banking house. He owns 
another bank, besides his own, is vice 
president of yet another, and controls a 
still greater company, which has a con- 
trolling voice in other banks. Whenever. 
there is a great public subscription to be 
raised, a railroad to be financed, vast in- 
terests to be harmonized, as, for instance, 
the coal trade, Mr. Morgan is sought. 
So J. Pierpont Morgan’s place in the 
metropolis of America must be inferred 
not only from the number and variety, 
but from the public importance, of the in- 
terests he is asked to manage. His direc- 
tion insures success. 



























































J, PIERPONT MORGAN, WHO IS THE HEAD OF THE MOST POWERFUL PRIVATE BANKING CONCERN IN THE 
UNITED STATES, AND PROBABLY HAS GREATER INFLUENCE IN WALL STREET THAN ANY OTHER 
ONE MAN. HIS CHARITIES ARE MEASURED BY THE SAME HUGE SCALE AS HIS FINANCIAL 
OPERATIONS. HIS PRINCIPAL AMUSEMENT IS YACHTING; HIS CORSAIR IS ONE OF 
THE FASTEST AND FINEST PLEASURE CRAFT AFLOAT. 


From a photegraph by Gutekunst, Philadelthia 


[See page 406.] 





“WHAT PRAYER IS LEFT FOR ME TO PRAY, WHAT VOW IS LEFT UNSAID?” 




















THE LAST NIGHT. 


Low moon behind the fishers’ huts, 
Long shadows on the sands, 

And blown sea spray that fogs the way— 
(Love, let me find thy hands)— 

The little lights o’ the little town, 
How far above they lie! 

Like blurred stars set in a sky of jet 
When the driven mist is high. 


And tomorrow sails the fishing fleet 
(Thine eyes—thine eyes to me !) 

Tonight alone is all our own— 
(And Mary comfort thee !) 


The long wave breaks like woman sobs 
About the harbored ships ; 

Thy face is white as foam at night— 
(Love, let me find thy lips); 

What prayer is left for me to pray, 
What vow is left unsaid 

Man hath not sworn to life unborn 
Or whispered to the dead? 


And tomorrow sails the fishing fleet 
(Thy mouth, thy mouth for me !) 

Tonight alone is all our own— 
(And Mary comfort thee ! ) 


Theodosia Pickering Garrison. 
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H. H. VREELAND, PRESIDENT OF THE METROPOLITAN STREET RAILWAY COMPANY, A. MAN WHO HAS RISEN 
WITHIN A FEW YEARS FROM THE POSITION OF A BRAKEMAN TO THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 
LARGEST AND BUSIEST SURFACE RAILWAY SYSTEM IN THE WORLD. 

From a photograph by Davis & Sanford, New York 
[See page 459 ] 
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TWO AMERICAN SUCCESSES. 


It is cheerful to be able to praise good plays and good 
acting, because New York has been sorely afflicted thus 
far this season. “Arizona” and “ Mistress Nell” 
are truly fine efforts; and there is satisfaction in 
the fact that they were written by Americans. Fur- 
thermore, these authors did not hack a few scenes out 
of a novel—tremendously popular and more or less 
bad—squeeze in a few of the original lines, add a few 
conventional things of their own, and then paste the 
whole together, plastering it over with patches of sad 
humor and cheap theatrie tricks, so that a star may 
be on the stage for a certain number of minutes or 
hours. Often the poor star is mutilated as much as 
the book, but so long as the public is satisfied it 
really doesn’t matter much. 

Augustus Thomas is a blond young man who weighs 















































SCENE FROM THE THIRD ACT OF THE PRETTIEST PLAY OF THE SEASON, ‘A ROYAL FAMILY.” SHOWING 


CHARLES RICHMAN AND ANNIE RUSSELL. 


From a photograph by Byron, New York. 
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E. H. SOTHERN AS “ HAMLET,” IN HIS ELABORATE PRODUCTION OF 
SHAKSPERE’S MOST FAMOUS PLAY. HIS PRESENTATION HAS 
RECEIVED PRAISE FROM INTELLIGENT CRITICS, AND HAS 
BEEN WITNESSED BY CROWDED HOUSES IN ALL THE 
CITIES VISITED. 


From his latest photograph by Schloss, New York. 








JULIUS STEGER, WHO IS “ PAGA- 
MINO” IN “ FOXY QUILLER.” 


From his latest photograph by Dana, 
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JOHN FREDERICK COOK, WHO IS 
‘*MALLUCH ” IN ‘‘BEN HUR.” 


From a panne fr Sarony, New 
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CHARLES ARTHUR, LATELY LEAD- 
ING JUVENILE WITH SOL 
SMITH RUSSELL. 


From a photograph by Hadaway. 
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about two hundred and twenty five 
pounds. His face is smooth shaven; in- 
deed, he is a very smooth person, with 
a nimble wit that makes him invincible 
in repartee. Even Maurice Barrymore 
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Capitol,” were as bad as a clever man ever 
wrote. But he has never done anything 
as good as “ Arizona.” 

Mr. Thomas wrote the play two or three 
years ago. He submitted it to Charles 









































VIRGINIA HARNED AS “ OPHELIA” IN “‘ HAMLET.” 


From her latest photograph by Schloss, New Vork. 


cannot stand against him. Years ago, be- 
fore he dreamed of being a playwright or 
of making funny campaign speeches, Mr. 
Thomas was a reporter in St. Louis. He 
dramatized “ Editha’s Burglar,” and there 
is a tradition that he played in it as well. 
Since then he has written many plays; 
some of them, like “ Alabama” and “ In 
Mizzoura,” were fine; and some, like “ The 





Frohman, who would have none of it. This 
didn’t disturb the author’s faith in his 
drama, and it was produced a year ago 
last July, to fill what the player folk call 
“a summer snap” of six weeks in Chi- 
cago. It has been playing continuously 
ever since, with an intermission of five 
weeks last summer. The public has paid 
more than two hundred thousand dollars 
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H. S. NORTHRUP, WHO IS “ FOR- PAUL KESTER, AUTHOR OF WILLIAM J. KELLY, WHO IS 


TINBRAS” IN SOTHERN’S “SWEET NELL OF OLD “DRUSUS” IN “ BEN 


** HAMLET.” DRURY.” HUR.” 
From his litest photograph by Mojo- From a photagrath ly Rose & From a photograph by Sarony, New 
nier, Los Angeles. Sands, New York. Vork. 





ELEANOR GIST, APPEARING AS THE “‘ FIREFLY” WITH JAMESON LEE FINNEY, NOW A MEMBER OF DANIEL 
THE GOODWIN-ELLIOTT COMPANY IN “ WHEN FROHMAN’S STOCK COMPANY, APPEARING 
WE WERE TWENTY ONE.” AT DALY’S THEATER. 
From a photograph by Schloss, New York. From his latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 
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VIOLA ALLEN AS “ DOLORES” IN HER NEW PLAY, “IN THE PALACE OF THE KING.” 
Fron her latest photograph by Rose & Sands, New York. 


to see this play, and it is worth it. Mr. 

homas has few equals as a stage man- 
ager. He writes marvelously bright dia- 
logue, and it is doubtful if there are a 


hundred superfluous words in the play. It 
is a melodrama without a new situation, 
but the material is handled with artistic 
sense, and the characterization is excellent. 
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The acting is as fine as the play itself. 
With one exception, it is as near to being 
a perfect cast as was ever seen on Broad- 
way; and yet but one of the actors, Theo- 
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nearly so good looking as the lithographs 
make him. Serrano shows the effect of 
playing with Annie Russell. Mattie Earle 
as Mrs. Canby, and Eleanor Robson as 









































FRANCIS WILSON, NOW APPEARING IN HIS NEW COMIC OPERA, ‘‘THE MONKS OF MALABAR.” 
From his latest photograph by Sarony, New Vork. 


dore Roberts, who plays Canby, the old 
ranchman, has a Broadway reputation. 
Vincent Serrano, who plays Lieutenant 
Denton, is so good in some scenes that 
he is positively irritating. He doesn’t 
look as if it was in him, although he isn’t 


Bonita, the ingénue daughter, are truly 
admirable, while Edgar Selwyn plays a 
Mexican with an artistic finish that is 
delightful. 

Much of the fidelity of detail in “ Ari- 
zona” is said to be due to Frederic Rem- 























ington. He and Mr. Thomas are neigh- 
bors in New Rochelle, and they have much 
in common besides avoirdupois and blond 
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for of course a Nell Gwyn drama must re- 
volve about that monarch. It seems that 
we are to have a sort of epidemic of this 









































hair. Mr. Remington knows the West, most interesting person. The first stage 
MADGE LESSING, FRANCIS WILSON’S NEW LEADING WOMAN. 
From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 
and gave the “Arizona” actors many counterfeit to reach New York was Hen- 
hints. rietta Crosman. So much time has elapsed 


FROM COWBOY 


TO CAVALIER. 
It is a far ery from alkali plains to the 
cheerfully depraved court of Charles II, 





since she played here in “ Gloriana” and 
“Mr. Wilkinson’s Widows ” that she was 
almost forgotten. A failure gave her op- 
portunity to appear in a new play by an 








eecoas 
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BERTHA GALLAND, LEADING WOMAN WITH HACKETT IN “THE PRIDE 


OF JENNICO.” 





From her latest photograph—Copyright, 1900, by Falk, New York. 


unknown author. She came unheralded, 
and no one was disposed to take her seri- 
ously. Within a week Miss Crosman was 
the talk of the city. She has made a most 
emphatic hit, and her stay of two weeks is 
likely to stretch out into months. 

It is doubtful if there is any actress 
on the boards who could play Nell with 
such genuine humor, such vivacity and 
sprightliness, and such natural gaiety. 
She is a pure delight. Of her com- 
pany, only Aubrey Boucicault, who plays 
Charles, is worthy of note. 

Nothing could be more apparent than 
the fact that “ Mistress Nell ” was written 





by an inexperienced play- 
wright who is-both schol- 
arly and witty. Parts of 
it are exceedingly stupid. 
There is only one situa- 
tion in the four acts, and 
that is almost pathetie in 
its simplicity; but for the 
most part the dialogue 
bubbles and sparkles and 
effervesces delightfully. 
If it were more wicked, 
“Mistress Nell” would 
suggest Congreve; if it 
were more brilliant, it 
would suggest Sheridan. 
With a less skilful actress, 
the play would be a fail- 
ure. It is a comedy that 
should read well. 

George C. Hazelton, 
Jr., is a successful Phila- 
delphia lawyer, about 
thirty five years old. He 
wrote “ Mistress Nell” 
five years ago, and: has 
been waiting to see it on 
the stage ever since. 

Paul Kester, author of 
“Sweet Nell of Old 
Drury,” which was pro- 
duced at the Haymarket 
in London‘on August 30, 
with Julia Neilson in the 
title part—which Ada 
Rehan will play in this 
country—finished his play 
about the same _ ‘time. 
Rhéa produced it soon af- 
terwards. Since then it 
has been partly rewritten. 
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FREDERIC MURPHY, WITH MARIE ELSA RYAN, APPEARING WITH W. G. STEWART, WHO IS “NED 
LAMOUR, IN “A WISE WOMAN.” “HEARTS ARE TRUMPS.” ROYSTER” IN “ FOXY QUILLER.” 


From a photograph—Copyright by From a photograph by Morrison, From his latest photograph by Ed- 
hia dowes, New York. 


Hall, Oklahoma Chicago. 



































VINCENT SERRANO IN “ ARIZONA.” HATTIE WILLIAMS IN “THE GIRL FROM MAXIM'S.” 


From a photograph by Browning, Page & Co., Chicago. From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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A 
HELEN BERTRAM, LEADING WOMAN WITH JEROME MAY BUCKLEY AS “ BETTY WEST,” “ CALEB’S” WIFE, 
} SYKES IN “ FOXY QUILLER.” IN “CALEB WEST.” } 
| From her latest pobre art by Dupont, New From her latest Meer. by Rose & Sands, New 
York. "ork. 
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: CHAUNCEY MOORE, BARITONE OF THE METROPOLITAN CLARENCE WHITEHILL, BASS OF THE METROPOLITAN ] 
i ENGLISH GRAND OPERA COMPANY. : ENGLISH GRAND OPERA COMPANY. , 
From a photograph by Nadar, Paris. From a photograph—Copyright by Fredericks, New York, | 
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A 
LULU GLASER, WHO GOES STARRING IN THE NEW COMIC OPERA, “SWEET ANNE PAGE.” 

Fron her latest photograph by Chickering, Boston. 

i Mr. Kester, who has dramatized “When It was brought out at the Prince of Wales’ 
| Knighthood Was in Flower” for Julia Theater, with Marie Tempest as Nell, a 
| Marlowe, is a cousin of W. D. Howells. week before the Haymarket production. 
} There is still another Nell Gwyn play in By the time this is read, Miss Rehan 
; the field—“ English Nell,” founded on will have appeared as Nell in Mr. Kester’s 


Anthony Hope’s novel of “Simon Dale.” play, and it will be seen whether the au- 
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RITA ELANDI, SOPRANO OF THE METROPOLITAN 
ENGLISH GRAND OPERA COMPANY. 


From a photograph by Ellis, London. 


thor has studied Dr. Newton’s history 
and Gramont’s memoirs and other ac- 
eounts of Charles II’s court as closely, 
and has handled his material as deftly, as 
Mr. Hazelton. The latter has almost made 
Nell respectable, when every one knows 
she really was profoundly disreputable, 
and passed mistress of repartee which, if 
spoken on the stage nowadays, would make 











GRACE CAMERON, WHO IS “DAPHNE” IN THE NEW 
COMIC OPERA “ FOXY QUILLER.” 


From a photograph by Gibson, Chicago. 


Anthony Comstock rage. Eleanor Gwyn 
was, according to all accounts, a remark- 
ably clever comedienne, whose ability to 
write was limited to signing her own in- 
itials, and who was loyally devoted to her 
sovereign. It is recorded that she once said 
to Louise de Kéroualle, who, as the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, is the second woman char- 
acter in “ Mistress Nell”: 
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“JT should think that a woman of your 
birth and position would be ashamed of 
herself to occupy such a position in the 
king’s household. As for me, it is differ- 
ent; I was born to it.” 

Mistress Eleanor Gwyn offers abundant 
material for the playwright, but much of 
it is largely improper material. 


THE SUCCESS OF WOMEN STARS. 

It seems to be true that women are the 
most successful stars. Maude Adams, 
Viola Allen, Julia Marlowe, have made 
more money in the past few years than 
their most popular male rivals, and Mary 
Mannering has started her stellar career 
by breaking the record of box office re- 
ceipts in a Buffalo theater. She has joined 
the ranks of book players—they have be- 
come so common that they cannot be called 
novel players—and she is going through 
the country showing what she thinks 
Janice Meredith in the flesh should be like. 
If the story is as long winded as a play as 
it is in the book, may heaven preserve 
the country; but it cannot well be worse 
than the average dramatization of the past 
two years. 

When it comes to comic opera, femi- 
ninity fails as a star. Lillian Russell was 
not a financial success. Camille D’Ar- 
ville and Marie Jansen bobbed up and 
down, while Della Fox is back in farce 
comedy and mighty glad to be there. 
Jessie Bartlett Davis, who was Buttercup 
in the Chicago Church Choir Pinafore 
Company when it started on the road more 
years ago than it is pleasant to remember, 
was on the point of starring this season, 
but she decided ‘to follow the safer path 
of vaudeville. 

So it came about that when the season 
opened, Alice Nielson had the field to her- 
self. Now she has a rival in Lulu Glaser, 
who won much popularity as Francis Wil- 
son’s leading woman. In “The Lion 
Tamer” she really shared the star’s hon- 
ors, and she was equally at home as the 
hoydenish Jacqueline in “ The Little Cor- 
poral” and as the love lorn Roxane in 
“ Cyrano.” eg SS 

Miss Glaser is adequately gifted by na- 
ture with beauty, figure, and voice. She 
gets hold of her audience; and if her opera 
is sufficiently good, she should succeed. 
It is called “Sweet Anne:Page.” The 
story, which is not’taken from “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” revolves about 
an English lass associated with a band of 
strolling players. The score, written by 
W. H. Neidlinger, has a swing that 
counts for much in that class of musie, 
while the book is the work of Edgar Smith, 
&™M 
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who writes dialogue for the Weber and 
Fields burlesques. 





SOTHERN’S SUCCESS IN “ HAMLET.” 

The reception meted out to his Hamlet 
must have been exceedingly gratifying to 
Mr. Sothern. It was such an intelligent 
and dignified impersonation that the 
frothiest of the critics had to take it seri- 
ously. To be acknowledged as the most 
acceptable Hamlet since Booth is praise 
any man may well eovet, even if in its be- 
stowal the gap between the two be ad- 
judged of bridgeless width. There was 
a steady growth in the business at the box 
office, too, proving that the presentation 
appealed to the conservative, healthy 
minded theatergoers, who first make sure 
that they are not participating in the ac- 
claim of a nine days’ wonder. 

Fourteen years lie between Sothern’s 
first hit—Captain Gregory in the support 
of Helen Dauvray in “ One of Our Girls ” 
—and his achievement of the actor’s am- 
bition in striding his little hour as Den- 
mark’s prince. They are years crowded 
with work that has contributed much to 
the rational enjoyment of the American 
people. Handicapped at the outset by his 
father’s reputation in a single part that 
overshadowed everything else he ever did, 
the son—who was born in New Orleans in 
1859—was some time in finding his métier. 
He worked hard and long with John Mc- 
Cullough’s company, and has earned every 
leaf of the laurels that have fallen on him. 
The first play he dominated was “ The 
Highest Bidder,” written by his father, 
and named, in_ Robertsonian _ style, 
“Trade.” The title was afterwards 
changed to “ The Auctioneer.” The next 
season came the famed “ Lord Chumley,” 
which was. followed by. one of the most 
charming comedies in~his répertoire, 
Jerome’s “ Maister. of. Woodbarrow.” 
Some four years later he leaped into the 
romantic school with .“ The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” whose success was of such propor- 
ticns that after Sother..; departure from 
the Lyceum,’ a duplicate equipment was 
made and the play presented by the stock 
company of the theater, with James K. 
Hackett for the hero. 

Virginia Harned, who was a society girl 
of Boston before she went on the stage, 
became Sothern’s leading woman with 
“ Woodbarrow.” in 1890, and particularly 
distinguished herself the next season in 
“The Dancing Girl.” She left the Soth- 
ern company soon afterwards and became 
the original Trilby under A. M. Palmer’s 
management. She married Mr. Sothern 
in the latter part of 1896. 








Where the Big Game Runs. 


BY MAXIMILIAN FOSTER. 


WILDERNESSES WHERE THE SPORTSMAN FINDS NOBLE QUARRY WITHIN 
STRIKING DISTANCE OF THE GREAT CITIES—HUNTING DEER IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS, MOOSE AND CARIBOU IN MAINE AND CANADA, AND 
GRIZZLY, ELK, AND PRONGHORN IN THE ROCKIES. 


A COMPLETE philosophy is laid down 
for consideration in the adage that 

“it is not all fishing to catch fish.” 
Neither is it all shooting to kill game. 
The final conclusion of the chase—the 
capture of some worthy trophy—is a mi- 
nor matter after all. It is the change of 
air and scene, the contemplation of na- 
ture, and the health and activity induced 
that, in the end, are the things that count. 
Today, there are countless thousands of 
men and even women. who enjoy and un- 
derstand: this phase of life. Moreover, it 
is a constantly increasing class. Wher- 
ever there are wide stretches of forest, 
blue wisps of smoke from countless camp 
fires tell where jaded city folk are taking 
a new lease of life-in the primeval woods. 
What if the hunt draws blank—who 


cares? There may be no antlers to grace 
the hall, or hide to spread before the fire- 


place: The rifle may have been returned 


to its case unfired. Yet the journey out 
into the heart of the untrammeled woods 
was far from failure; the vision of exist- 
ence has been widened, and a multitude 
of pleasant memories stored up to quicken 
the pulse at their thought. 

But, as a matter of fact, it is a simple 
matter to find game within short reach of 
our great cities. To the northeast lie the 
Adirondacks, the great North Woods of 
Maine, the unbroken wilds of New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. 
In the West is a still greater range. There 
are the Teton peaks, the Selkirks, the 
Kootenai, the Rockies, Olympics, and 
Shoshones—all vast solitudes for the elk, 





IN CAMP AT EAGLE LAKE, MAINE, ONE OF THE FAMOUS DEER RANGES IN THE VAST NATURAL GAME 
PRESERVE OF THAT STATE. 
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deer, moose, caribou, bear, sheep, and 
goats. He that can hold straight and 
bring the sights to bear in line need have 
no fear of returning empty handed. 
Though the game has been sadly dimin- 
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slow, and has not wholly fled to the more 
inaccessible solitudes of the north. 

In New Brunswick, if not in Nova 
Seotia, one may still find country where 
the foot of white man has rarely trod. In 








A PERMANENT HUNTING CAMP IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN, WHERE DEER ARE STILL PLENTIFUL, AND 
WHERE BEAR ARE SUFFICIENTLY NUMEROUS TO MAKE GOOD SPORT. 


Drawn from a copyright photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


ished by reckless, criminal slaughter, there 
is still enough and plenty, if one knows 
where to go to find it. 


MOOSE HUNTING IN MAINE AND CANADA. 


It is a curious fact that the moose—the 
most wary of all creatures—is still nu- 
merous in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. On all sides, the two provinces are 
hemmed in by a busy life that gradually is 
drawing tighter lines about the forests. it 
surrounds. But the moose seems to have 
known that the progress of man would be 


















the territory of the Little Sou’west Mira- 
michi, in the tangled swamps of the Up- 
salquitch; in all the vast tract south of 
Nictau, the Bathurst lakes, and the Nepisi- 
quit, the crack of the rifle is rarely heard. 
There one may see moose and caribou as 
they were a hundred years ago—great 
bulls with wide spreading antlers, who 
have no rivals save those in the unknown 
country of Alaska. 

Into this country leads the highway of 
the Tobique. Starting from Perth, in 
Victoria County, one may go’ m a dozen 
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DEER IN THE FAMOUS ALGOMA 
DISTRICT IN CANADA, NORTH 
OF LAKE HURON. 


From a copyright photograph by 
n vood & Underwood, 
New York. 


directions with a full as- 
surance of seeing game. 
From there one may 
strike in at the Sisson 
Branch or up the Odell, 
and beyond that reach 
the head waters of the 
Miramichi. There is the 
right hand branch of the 
Tobique; the Little To- 
bique, the Mamoziekel, 
and, still further away, 
the Bathurst lakes, Nic- 
tau, and the wild country 
beyond. 

In Maine, the chances 
for moose are not so 
good, and, moreover, there 
is a law against shooting 
caribou. But if one is 
seeking deer, or perhaps 
a bear, Maine is the place 
to go. There are few 


GOOD OPEN SHOT AT A BUCK 
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deer in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, 
for the whitetails sel- 
dom travel on the same 
range with the moose 
and caribou. But in 
Maine it is no trick to 
get a deer. Go there 
in the summer and see 
for yourself. In the 
warm _ weather—fly 
time, they call it—the 
bucks and does live 
about the edges of the 
water, and a day’s 
paddle will show you 
fifty or more. After 
that, go there in Octo- 
ber, or on the first 
snow, and if you do 
not get your pick of 
deer, it will be because 
you are either blind or 





SKINNING A PRONGHORN BUCK—THIS IS THE ONLY SPECIES OF ANTELOPE 


FOUND IN NORTH AMERICA. 


IT IS STILL FAIRLY ABUNDANT 


IN THE WILDER PARTS OF THE WEST. 






































too lazy to hunt, or perhaps too nervous 
to hold your gun straight when the quarry 
jumps. 

In the heart of Maine, there is still 
good moose country, but it is a heart 
breaking trip to find a good place where 
some other hunter has not already pre- 
empted the ground. From Moosehead, 
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But in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
the early opening of the season still per- 
mits it. 
HOW THE MOOSE IS “CALLED.” 
In a sense, moose calling is a species of 
pot hunting, more or less akin to jacking 
deer. As it is practised by the usual voy- 









































“aS SNUG AS A BUG”—A PROFESSIONAL HUNTER'’S NATURAL CAMP 


IN A HOLLOW LOG IN THE PINE 


REGIONS OF NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 
From a copyright photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


eastward towards Katahdin, Sourdna- 
hunk, and the Rainbow Lakes, one has 
an even chance of getting a shot, and if 
one has energy enough to ply further into 
the wilderness back of Caughnagormac, 
Spencer, Churchill, and Chamberlain 
lakes, there is still a better chance of find- 
ing game. 

In Maine, the law has done away with 
“ calling ” moose, for the fact that all the 
big bulls were fast disappearing led to 
shortening the season. At the present 
time, moose hunting is not permitted until 
October 15, and by that time the bulls 
have mated, and one might call until the 
crack of doom without getting an answer. 





ager from the towns, it involves no pre- 
vious experience or craft, for the city 
sportsman merely hires a guide who un- 
derstands the art, and then sits in a canoe 
until the woodsman has called out the 
moose into the open. 

But to call one’s own moose is a differ- 
ent matter. That argues study, expe- 
rience, and ability. The biggest bull, 
eager and impetuous to find a mate, is a 
crafty, suspicious creature. When the 
solemn notes of the birch bark horn rise 
mournfully across the pond or barren, he 
may answer impulsively, and come crash- 
ing through the thickets. But it is al- 
ways certain that he will pause before 
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A FIXED CAMP IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, WHERE HUNTERS WITH 


poe 


ARTISTIC TASTES CAN GRATIFY THEIR 


LOVE FOR GAME AND FOR THE PICTURESQUE. 


showing himself in the open, and beat 
about, trying for a scent, until satisfied 
that he may approach nearer. Then it 


requires even more skill to bring him 


into view. 

The Miemac and Milicete tribes were 
the first to develop the art of calling 
moose, but it is a question whether they 
are not excelled nowadays by the white 
man. The established stolidity and craft 


ca 


of the red man is all well enough in other 
directions, but it is a curious fact that 
in the presence of game he becomes in- 
ordinately excitable. As a rule, he is a 
poor shot and lacks patience at a trying 
time. Unless he is a master of the craft, 
he will try to tempt in the bull too soon; 
will call too often, and then may ruin all 
by urging a poor shot at long range. 
The calling horn is of birch bark, about 


“ STICKING” A WHITE TAILED DOE—A. TYPICAL ADIRONDACK: SCENE. 
AS IT IS KILLED. 
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seventeen inches long, 
seven inches across .at 
the end, and half or three 
quarters of an inch at 
the other. Each caller 
fashions it after his own 
fancy, and tries it till he 
obtains the proper tone. 
To describe the sound an 
adept produces is a diffi- 
cult matter, nor is it pos- 
sible to become practised 
without first having 
heard a real cow moose 
call. The sound is a dro- 
ning intonation, a long, 
plaintive meu-uu-oo. It 
is somewhat similar to 
the bellow of a domestic 
cow, yet by no means as 
deep or coarse. 

In the mating season, 
the bulls range to and 
fro incessantly, persist- 
ently searching for a 
cow. Their ardor is pas- 
sionate and vengeful. 
Two bulls meeting on the 
same quest will fight to 
the finish, and the spec- 
tacle of the colossal crea- 
tures, mad with rage and 
striving for mastery, is a 
sight to fill the beholder 
with awe. Perhaps it is 
in the night that they 
fall afoul of each other. 
Then the woods will re- 
sound with the clang and 
crashing of their antlers 
as they shock together. 
They seek to overthrow 
each other, and, if vic- 
torious, to stab the con- 
quered in the flanks. The 
affray may last for hours, 
and sometimes ends only 
with the death of the 
vanquished, though usu- 
ally it is finished by the 
weaker scuttling to cover. 

In their mating time, 
the bulls seek the cows 
near the water or on the 
broad barrens that break 
up the northern wilder- 
ness. Nightfall and day- 


| break offer the best op- 
' portunity for calling, 


-‘mon to eall at night, 


and it is always neces- 
sary that there be no 
wind. It is also com- 
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A POT SHOT AT A BUCK ON A RUNWAY—WHEN PURSUED BY HOUNDS, DEER FOLLOW CERTAIN WELL KNOWN PATHS, CALLED RUNWAYS, LEADING TO THE NEAREST 





THESE RUNWAYS ARE KNOWN TO THE GUIDES, WHO STATION THE HUNTERS AT POINTS OF VANTAGE WHERE THEY CAN HAVE GOOD SHOTS AT THE 


WATER. 






FRIGHTENED GAME, WHICH RUNS AT A TREMENDOUS RATE, FEARING THE DOGS MORE THAN MEN. 
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when the moon offers light enough to see 
the mark. 

The caller sounds the horn, say, once 
every half hour. To call more frequently 
is to warn the bull that he is listening to 
a hollow cheat. The canoe, paddled to the 
edge of a bog, or where the shore is flat 





THE AMERICAN GRIZZLY IN A CHARACTERISTIC ATIITUDE WHEN STARTED BY 
A FOE. AS A RULE, THE GRIZZLY PREFERS TO FLEE, BUT IF 
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barks across the stillness of the night, 
sharp and distinct. 

“Bull,” says the caller sententiously. 
“ Look out, now! ” 

The hunter draws up his rifle and lays it 
across his knees, and the butt, striking 
upon the canoe gunwale, makes a slight 
sound, “Ssh! ” comes 
a warning whisper. 
There must be no 
sound if success is to 
be insured. “ Unh! 
Unh!” grunts the 
bull again. In the 
distance it sounds 
somewhat like: the 
bark of a dog, or again 
like a woodsman chop- 
ping. But as it draws 
nearer, it is a deep, 
throaty, guttural 
“QOonh! Oonh! ” 

Crash! The bull is 
drawing nearer. As 
he strides forward, his 
spreading antlers 
clang upon the tree 
trunks, and the brush 
crackles beneath his 
tread. “Oonh!” he 
grunts, almost at 
every stride. Then 
every sound is stilled. 
For many minutes 
there is silence; a twig 
eracks like a_ pistol 
shot, and once again 
he grunts “Oonh!” 
He advances almost to 
the edge of the shad- 
owy woods, but there 
is silence again; or he 
may take to thrashing 
the bushes with his 
antlers, grunting sav- 


CORNERED OR STARTLED INTO ANGER, IT IS ONE OF agely. When this oe- 


THE MOST DANGEROUS OF ANIMALS. 


and low, is moored in the shadow. Then 
the caller begins. “Oonh! Oonh!” he 
grunts softly. If there is a bull close at 
hand, he may answer this low appeal, 
whereas if the longer and louder call were 
given he would at once detect the cheat 
and steal away. But if there is no an- 
swer, the caller tries again, giving the 
long call louder and with more volume. 
A bull may answer—usually he doesn’t. 
When a half hour has passed, the horn 
wails out into the night once more, and 
the hunter waits, his ears roaring in their 
eagerness to detect the slightest sound. 
“Unh! Unh!” What’s that? The sound 





‘eurs, the caller turns 
_ his horn towards the 
bottom of the canoe, and, muffling the 
end with his fist, gives a soft and dul- 
cet appeal, hardly more than audible. 
If this fails to stir the suspicious suit- 
or, the caller may slosh the water with 
a paddle, imitating a cow crossing the 
shallows; or again, if he is a past mas- 
ter of the craft, may give the whine of 
a calf moose. All this done, the bull may 
turn tail and steal silently away—so si- 
lently that you will not hear him go. How 
a creature of his bulk manages to clear 
off as soft footed as a cat amid the brakes 
and thickets is a mystery hardly expli- 
cable; but he can do it, and you may wait 
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RETURNING FROM THE CHASE WITH TWO BUCKS, ALL THAT THE LAW ALLOWS—A SCENE ON NORTH 
TWIN LAKE, MAINE, SHOWING THE GUIDE PADDLING THE HUNTER TO CAMP. 
oo 4 
there, nerves on edge, long after he has Then it is the time to hold straight and 
departed. true, and shoot as fast as you can pull 
But if the bull does not scent or hear trigger and work the finger lever. 
you, he may, in the end, come roaring It is no matter of composure to sit in 
° out into the open and charge down the a canoe and strive to bring down a charg- 
moonlight, seeking the alluring cow. ing moose. Sometimes, if he is close at 
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OF BRINGING GAME INTO CAMP. 
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hand, he may charge the flash of the gun, 
for there is no telling what he may do in 
his fright and rage. An enthusiast who 
sought to photograph a bull by flash light 
last year paddled up to one in the water 
at dead of night and then turned on his 
flash. The next instant canoe, camera, 
and photographer were floundering in the 
pond, hopelessly overwhelmed, and when 
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places where they are likely to lie down. 
After finding a fresh track, the hunter 
immediately starts off at right angles to 
its direction, and after going a short way, 
turns parallel to the trail. Presently you 
will. find him swinging up to the path of 
the moose again, and if he crosses it, he 
will turn back and repeat the maneuver. 
eventually, he will make a long semicircle 


A COLLECTION—STUFFED, OF COURSE—OF THE BIG GAME ANIMALS OF THE NORTHERN PART OF THIS 
CONTINENT, ALTHOUGH WALRUS AND SEAL HUNTING IS NOT LOOKED UPON AS TRUE SPORT. 


From a photograph by Clark, West Selkirk, Manitoba. 


the moose had finished off the canoe, the 
luckless enthusiast waded ashore, a sadder 
and wiser man. 

After the mating season has passed, the 
hunter takes to the woods and plies along 
the hard wood ridges, taking chances for 
a shot. Then, when the snow comes, he 
tracks his game—a simple matter to ex- 
plain, but difficult to execute. 

Every moose, after the night’s feeding, 
seeks his repose under a windfall, or in the 
depths of the heaviest thicket it can find. 
But before lying down, it invariably 
makes a loop to leeward, returning to- 
wards its track, so that it may instantly 
scent, without being seen, any enemy fol- 
lowing along its trail. To circumvent the 
animals at this time requires a knowledge 
of the country, of their habits, and of the 





without striking upon the tracks in the 
snow, and when he does that, he knows 
that the moose is somewhere within the 
are of the circle. Then he goes to leeward 
again, and cautiously works in towards 
the center. If the moose has neither 
smelled nor heard him, the hunter will 
find it there, and may get a standing shot. 
But even the most practised may make 
many attempts before he gets up on his 
game and kills it. 


HUNTING CARIBOU AND DEER. 


In this same country frequented by the 
moose are many caribou. Outside of New- 
foundland, there are few places that equal 
the Bald Mountain range and the burned 
ground and barrens about the Miramichi 
and its tributaries, either for spread of 
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when the snow comes. It is 
the only species found in 
New Brunswick, and to get 
the larger, more pictur- 
esque, barren ground eari- 
bou one must go to New- 
foundland, to Alaska, or to 
the Height of Land, the vast 


THE ‘‘ RECORD” CARIBOU SHOT iN 


NEW BRUNSWICK, HAVING THIRTY 
NINE POINTS ON ITS ANTLERS. IT 
WAS KILLED BY CHARLES F. 
REARDON AT THE HEAD WATERS 
OF THE NORTHWEST MIRAMICHI. 
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HOMEWARD BOUND WITH THE SPOILS OF THE 
CHASE—NEW YORK AND CHICAGO SPORTSMEN 
ON THE WHARF AT MUSKOKA 
IN NORTHERN ONTARIO, 

CANADA. 





horns or for number of herds. To kill 
even the largest bull requires little skill 
or even exertion. During September 
and the early part of October, the cari- 
bou range along the crests of the hard 
wood ridges. If one can find such a 
runway, it is only necessary to sit 
there and wait until a herd comes 
along. Ordinarily, one tramps the for- 
est looking for a shot, and taking his 
chances at getting it. 

There are two species of caribou in 
America—the woodland and the barren 
ground. The woodland caribou, as its 














name denotes, clings to the forest, ta- A LITTLE SOMETHING TO EAT—A HUNTER CARRYING A 
king only to the open barrens and bogs YEARLING DOE TO CAMP. 
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FLOATING A BUCK TO CAMP, SHOWING A TYPICAL BATEAU, A BOAT USED UNIVERSALLY BY THE LUMBER- 


MEN OF MAINE AND NORTHEASTERN CANADA. 


HUNTERS FIND IT A VERY CONVENIENT CRAFT. 


From a copyright photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York. : z 


tract beyond the divide where the streams 
run down into Hudson’s Bay. There they 
are found in droves of hundreds, and even 
in Newfoundland it is not uncommon to 
see a hundred animals in a day. But it is 
poor sport killing them there, for it re- 
quires neither skill nor any particular 
«bility as a marksman. 

Unlike the moose, the caribou is pos- 
sessed of extraordinary curiosity. When 
the wind fails to bear it the scent, it will 
often stand in its tracks staring at the 
destroyer. Often, when fired at, it will 
make a few bounds and then turn to find 
out what created the disturbance. Or, if 
disturbed, it will frequently run in a short 
circle, and keep on “ milling ” about until 
killed, or until the scent has warned it to 
be off. But like all other animals—inclu- 
ding human bipeds—caribou differ indi- 
vidually. Some may be unwarrantably 
shy; others stupidly bold, like barnyard 
cattle. But under no circumstances do 
they offer the same sport as moose. 


Under certain conditions, deer shooting 
is an excellent sport. A whitetail buck in 
a much hunted country is a difficult crea- 
ture to shoot. If tracked, he will lead the 
hunter a heartbreaking chase, and ap- 
parently by design seeks to pick out the 
hardest sort of going. You may take up 
his trail in fair open country, and in five 
minutes be battling your way through a 
cedar swamp that is intent upon divesting 
you of every rag of garments. There you 
will find, perhaps, that the buck has 
crawled under a fallen tree perhaps a foot 
and a half from the ground. How he got 
under will forever remain a mystery; but 
he does it somehow, and winds in and out 
of forsaken tangles that will make you 
hot and tired and torn and scratched be- 
fore you are half way through. 


THE HUNTING GROUNDS OF THE WEST. 


In the West, Alaska is today the best 
hunting ground. In the Cook’s Inlet 
country one finds moose that overshadow 
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ON THE TRAIL IN MANITOBA. THE BEST HUNTING COUNTRY IN THAT PROVINCE IS ACCESSIBLE ONLY BY 
DOG TEAMS WHEN THE COLD WEATHER SETS IN. THE SCENE IS NEAR THE HEAD OF LAKE 
WINNIPEG, WHERE MOOSE AND CARIBOU ABOUND. 


From a photograph by Clarke, West Selkirk, Manitoba. 


the largest killed in Maine or New Bruns- 
wick. One shot there a short time ago 
spread nearly six and a half feet across 
the antlers. The caribou of the Alaskan 
ranges, too, are of surpassing size, and 
both the record moose and record caribou 
were killed just behind Cook’s Inlet. 

The trip into this country, however, is 


not to be undertaken lightly. One has to 
depend there upon a shiftless quality of 
Indian packer, although one or two white 
men now engage to guide parties to the 
hunting ranges. But it is a trip worth 
taking, nevertheless, for there is shooting 
such as the country has not seen elsewhere 
since the early days of the last century. 





























HOW HE FELL—A NOVA SCOTIA CARIBOU SHOT AS HE WAS CROSSING A LAKE ON THE ICE, THUS 


AFFORDING 





A FINE MARK FOR THE HUNTER ON THE SHORE. 
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Much easier is it to try the elk ranges 
of the States—the Olympics of the Pa- 
cific coast; the Rockies, the Tetons, or the 
Selkirks and the Kootenai just beyond 
the Canadian frontier. In this country, 
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of size, but far excels it in beauty. Un- 
less hard hunted, it is not a difficult ani- 
mal to kill, however, for in the calling sea- 
son it forever betrays its whereabouts by 
“ bugling ” vaingloriously. Some succeed 
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too, there is always the chance of a shot 
at a sheep, or perhaps even at a grizzly. 
Five years ago, Jackson’s Hole, under the 
shadow of the three Teton peaks, was one 
vast range for elk, and on the flats in win- 
ter it was no strange sight to see as many 
as a thousand elk herding in the snow. 
But the great bulls that led these herds are 
virtually exterminated now, although one 
may still see many elk in that country. 

The elk is next to the moose in point 





THE USUAL METHOD OF HAULING GAME -TO CAMP. 
A ROPE IS FASTENED ABOUT THE HORNS OR 
THROUGH THE LOWER JAW, AND THE CARCASS 
SLIPS OVER THE SNOW LIKE A SLED. 


Drawn froma a; 28 dmc pretarra fh | ‘3 Underwood & 
underwood, New York. 


in imitating this note, and can call a bull 
nearer with an answering challenge. 
They do it by blowing down an empty 
cartridge case, precisely as a small boy 
makes discord on a hollow key. At the 
approach of the mating season, the bulls, 
like the moose, engage in mighty combats. 
As a prelude, they stand upon the hill- 
sides bugling a call to battle. One bull 
usually lords it over the entire herd, but 
his rule is uneasy indeed. He. is forever 
battling other elk that seek to steal his 
cows, and he presides only while he is 
able to beat off his rivals. Once van- 
quished, he is driven into obscurity, while 
the new lord takes up the scepter until 
himself overwhelmed. 

In Wyoming, Colorado, Montana, and a 
few sections of Idaho, Washington, and 
Oregon the elk are still found, but it is 
likely to be but a few years before they 
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A SCENE ON THE WHARF AT MUSKOKA IN NOVEMBER. 
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THIS IS THE SHIPPING POINT FOR WHAT IS 


PROBABLY THE FINEST DEER COUNTRY ON THE NORTH AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


will vanish from the land as the buffalo 
has done. With them will go the prong- 
horn antelope; after them the blacktail, 
the sheep, and, last of all, the Virginia 
deer. Wise restraining laws are doing 
much, however, to preserve the remnants 
of the vast herds that once tracked this 
country, and the day of their total ex- 
tinction will be many years in coming. 
The grizzly is disappearing fast. There 
are some parts of the Rockies, in Montana 
and Wyoming, and on the Pacific coast, 


where he still roams in numbers sufficient 
to insure successful sport, but there is 
no telling where one may go with reason- 
able certainty of finding him, unless it be 
the Alaskan country. The largest grizzlies 
are those of Kadiac Island, where they 
are plentiful. 

But, after all, it is not the game that 
counts, but the life abroad in the trackless 
forest and its multitude of varied adven- 
tures. This is the real foundation on 
which the delight of hunting rests. 





























A YEARLING BULL MOOSE, VERY GOOD FOOD, BUT HARDLY TO BE CONSIDERED AS A TROPHY OF THE CHASE. 
From a painting by Frederick Hussey. 
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Lucy’s Christmas Ride. me Np Snot see the letter. 
iv,” she exclaimed, “ it’s addressed to 

CALEB was looking at some papers when me!” 
2 Lucy came into the room. He thrust them Caleb’s wife came to his rescue. “ Caleb 
into the pocket of his overcoat. forgot to give it to you. He got it last 
‘ Caleb,” said Luey, “ you’ve dropped a night, after vou were in bed. The post 
letter.” otice was open late, on account of Christ- 


or) 


Caleb started, muttered, and flushed. mas Eve. 
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“WON'T YOU FIN) IT COLD? IT’S A RATHER RAW DAY.” 
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“T see.” said Luey. But the others 
looked anxious; they watched a frown 
gather while she read. “I don’t under- 
stand,” she murmured. There was no 
heading to the letter; she looked at the 
postmark for a name and date. The mark 
was blurred. She finished reading, then 
folded the letter, and thrust it into its 
envelope. 

“Come, Caleb,” she said. ‘“ We’ll be 
late to church.” A glance of relief passed 
between the other two. 

As they went out into the street, leaving 
the wife to cook the dinner, Caleb took 
off his overcoat and hung it over his arm. 

“ Won’t you find it cold?” asked Lucy. 
“It’s a rather raw day.” 

“A little raw,” said Caleb, moving his 
shoulders as if he felt the cold. “ But 
there, Pl soon warm up. You see, the 
coat’s the only one I’ve got, and it’s so old 
I don’t like to be seen wearing it on 
Christmas Day.” 

“Perhaps I1——” began Lucy impul- 
sively. She checked herself; she would 
get him a new eoat and surpfise him. 
Caleb turned his head away, and hid a 
smile. 

“John has written me such an unrea- 
sonable letter.” she said. “Qne would 
think that he was living in the next town. 
And he writes as if he had written before; 
I must have missed one of his letters. He 
asks me to come today to his Christmas 
dinner.” 

“He does?” exclaimed Caleb. “ But 
I thought you and John had quarreled! ” 

Luey wineed. Caleb had touched a sore 
spot. “At any rate.” she said hastily, 
“T can’t travel two hundred and fifty 
miles to John this morning. He says that 
sinee I won’t come to spend several days, 
he will have dinner at noon, so that I can 
go and come before night. Why, that’s 
impossible.” 

“ Strange,” said Caleb. 

“T don’t see what he’s thinking of,” 
said Luey. 

They walked a while in silence, and 
Caleb shivered so that Luey should see. 
It inspired her with a desire to get to 
church quicker. “ Caleb,” she said, “ let’s 
take the short cut.” 

The town was not large; its main street 
lay on a eurve, and by a path through the 
fields they could save distance. But at 
the railroad crossing a freight train 
blocked the way. “ Oh, dear!” said Luey. 
“ These trains sometimes stand here for 
hours.” 

“We might climb through,” suggested 
Caleb. 

“Tf the train should start!” 


Caleb peered up and down the train. 
I see no engine.” wi 
“Well, then,” said Lucy. “You go 
first.” 

Caleb crossed in safety. “ I'll leave my 
coat on the couplers so you shan’t dirty 
your dress,” he said. “ Now, Luey.” 

She climbed until she was seated on 
the beam jutting above the coupler. With 
care she swung her feet across, and faced 
the farther side. “‘ Now,” she said, “ are 
you sure you can lift me down?” 

“Sure,” said Caleb. Standing between 
the cars, he reached up & take her. 

She grasped the brake rod with a scream, 
“On, Caleb, listen! ” 

Jarring and groaning along the line of 
ears. There was an engine! Her ear 
started with a jerk; the other followed. 
Caleb was forced to move in the train’s 
direction. “ Jump down!” he cried. 

“ Never! ” she answered firmly. “ Caleb, 
you'll get hurt.” 

He drew cut from between the cars, and 
as the train went faster ran alongside. 
“Luey!” he gasped in consternation. 
“Lucy!” 

“QOaleb! ” she responded, helpless. The 
speed increased; she had a last glimpse 
of his fat, fair face. Then he was left 
behind. 

-A brakeman appeared at the top of the 
ear. “Sure, mum,” said he, “ you’re in 
for it.” 

“Stop the train!” 

“Toean’t.” 

“ How far are we going? 

“ Miles.” 

Lucey was wise. She knew the laws of 
tides and railroads, and accepted the situ- 
ation calmly. 

“Can you keep your place?” asked the 
brakeman. “ You’d best not try to climb 
up here.” 

“Tndeed not!” she answered. “TI will 
sit here.” The beam was narrow, but 
Luey was thin. She was secure. 

“ Make vourself comfortable, then,” he 
said. “You'll lose that coat from the 
couplers if you don’t look out. Put it be- 
hind you to ease your back. No, wait, 
T’ll do it.” 

He ran down his ladder—Luey envied 
him his ease of movement—and, reaching 
over with one hand, picked up Caleb’s 
coat. A pipe tumbled from the pocket 
and disappeared beneath the train. “ Oh, 
dear!” eried Luey. 

“No use, mum,” he said. “ Here, we 
won't lose anything else.” Standing 


“ 


ss 


eried Lucey. 





braced, he searched the pockets, and drew 
out-a pair of old woolen gloves, a hand- 
kerchief, and Caleb’s package of papers. 
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These, as Luey sat crouched upon her 
shelf, he put into her lap, and stuffed 
the coat behind her. Then Luey was 
Jeft to her thoughts. 

It was dreary, it was cold. She 
was sheltered from the wind; the train 
moved with the even motion of a heavyw 
body. She looked at the letters in her 
lap. Most of them were old, worn, and 
dirty. Bills, no doubt, and unpaid. 
Caleb, though her own cousin, was so 
shiftless. She thought of the letter in 
her pocket, but she could not get at it. 
She tried to remember what it had 
said;,its ending especially. It was al- 
most pathetic; something like this: 
“ You said onee | wanted your money. 
1 don’t. Now that I am well off, vou 
must believe me. Spend it on Caleb’s 
family, but let me have the satisfac- 
tion of being on friendly terms with 
my only sister. We are old enough to 
lay by our former differences.” 

There were tears in her eyes, and 
Luey felt ashamed. If the brakeman 
should come, he would see them. She 
looked again at the letters in her lap, 
and pretended to be looking them ever. 
To her surprise, her own name, in her 
brother’s writing, looked up at her 
from an unopened letter. 

Oh, that Caleb! So forgetful! She 
had but one hand free, but she man- 
aged to open the letter, draw it from 
its envelope, and unfold it. It was 
short. 

Why do you not answer? Lucy, please don’t 
still be angry. We want you, so much, to come 
for Christmas. You've never seen the children. 
For their sakes, let bygones be bygones, and 
come to see 

Your brother 
JOHN. 

This was the letter she had missed. 
And yet it seemed to speak of still 
another. Luey sat and puzzled. Per- 
haps it was also among Caleb’s papers. 
She looked further. There it cer- 
tainly was, as if it had traveled long 
in his pocket. The date, when she 
had opened it, she found to be Decem- 
ber 1. A month in Caleb’s pocket! 
Dear Lucy : 

Here we are, bag and baggage, in Sherman, 
only fifteen miles away from you. My busi- 
ness— 

In Sherman! She almost dropped 
the letter from surprise. Then she 
read on. 

—takes me here. We had scarcely got settled 
hefore I met Caleb in the street. 

Yes, Caleb often went to Sherman. 
Why had he not told her? Luey 
frowned, ; 


STORIETTES. 








“HERE, WE WON’T LOSE ANYTHING ELSE.” 
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I write this in haste for him to take to you. 
Will you not come to see us? Come for Christmas. 
Let us forget a part of old times, and remember all 
the rest. Please come, for the sake of 

Your brother 


JOHN. 


j 
“I WENT TO TWO TRAINS, 


Oh, that Caleb! It was all clear to her 
now. After all that she had done for him, 
the money that she had spent on his wife, 
his children, himself! The very turkey 











now cooking in his oven she had bought. 
And he would keep her brother’s letters 
from her! Oh, that Caleb! And now it 
was Christmas Day; John’s dinner would 
be waiting for her, perhaps at that mo- 
ment he himself was watching at the sta- 





AND THEN I GAVE YOU UP.” 


tion. But could she ever get to Sherman 
now? Luey felt a sudden despair. 

A form appeared, stepping from car to 
car above her head. The brakeman looked 




















STORIETTES. 





down. “ Are you comfortable, mum?” he 
asked politely. 

“ Brakeman,” she screamed, “stop the 
train! ” 

“Tm sorry, mum,” he said, “ but it’s 
only ten minutes more.” 

“Stop the train,” she repeated in great 
agitation. “I must get off. I must get 
to Sherman this morning.” 

The brakeman grinned. “ That’s all 
right, then,” he said. “It’s to Sherman 
we're going.” 


“ But, Luey,” said her brother, after the 
twentieth welcome, “ how did you come? 
] went to two trains, and then J gave you 
up.” 

Lucy pursed her lips. ‘I didn’t come 
on a regular train,” she said. 


Allen French. 


The Case of Glenmore. 


Tue Disecontented Woman and the Man 
Who Did Not Amount to Anything sat 
and looked at each other. They had 
been married for something like half a 
dozen very tiresome years, and apparently 
they had no choice but to sit and look at 
each other. 

True, one might turn a contemptuous 
shoulder upon him and read a book, with 


“WHY DO YOU TELL THIS TO ME?” SHE ASKED ICILY. 





a certain scornful flirting of the leaves, 
with a cold face growing colder, with 
every outline and motion asking, trumpet 
tongued, why he did not go. 

True, one might go back to his oftiee, 
making a futile pretense of crowding 
work, and sit there alone at his desk; his 
happy clerk gone home to take his family 
out to the park; the mice coming out in 
the stillness and telling one another that 
this great, silent creature was not danger- 
ous, and running riotously over his feet. 

But the Man Who Did Not Amount to 
Anything only rose and started to the of- 
fice, and stopped at the door, and blun- 
dered back to the table, making an awk- 
ward show of looking for something that 
he had left behind. 

“T met Glenmore this evening,” said 
the Man, fumbling among the papers on 
the table. 

The Discontented Woman turned an- 
other leaf, and there was the slightest 
slow, scornful movement of the shoulder 
next him. The shoulder asked: 

“What is Glenmore to me?” 

“He’s awfully cut up.” the Man went 
on, not noticing the shoulder, and looking 
at the fire. “ He—he—somehow, he 
doesn’t seem to get over it. He says it 
seems to grow harder for him al] the 
time.” 
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The Discontented Woman turned a 
scornful face towards him, and looked at 
him from under drooping lids. 

“Why do you tell this to me?” she 
asked icily. 

“Well, ve known Glenmore always,” 
he went on, not able to find what he was 
seeking among the papers, “and he can’t 
talk to many people, you know. He’s 
just kept it shut up and locked away, you 
may say; and when he met me it was a 
kind of relief 

“Tt must have been,” said the Woman, 
with a dangerous light smoldering under 
the drooping lids. “ Let me see, he is the 
man whose wife——” 

“ Yes,” the Man interposed hastily, with 
a writhe that crept along his body, as 
though he were in mortal pain. “ And he 
-—he can’t get over it. I think it has 
broken his heart.” 

“His heart will probably mend,” she 
said, turning the leaves of the book slowly 
and with deliberate grace. “ Why should 
Mr. Glenmore suppose that he was the 
only one to be considered¢ His heart 
made no protest while he was keeping that 
woman chained to him after he had be- 
come insupportable to her.” 

“ T know—he spoke of that.” The Man 
Who Did Not Amount to Anything had 
taken his seat again and was gazing at 
the fire. “Yes, he spoke of that. But 
then, he had loved her so! And he had 
done so many things, just for her. He 
spoke of a little ring he had bought her 
onee, when he was poor, and she had 
craved the ring—and it took almost the 
last dollar he had in the world.” 

The Woman said nothing. Her fingers 
wandered absently to her left hand, as 
though they were feeling there for a ring 
that she might have worn once, and grown 
accustomed to, and then thrown aside. 

“Tt was a little thing,” he went on, 
“but you know his mind goes back to 
those little things now. He tried so hard 
to make her happy, he says; it was for her 
he worked and slaved and lived. After his 
poverty was over, and he began to make 
money, Glenmore says, it was such a de- 
light to give her beautiful things and a 
lovely home 

His eyes rose from the fire and wan- 
dered dumbly across the pictures on the 
wall and the book shelves on that side of 
the room. But the Woman was looking at 
the fire. 

“But he could not change himself,” 
she cried scornfully at last, “and he was 
always one of the poorest creatures alive. 
And because she grew deadly weary of 
him and of his intolerable presence, and 
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threw it all away, he concludes that he 
is an outraged and injured creature, and 
goes up and down the world making his 
wail be 

“ He thought his love and care for her 
must win her after a while,” the Man said 
anxiously. “ True, he knew that he wasn’t 
her equal—he told me that himself. He 
knew that he had married up hill, as the 
saying is, but he thought she might learn 
to forget that, in view of his—his feeling 
for her. It wrung my heart to hear Glen- 
more talk of—of how he had seen the 
trouble coming on, and had kept strug- 
gling, and hoping and believing that such 
love as his couldn’t help winning its way 
after a while.” 

The Discontented Woman said nothing. 
She held the book still, but there was a 
shaking among the leaves. 

“And then, there was the child,” said 
the Man, holding wretehed communion 
with the fire. 

“The child died,” said the Woman, her 
fingers closing hard on the book, and the 
pallor in her face going to her lips. 

“Yes, the child died—in its early in- 
fancy—as—as ours did.. Glenmore said if 
the child had lived, that would have held 
her back. But then, he couldn’t see how, 
since—sinece she had ever had a child, she 
could so ruin her life. He said the very 
memory of that little helpless thing might 
keep a woman pure if—if there was noth- 
ing else—and all the more, he thought, be- 
cause the child didn’t live. He doesn’t 
know much about heaven and religion and 
that sort of thing, Glenmore says, but he 
knows about that little baby; and he can’t 
see how the mother of a little dead baby 
like that can ever-—ever blacken herself. 
And she seemed to love the baby so, Glen- 
more says-—and [ think Glenmore’s great- 
est grief is that he and the baby have both 
lost her. He says it’s bad enough for a 
baby to be without a mother here; but to 
be motherless on the other side—and al- 
ways, you know—he thinks that’s worse.” 

.If the Man Had Amounted to Anything, 
it might have seemed that he had taken on 
a certain dignity, as though he had been 
ennobled by Glenmore’s grief. 

The Discontented Woman looked into 
the fire. She looked until the red glow 
faded away, and covered itself with a gray 
veil of feathery ashes. She looked until 
she began to grow chill, and shivered and 
awoke. <A letter, ready sealed and ad- 
dressed—addressed to another man—fell 
out of the book as she moved; and, with a 
sudden passion, she caught it up and laid 
it on the fire, which leaped up and con+ 
sumed it: and the blackened inner leaf 
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writhed outward with a ghostly “ Yes” 
written in white across it. 

The door bell sounded, but she did not 
move. A maid came in and whispered 
something in her ear. 
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acre of lawn and roses. The town had 
grown away from it, and the buildings in 
the neighborhood showed signs of age and 
wear, with not even enough pride to feign 





“ No,” she answered 
to the tire and to that 
ghostly “Yes” that 
fluttered and floated 
up the chimney as she 
looked. 

But this was not to 
be believed. The maid 
whispered again. 

“The answer is 
‘No’!” she repeated, 
with a scornful em- 
phasis, and the maid 
being gone and the 
door closed, she sud- 
denly threw her arms 
down upon the table 
and her head upon 
them. 

A hand reached out 
and took hers. She 
felt it kissed by lips 
that trembled, and 
when she looked at 
the hand presently 
there was something 
that glittered on it 
like a diamond. 

“T am not worth 
it,” she said humbly. 

But the Man Who 
Did Not Amount to 
Anything had given 
what eloquence was in 
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him to the cause of Glenmore, and now 


he could not speak. 
Julia Truitt Bishop. 


The Little House with the 
Honeysuckle. 


Jupce. James Brexron  tinished — his 
breakfast by eight o’clock. He was to 
open court at nine, and with him that 
meant when the clock began to strike, and 
not a half hour afterwards. He had said 
in his quiet way that punctuality was a 
virtue, but that he himself had lost much 
time by it—he had so often had to wait 
for the laggards. 

He took the roundabout course to the 
courthouse. Presently he came to the 
Little House with the Honeysuckle, and 
to his delight saw that it was a mass of 
fragrance and Yloom. It was a bit of a 
frame house, smothered in vines, nestled 
under big trees in the middle of half an 














THE FIRE LEAPED UP AND CON- 
SUMED THE LETTER. 


youthfulness in fresh coats of paint; but 
the Little House was a gem in itself, 
which nature had enfolded with its love 
as well as its loveliness. 

The judge opened the little gate and 
went up the little path and knocked at 
the little door, and it was in the order of 
things that a sweet faced little woman 
should appear on the threshold and say, 
“Why, James!” 

They sat on the porch in the corner 
where the honeysuckle rioted in its own 
peculiar joys, shutting out the world and 
its glare. 

“1 did not expect to be here this term,” 
he said. “The work in the lower part of 
the circuit has been rather heavy, and 
most of it fell to me; so I counted on a 
rest, but Judge Fenton was taken ill the 
day before yesterday, and I had to come. 
I arrived last night on the late train. Of 
course I had to stop by and see how you 
and the honeysuckle were getting along. 
J find you both blooming.” 
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~i of what had happened since he 
~ had last visited the town; talked 
until he looked at his watch and 
| arose. “The honeysuckle sweet- 
ens with age,” he declared, “and 
I am glad to see you looking So 
well. Perhaps I shall be back 
to drink a cup of tea with you 
at recess.” 

As he walked on to the court- 
house, he dwelt upon the long 
vears that had stretched their 
happiness and suffering — be- 
tween childhood and the firmer 
duties and responsibilities of 
life. As a boy, he had lived on 
the corner of the street, and 


Mary Arnold and he had been 
playmates. Jlis distinetion at 
law had elevated him to the 


bench. Both their families had gone. 
He had given himself up to his work; 
she had lived her quiet days in the 
little home. - His ofhce had taken him 
to Cambridge, the larger center of an- 
other county, and the only times he 
had seen her were when he came to Ks- 
sex to preside over the court. Among 
the lawyers, he was known as the tim- 
idest man and the sternest judge the 
cireuit had ever known. 

Court opened promptly ; 
attorneys and everybody 


for onee the 
else were on 


hand. © Steeled ‘by long experience, 
Judge Brexton .showed no surprise 


when he suddenly discovered that the 
first case was an application for an in- 


junction against a new railroad, to 

If WAS IN THE ORDER OF THINGS THAT A SWEET prevent it from running its line 
FACED LITTLE WOMAN SHOULD APPEAR ON THE through the upper part of the town in 
THRESHOLD AND SAY, “WHY, JAMES!” such a way that it would necessitate 


And you and your little jest have not 
changed,” she replied, smiling. “ You are 
both still young in spite of the years.” 


The judge laughed. “ How long ago 
was it when we went down in Collins’ 


woods and dug up the reot and wondered 
if it would grow—you in your little ae 
frock and I in my jeans?” 
“Ask the honeysuckle,” 
she went to the vine, pulled 
blooms, and handed it to him. 
‘These do not know,” he answered, as 


said, as 
eluster of 


she 


he placed them in his buttonhole. “ They 
were born only this morning.” 
“Well, we will say that it was vester- 


day,” she replied. 

“ But how many yesterdays 4° 

‘There is only one vesterday—one to- 
day—one tomorrow: you said it yourself 
ten vears ago.” 


Then they talked of the old times and 





the demolition of the Little House 
with the Honeysuckle. 
“7 thought | saw some new sadness 


in Mary’s eyes,” he said to himself. “I 
wonder why she did not tell me.” 

But the proceedings went on just as if 
honeysuckle never bloomed. The railroad 
was represented by its attorney from an- 
other section, a cheerful, jolly, joking per- 
son, who met the arguments and the com- 
ments against soulless corporations with 
rare good humor, which did not hesitate 
to refer delicately to the buttonhole adorn- 
ment of the judge. ‘“ Of course,” he said 
in his happy way, “we appreciate that 
the plaintiff in this case is a most esti- 
mable woman. The influence of woman is 
as tender as the fragrance of spring flow- 


” 





ers, as 

Then he saw his brother attorneys try- 
ing to hide their smiles, and he knew he 
had somehow gone wrong. The judge 














preserved his solemnity; he did not even 
look at the honeysuckle. 

But the corporation man was well on 
his way, and he kept his course bravely. 
Ile talked poetry, but 
showed that it should 
not stand in the way 
of progress. 

When they were all 
through it was near- 
ing noon. “ Gentle- 
men,” said the judge 
very quietly, “1 think 
it may be well for me 
to use the recess hour 
to cull the faets from 
the flowers of speech 
with whieh we have 
been so bountifully 
regaled.” The = attor- 
neys enjoyed it. They 
knew it) would come. 





Brexton was the gentlest, bashfulest judge 
on the bench, but beneath the calm was 
the power. The smoothest lakes are the 
deepest. ; 

After the judge had gone. the other 
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lawyers found amusement in informing 
the corporation man that the judge’s 
honeysuckle had come from the house 
which his ¢ompany wanted to destroy. 





“ THE INFLUENCE OF WOMAN IS AS TENDER AS 
THE FRAGRANCE OF SPRING FLOWERS.” 


“Well,” he replied, “1 made a nice 
fool of myself, but I did the best I knew 
how. That’s some consolation.” 

The tea was waiting, and the table 
was in the same corner, a cool, delight- 
ful corner, and Mary Arnold, like a 
picture from a romance, seemed as fresh 

and as sweet in her simple pink dress as 
the honeysuckle that had been born that 
morning, and that refused to tell how 
many years it had been since the little vine 
was transplanted from Collins’ woods. A 
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young old maid who will not grow old— 
that’s immortality, and that was Mary 
Arnold. 

“ You told me nothing about this suit,” 
said the judge, as if resenting her lack of 
confidence. 

“ Because I did not think it proper,” 
she replied. “ We expected it to be tried 
before Judge Fenton.” 

The judge neglected his tea, grew hot 
and cold in quick succession, and blushed, 
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the world, Mary, I want you. Can’t we 
plant it just as we did when you wore that 
other pink frock and I wore the jeans, and 
then watch it grow together? Will vou, 
Mary?” 

He took her hand and held it, while 
the tea grew cold and the hummingbirds 
stole what sweetness they could from the 
honeysuckle; nor were they frightened 
away when a low voice said, ‘ Yesterday 
was long, very long, James.” 





“CAN'T WE PLANT IT AND WATCH IT GROW TOGETHER? ” 


really blushed. Then he passed his hand 
across his forehead. 

“Mary,” he finally said, “I’ve read 
somewhere that nothing improves honey- 
suckle like transplanting.” 

“Then you are going to decide against 
me?” 

“Yes, there is nothing else to do. 
If 1 had come to any other conclusion, of 
course, I should not be here now. But 
that is not all. I planted some honey- 
suckle around my lonely old house in 
Cambridge, but it did not thrive. I want 
some of the rocts of this vine, and, more 
than all the honeysuckle and flowers in 


“And it was all my fault. But we 
have today and tomorrow; and there will 
be new blooms and sweeter fragrance on 
our vines.” 

The lawyers were more than astonished 
that Judge Brexton was not on time after 
the recess. While waiting, they had made 
the corporation man’s life miserable, until 
he had worked himself into a certainty 
that he had lost. But finally the judge 
arrived. 

He took his seat as quietly as usual, and 
without any preliminaries said, in tones 
that were commonplace and unruffled: 

“The motion for the injunction is de- 
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nied.” Then, before the corporation at- 
torney could altogether appreciate his suc- 
cess, the judge added, “ Next case!’ 

Lynn Roby Meekins. 


A Chance Acquaintance. 
Some one has remarked that New York 
is heartless; that same cynicism was Wil- 
marding’s as, from the hotel window, he 
watched the incessant stream of carriages 
and equestrians whirl by on their way to 








the park. He knew no one there, and in 


all that indifferent throng no one, it 
seemed, eared to know him. Ie thought 


resentfully that he reciprocated the sen- 


timent. Then, following a sudden de- 
cision, he rang for an attendant. 
“ave a trap brought around for me,” 
he said to the brass buttoned boy whe an- 
swered his call. Being a good whip him- 
self, Wilmarding dispensed with the serv- 
ices of a groom when the carriage came, 
and at once joined the procession passing 
the hotel. He drove up Central Park 
West to One Hundredth Street—perhaps 
hecause every one else seemed to be enter- 
ing the park at Fifty Ninth. 
The equipages were scattered 
rather stingily- here, and he passed 
between an avenue of nurse maids, 
some engrossed in novels, others— 
a minority—conscientiously — at- 
tcnding to their clamoring charges. 
Distinct from them, a young wom- 
an came towards him down the 
walk, evidently about to leave the 
park. If Wilmarding had not been 
in such a desperate mood, he would 
probably not have noticed her at 
all, for she was not extraordinary 
in any way; but she was alone, and 
that appealed to his solitude. — Ie 
happened to look at her just as she 
carelessly turned her head and 
swept him with a casual glanee. 
Ile noticed that she wore a simple 





gray gown and a blue hat. Wil- SHE KEPT HER GAZE RESOLUTELY ON A BOOK AS HE PASSED. 


marding liked blue. 

Ile watched her keenly as she passed, 
and then he did something the like of 
which he had never done before. He de- 
liberately turned the horses, and crossed 
the avenue behind her. She did not get 
on the car, so he was forced to go some 
distance up the street to turn again, and 
as he retraced his way, he saw that she 
had gone down the side street. 

The horses were restive, and he was 
obliged to pass her again. When he had 
driven rapidly around the square and re- 
turned, she had disappeared ; so, acting on 
wt hasty impulse, Wilmarding thundered 





in vexation back to his hotel; he would 
drive no more that day. 

“ Bring it at three tomorrow,” he said 
to the groom who met him at the hotel. 
After he had dined, he felt more human, 
and was surprised to find that he enjoyed 
the theater very much. 

The next afternoon he again appeared 
at the One ITundredth Street gate. He en- 
tered the park with a very womanish sen- 
sation of shyness tugging somewhere 
within him. His heart almost stopped 
beating when a bit of blue on a woman’s 
head under some trees caught his eve. for 
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he was a novice in such escapades. He 
drove meditatively towards her, pondering 
on a suitable manner of making her ac- 
quaintance. 

Her face grew red as she saw him com- 
ing, and he felt faintly sorry, for he knew 





that he must go still further, and force 
himself on her. She kept her gaze reso- 
lutely on a book as he passed, and then, 
under the fire of his eyes, cast a look of 
fear at him. Wilmarding looked quickly 
away. This would never do. He made the 
turn of the driveway slowly and then came 
back to where she sat. The horses pawed 
the gravel in front of her. 
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“] beg your pardon,” he began awk- 
wardly, with a countenance as red as hers. 
“ But—will you not drive around the park 
with me?” 

She arose in fright to her feet, and her 
breathing was hurried. Wilmarding 





“THAT IS MY APOLOGY FOR WHAT MUST 
SEEM UNPARDONABLE RUDENESS TO 
YOU. WON’T YOU COME?” 


thought of a dove which he had: ensnared 
onee, and he almost regretted his action. 

“T am a gentleman, | assure you,” he 
went on more steadily. “I don’t know 
a soul in New York, and I’m awfully 
lonely. That is my apology for what must 
seem unpardonable rudeness to you. 
Won’t you come?” 

She raised her eyes slowly ta his. He 
was plainly a gentleman, and his face 
showed refinement, honor, and frankness. 

“What time is it?” she asked irrele- 
vantly. Her voice was pleasantly soft and 
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low. He drew forth his wateh, wonder- 
ing as to her inquiry. 

“It is three o'clock,” he said. 

“ Well ”—she laughed nervously— | 
will go driving through the park with 
you if, on your honor as a gentleman, 
you will agree to bring me back here 
promptly at four o’clock.” 

He helped her into the high seat be- 
fore she had time to change her mind. 

“J—] have never done anything like 
this before in my life,” she said confu- 
sedly, as they rolled noiselessly along. “ 1 
have always laid great stress on conven- 
tionality.” 

“ Yes,” he said; “ yet if you were drown- 
ing at sea, and a strange man happened 
along to save you, you would not wait 
for an introduction. Perhaps you will be 
surprised to hear that a man, too, has 
never done anything like this before.” 

She glaneed doubtfully at him. 

“T too, have always respected conven- 
tionality: and vet, after all, it is super- 
ficial, ancient, and unattractive, for it 
destroys all naturalness. Here, under 
these beautiful trees, with nature’s sim- 
plicity around us, we may dispense with 
that old woman. We can afford, you and 
1, to drop shams, and be our real selves.” 

“Until four o’clock.” she interposed. 

“Four o’clock—tomorrow or next 
week ¢” 

“ Do not make me regret this folly,” she 
said eoldly again. 

“ And may I not know who you are?” 

“Que vaut-il? Our acquaintance is 
only for one hour.” 

“T ama man,” he said. “I want the 
unattainable.” 

“Well, I am Mary Queen of Scots.” 

“It is strange that the Emperor Na- 
poleon and Mary should meet in Central 
Park,” he murmured. 

“ Napoleon was so much younger than 
Mary——” 

“ Don’t worry over that; a woman’s age 
is reckoned only by her face. But, now 
that we really do know each other, we can 
dispense with formal names. Were you 
very angry with me yesterday ¢’ 

* Vies:”” 

“Why?” 

“You have implicated yourself.” 

“But | was awfully anxious to meet 
yvou—and I didn’t know how to go about 
it. I envy those fellows who have had ex- 
perience.” 

“You will know how the next time,” 
she said sarcastically. 

His face reddened. “ Fortunately I 
leave for nome soon,” he said, “and I 
know evervbody there.” 
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You might come to New York again.” 

“T shall not travel in solitary state 
again, thank you.” 

“Then, I am simply a substitute?’ 
She unconsciously put some feeling in her 
veice. Wilmarding relished it. 

“Until four o’cloeck—your own words. 
Then, L suppose, the pumpkin shell will 
dash around for you, and the mice will 

vhisk you off.” The merriment of his 
eyes mollified her. 

“T hope she is pretty,” she said. 

“ Very.” 

“ And clever.” 

“ Uncommonly.” 

“ And interesting.” 

“T have always been interested in her, 
even as a boy at school. 1 would pore over 
her sad fate, and pity her. 1 liked her 
then, little dreaming of the subtle influ- 
ence which in after days she was to cast 
over my life. I like blue hats, teo.” 

“ You are very rude.” 

He looked at her innocently. “I was 
only discussing Mary Queen of Seots.” 

“It would be more becoming of you to 
speak of the Empress Josephine and Marie 
Louise,” she said with warmth. 

“Mere results of political influence ;” 
he smiled at her. “ Do you really think 
] could stoop so low as to divoree my wife 
if 1 loved her?” 

“T do not know you well enough to 
judge,” she declared. “ You were born 
centuries after me. We’re not in the same 
set at all.” 

“T have always wondered about that 
little affair of vours and Darnley’s,” he 
went on. “ You surely know that you 
were criticised severely for your part in it. 
Then, your other lover, Rizzio, was found 
murdered at the very door of your private 
apartments, whieh showed some fe 

“Stop!” She put her fingers in her 
cars. 

“You are certainly not incapable of 
arousing great affection,” he continued, 
analyzing her mercilessly with his eyes. 

“Jt is surely time to go back,” she cried 
hastily. 

“T don’t blame those other two fools 
a bit.” he continued, unmoved. “ I should 
have stabbed Rizzio, too, if I had been 
Darnley. And if T had been Rizzio, 
I——” He stopped the horses to let one 
of the inevitable nurse maids pass with a 
go eart. 

“Well, what?” Tt was the woman with- 
in her that asked the question. 

“T should have loved vou in despera- 
tion, and rashly, too. Would—would you 
have let—me—love—vou ? ” 

“ Rizzio was stabbed.” she murmured. 
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“NOW DO YOU THINK THAT I AM A GENTLEMAN?” 


7“ “But not before he had enjoyed a taste 
of heaven.” 
™ “You have overlooked our old woman 
friend all the way through. I had two 
husbands in turn,” she cried quickly. 
« “ By the way ”—he turned to her sharp- 
ly—“ are you married ¢” 

She shook her head. 

“T wish J were.” he Jaughed boyishly. 


“ Reall¥, this pretending has awakened 
within me a realization of what I have 
missed.” 
® “ But—you confessed to not loving your 
Wives.” 
“Did you love your husbands?” 
“Do you think that I could have acted 
as I did in Maecaulay’s History of Eng- 
land if I had not?” 
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“ No, you could not. I don’t think that 
you have ever been in love, even; there’s 
such a delicious bloom upon the peach of 
your nature. You blush so prettily.” 

“Does love remove that bloom?” 

“How do I know?” he retorted. “I 
have confessed to never having loved. We 
are both novices.” They were nearing 
the One Hundredth Street entrance again. 

“The mice have not arrived,” he said, 
as they sped up the driveway; “there is 
no pumpkin shell either—only a child 
with a toy balloon.” 

He drew up directly in front of the seat 
in whieh she had sat. 

“ Now do you think that I am a gentle- 
man?” he asked, as he helped her out. 

“T am sure of it,” she replied. 

“ And what did you say would happen 
at four o’clock ¢” 

“The masquerade would be over,” she 
said. 

“ And we would be real people?” 

“O Viess’ 

“Then,” he said, his eyes on hers, “I 
must beg your pardon for not being a 
gentleman. It is fifteen minutes past four. 
We are no longer in disguise. | am an 
earnest man, who seriously begs to know 
who you are. My name is James Wil- 
marding.” 

She gave a little start of pleasure which 
did not escape him, and a look of astonish- 
ment and awe was confusedly depicted on 
her face; for before her stood a young 
statesman from the West, whose moral 
courage, integrity, and eloquence had 
made him famous.’ And she, in the in- 
nocence of her girlish dreams, had un- 
consciously made him her hero because of 
the attitude which he had not been afraid 
to take. 

“T am indeed glad to meet you,” she 
said simply, her cheeks a glorious red 
under his gaze. 


Lue Ellen Teters. 


_In a Swift Current. 


Ilawkins pleaded guilty to having been 
in’ love, onee. The words “ pleaded 
guilty” are used advisedly, because, to 
Ilawkins’ mind, a newspaper man had no 
business to indulge in any such thing. 
Whenever he stopped to think of his own 
romance, his conscience smote him as it 
would if he had allowed himself to be 
“beaten” on a story. At such times he 
offered, as an extenuating circumstance, 
the fact that his love affair had lasted 
only a trifle over three minutes by the 
wateh. 

Hawkins had been assigned to “ cover ” 
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a meeting of business men at the “ Soo.” 
His sallow complexion was sallower than 
ever after he had listened to five hours’ 
discussion of the new ship canal and lake 
commerce, and had written enough to fill 
half a page of his newspaper. He ate 
his luncheon, lighted a cigar, and strolled 
out into the sunshine of the bright May 
afternoon, leaving his copy with the tele- 
graph operator to be filed when the night 
rate took effect. 

It was almost sune. The trees, fanned 
by the cold breezes from Lake Superior on 
one side and from Huron on the other, 
were only just putting out their leaves. 
A tonie quality was in the air, and the 
steady roar of the falls, as the waters of 
Superior went tumbling down into Huron, 
freighted it with a sturdy melody. Haw- 
kins strolled out towards the rocky shore 
of the torrent. ~ 

Groups of visitors had preceded him. 
One of them had brought along a chart 
which showed the comparative tonnage 
passing through the Suez and the Soo 
canals. Hawkins shunned him as he would 
have shunned the man at a county fair 
who playfully alludes to a reporter as “ ye 
seribe.” He walked to a rocky point, and, 
sitting on a boulder, blew rings of smoke 
towards the splashing river. 

He barely perceived that a group from 
the hotel had strolled to the same point 
before him, and were seated near by. One 
of them was a young woman. Her eyes 
met Hawkins’. He couldn’t have told 
why, but in his ears the roar of the Soo 
instantly ceased. All that he heard was 
the voice of the young woman. Its ripple 
was louder than the eataract. 

“1 did hope one of the men would have 
the courage to shoot the falls,” she said, 
“but it seems I’m to be disappointed.” 

“But it would be so utterly foolish to 
do it, out in mid stream,” said one of the 
men. “It’s out of the question.” 

“But they do it sometimes,” said the 
woman. “One of the Indians told me so 
this morning; and | want to shoot the 
rapids out there past the big rock.” 

“You'll want to shoot Niagara next,” 
said a second man, “ but we can’t spare you 
vet.” 

Then the young woman threw another 
pebble and said again defiantly, “1 did 
hope some man would have the courage 


to shoot the rapids with me.” 


“T’ll shoot the rapids with you if I 
may,” said Hawkins, rising and taking off 
his hat. 

“Qome on,” she said, as if she had 
known him all his life. “ There are some 
Indians with a canoe up around the 
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point;” and with a wave of her hand she 
ran in that direction. 

Hawkins tossed his cigar into the water 
and ran with her. He would have jumped 
over Niagara if she had led the way. 

Ten minutes later they had found the 
Indians with the canoe. Hawkins had 
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“We want to go out to the middle of 
the river and down past the big rocks,” 
said the woman. 

“Yes,” said Hawkins, “ away out where 
the current is the swiftest.” 

“Ugh,” said the Indians, in a tone that 
meant, “ All right, get into the boat.” 
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HAWKINS SAT WITH HIS EYES FIXED ON HIS COMPANION’S FACE. 


agreed to give them a dollar to take him- 
self and the young woman down the rap- 
ids, and they had made their way along 
the shore almost up to the big railroad 
bridge, just above the point where the 
black rocks break the smooth current into 
whirling eddies and clouds of foaming 


spray. 


Hawkins was assisting his companion into 
the canoe, and had clasped her hand. The 
Indian grunt sounded like a strain of 
sweet music to his ears. «- 

The two adventurers sat down in the 
canoe, as near midway between the ends 
as they could. Hawkins’ back was _ to- 
wards the prow. His companion was fa- 
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cing him about three feet away. With 
wonderful skill, two Indians, one at either 
end, guided the boat from pier to pier 
along under the big bridge. Hawkins may 
have noticed the big stone piers past 
which the swift, green water ran with 
such a rush; it is likely that he was con- 
scious that they were getting far out to- 
ward the brink of the tumbling waters; 
but these things made no impression on 
him. He sat on the low seat, thinking of 
nothing and caring for nothing, except 
the face that was so near. Her eyes spark- 
led like the waterfall. 

“Did a boat ever strike a rock going 
down these rapids?” she asked of the In- 
dian in the prow. 

“Yes, once,” was the reply. 

“What became of those who were in 
it?” she asked. 

“ Nobody knows,” answered the guide. 

Hawkins listened, looked at the ugly 
current and then at the face before him. 
A faint smile of absolute contentment 
grew upon his countenance. 

“ Now,” called the Indian in the prow, 
and with a sudden swirl of his pole he 
swung the craft around. In an instant its 
sharp point was covered with spray. The 
sound of rushing waters drowned all other 
noises. The boat shot like a torpedo from 
its tube into the swift whirlpools. The 
rocks that from shore, half a mile away, 
had seemed but playthings for the waves 
to skip among, now rose up black, rough, 
and threatening. They seemed to leap 
about, to plunge and rise and beat into 
foam the waters which screamed as they 
battled. The spray that had looked like 
the surf on a summer beach was a torrent 
that dashed over the canoe and left its 
occupants drenched. The monotonous 
roar had become a confusion of thunder 
claps, deafening and increasing. The 
boat pitched and tossed. Fresh tempests 
came and the great: rocks multiplied. The 
bridge behind seemed floating away back- 
ward, while the frail craft, going with the 
current and not through it, was like a thing 
anchored in the midst of swirling moun- 
tains of rock that almost bumped against 
it and always just missed. Sometimes, 
in the trough of a whirlpool, the shore 
was shut out from view. Spray blinded 
the eyes. The wind flung stinging drops 
across the face. A procession of towering 
black boulders seemed to be sliding past. 
The broken waves made a little flood in 
the canoe from which the occupants could 
not lift their feet. Half way down was a 
clear space, where there were no rocks, 
and the current ran smooth save for a few 
white caps. Here it seemed as if the boat 
10m 
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were becalmed. Then on between more 
jutting rocks, through spray that blinded 
the eyes with rainbows, through whirling, 
splashing torrents that tossed the boat 
from side to side. 

Hawkins, wet, literally soaked, with his 
feet in water over his ankles, his hands 
clutching the side, sat with his eyes fixed 
on his companion’s face, which had a look 
of glorious enjoyment. He prayed that 
he might forever sit in that wet canoe. 

Suddenly it all ended. The rocks were 
passed. The whirlpools were gone. The 
spray no longer sprinkled them. They 
were floating on rather a choppy stretch of 
water, and the boat rocked as the guides 
began heading it to the shore. Hawkins 
looked at the land with something like 
hatred in his eye. 

The boat ground upon the pebbles. A 
strange man joined the group that had 
stood watching anxiously while the canoe 
made its swift voyage. 

“You foolish girl,” he said, as Hawkins 
helped his dripping companion from the 
canoe. “See how wet you are!” 

“When did you come?” she said, ma- 
king a rush towards him, while the stran- 
- gathered her in his arms and kissed 

er. 

“On a train that arrived just in time 
for me to see my wife snatched from what 
I thought was going to be a watery grave.” 
Then the group went towards the hotel. 

“How long is that trip?” asked Haw- 
kins of one of the Indians, when they were 
alone. 

“ One mile,” said the guide. 

“ How long did it take us to make it?” 

“Three minutes and a half, ” grunted 
the Indian. 

“ Thanks,” said Hawkins as he made his 
way to a lonely spot on the rocks to dry 
his coat and shoes. “It seemed longer 


than that.” 
Luther B. Little. 


A Superior Woman. 


“Tr had little pink ruffles up and down 
the front, just like an old fashioned shirt, 
you know. And there was a little bolero 
of lovely white——” 

Miss Ferris closed her Scientific 
Monthly over her finger, and leaned her 
head back to hear better. The two in the 
seat behind were bending forward a trifle, 
and their sound American voices were 
easily a match for the clatter of the train. 

“Tt was so pretty, I just had to get it,” 
the other was saying presently. “See, 
here’s the sample. Would you make it up 
with green or with lavender?” 
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“M’m, let me see; green, I think. 
Don’t you?” 

Miss Ferris overcame a stubborn collar 
sufficiently to glance over her shoulder to 
the extreme end of the car, bringing her 
expressionless gaze back by way of the 
sample. It was pretty; only she would 
have chosen lavender. She hadn’t had an 
organdie dress for several summers—not 
since that dear pink one with the narrow 
lace on the ruffles. She really might—a 
blue and white, perhaps, with some heavy 
yellowish lace; or black appliqué would be 
pretty; and a belt and collar of 

“Why, Miss Ferris, how do you do?” 

She was so absorbed, she did not even 
recognize the voice, and turned with a 
sense of annoyance at being interrupted. 
Her heart gave the usual little catch and 
stumble when she saw that it was Galt, but 
quickly fell into step again, true to its 
training, as she made room for him be- 
side her. 

“TI know I’ve broken the thread of a 
profound and valuable essay,” he apolo- 
gized; “but really, the public gets much 
more of you than I do. It’s my turn. 
What particular sociological problem were 
you settling?” 

“Oh, nothing important,” she said, 
looking out of the window. “It wouldn’t 
interest you.” 

“T’m sure it would,” he said. “ How- 
ever, I can’t offer you a penny for your 





thoughts when you get ten dollars a page . 


for them. Every one says what fine, sound 
work you are doing in the Rostrum. I 
haven’t happened to see it, myself.” He 
was sitting half turned, his elbow on the 
back of the seat, so that he might follow 
the lines of her features as he talked. 
Miss Ferris was used to being stared at by 
the discriminating, but there was a cer- 
tain coolness in Galt’s regard that always 
hurt her. He looked at her as if she were 
a very beautiful but distant landscape. 

“T’ve been working tremendously hard,” 
she said, a little vaguely. She did not 
want to talk work, but he never seemed 
to expect any lesser topic from her, and 
she tried to tug her tired self up to his 
level. “ I’ve promised to do a second series 
for Progress.” 

“T wonder if you realize how fortunate 
you are,” he said reflectively. “ Most 
women’s minds live in squirrel cages, and 
never get away from the same little round 
—clothes and novels and men, I suppose. 
Yours goes around the world.” 

Miss Ferris shrank a little. She could 
conceive of great contentment in a squir- 
rel cage; the world was rather a big place 
for a little feminine mind to go wandering 
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in by itself. But she clung to his admira- 
tion, cold though it was, and tried hard to 
be the kind he thought her. 

“Yes,” she assented; “and I suppose 
new horizons mean more to a woman than 
to a man, since they are new to her kind 
as well as to her as an individual. They 
should come to her with a sort of double 
freshness.” 

“JT should think you would rather find 
yourself cut off from women in general— 
impatient of their little toy interests,” he 
suggested. “ Don’t they try you?” 

“ Sometimes,” she said, a trifle hastily, 
picking up her Scientific Monthly. “ Ben- 
ton says some good things about feminine 
evolution in this last article of his. Have 
you read it?” 

“Not yet. He’s a brilliant fellow, 
though. I heard him and Professor Welch 
slaughtering each other a few nights ago 
at the club, and wished you could have 
heard. It was just what you would love. 
Have you ever heard Welch lecture?” 

“With a big, fussy, blue taffeta bow 
right in front, wide, like this, and a twist 
of blue velvet, just a shade darker, under 
the brim,” the woman in the seat behind 
was saying. 

“T beg pardon—what did you ask me 
Miss Ferris started guiltily at the pause. 

“Tt’s a shame,” he exclaimed. “ Your 
mind is yearning to go on with the big 
thoughts I interrupted, and you’re too 
polite to tell me to stop chattering. I’m 
going to leave you to work it out in peace.” 

“No, please—really,” she said earnest- 
ly. “It—it wasn’t anything important, 
truly.” 

He shook his head dubiously. 

“T’m afraid you’re just being nice to 
me. Unless you will tell me what you 
have been pondering so intently, I shall 
go.” He half rose, and a wail of angry 
protest from within sent a faint flush up 
into her face. She held him with dis- 
tressed eyes. It was terrible to give up 
the high place he had assigned her, but 
it was worse to give up this half hour. 

“ Very well, then,” she said desperately. 
“T was trying to decide whether I’d get 
the new edition of Spencer or a blue and 
white organdie gown; and—and I had 
just about decided on the organdie.” 

Galt dropped back into the seat with a 
little warm laugh in his eyes. He did not 
seem to be looking at a distant landscape 
now; it was more the look one gives to a 
discovery of new crocuses, or a violet bed 
just out. He put out his hand to her im- 
pulsively. 

“ You dear! ” he said. 

Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 
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FROM BRAKEMAN TO PRESIDENT. 





BY JAMES L. FORD. 


THE RISE OF H. H. VREELAND, WHO AT FORTY IS THE HEAD OF THE 
METROPOLITAN STREET RAILWAY COMPANY OF NEW YORK, AND UNDER 
WHOSE DIRECTION EVERY SURFACE CAR ON MANHATTAN ISLAND IS 
OPERATED—HIS GENIUS FOR ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 


ONCE upon a time, a party of wealthy 

men, one of whom was Mr. William 
©. Whitney, took a trip over the New York 
& Northern, a small railroad in which 
they were financially interested, to see for 
themselves how it was working, and to 
look into the condition of its rolling stock, 
road bed, and station property. The super- 
intendent accompanied them; and from 
time to time, as the directors asked him 
questions, he made answer: 

“T will have to ask Vreeland about 
that,” or “ Vreeland has that matter in 
charge.” 

“Where is this man Vreeland, who 
seems to know so much about the road?” 
Mr. Whitney exclaimed. 

In reply, the supérintendent summoned 
a broad shouldered young man, six feet 
three inches tall, with fresh cheeks and 
a cheerful smile, who was acting as con- 
ductor of the train, and had contrived to 
make himself familiar with the whole 
business of operating the road. There 
wasn’t a question he failed to answer, and, 
moreover, he was chock full of sugges- 
tions. At the close of the day, the share- 
holders took leave of him with a general 
feeling of confidence in his abilities, and 
a determination to keep him in sight. 

At that time young Vreeland had been 
in the railroad business for ten years. 
Born and brought up in Delawanna, a 
small village on the west bank of the Pas- 
saic River, about five miles south of Pater- 
son, he began life by driving a wagon for 
a restaurant keeper in Newark. But from 
his earliest childhood, railroading had 
possessed a strong attraction for him, 
and it was not long before he gave up 
his job and went over to take his chances 
as an “extra brakeman” on the Long 
Island Railroad. In due course of time 
he secured a place as regular brake- 
man, and from this he rose, in the 
regular steps of promotion, till he became 
a division superintendent of the road, a 
position which he held until the end of 





the Poppenhusen reign and the beginning 
of that of Corbin. On the incoming of 
the new power, he was discharged without 
a word of warning. Not many years later, 
he had the satisfaction of being invited to 
return, in a higher capacity, to the service 
of the road on which he had learned the 
first rudiments of the business in which he 
is now one of the acknowledged masters. 

His next employment was on the New 
York & Northern—now the Putnam di- 
vision of the New York Central. He re- 
mained there until about six months after 
the visit of the stockholders, already de- 
scribed, when he was suddenly called to 
New York by a telegram from Mr. Whit- 
ney. The despatch was so urgent and 
peremptory in its tone that Vreeland made 
the trip in a special train, wondering 
greatly what the former Secretary of the 
Navy could want of him. He found Mr. 
Whitney and Mr. Daniel Lamont waiting 
for him, and in less than ten minutes he 
had been elected a director of the Houston 
Street surface railway and appointed gen- 
eral manager and vice president of the 
line, which was then in very poor con- 
dition. This business over, his sponsor 
said good by and departed for some dis- 
tant part of the country, leaving Vreeland 
to work out by himself the problem that 
confronted him. It was six months be- 
fore he saw Mr. Whitney again, and by 
that time he had acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the details of a business that 
was then in its infancy in New York. 

The unimportant cross town line on 
which he began his work as general man- 
ager has since developed into the Metro- 
politan Street Railway Company, which 
controls nearly all the surface lines in the 
city, which handles the greatest traffic of 
any similar company in the world, and 
whose stock is quoted at a high premium. 
Mr. Vreeland has played such an impor- 
tant part in the work of building up and 
developing this great system of passenger 
transportation, and has acquired such a 
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complete knowledge of the business in all 
its details, that his services are sought for 
by electric and cable companies in other 
cities, and there is not one of these con- 
cerns that is not glad to give him a hand- 
some retainer in exchange for the advice 
that he can give from the depths of his 
experience. 

Mr. Vreeland is now about forty years 
old. He still has the color and the expres- 
sion of youth. His face suggests his 
Dutch ancestry. It is a smiling face, too, 
and one that inspires immediate confi- 
dence. His conversation is forceful, orig- 
inal, and distinctly sanguine and cheer- 
ful. The impression he gives to the 
chance acquaintance is that of a man who 
not only has succeeded on the lines that 
he marked out for himself, but who is 
bound to achieve even greater success in 
fields broader and more important than 
any that he has yet essayed. 

Mr. Vreeland is essentially a broad 
gauge man. Remarkable as are his tal- 
ents for organization, they are surpassed 
by his ability as a manager. It is one 
thing to create a business, and another to 
carry it on smoothly and successfully, and 
Mr. Vreeland has done both. There ig 
little that is interesting in the character of 
a mere money getter, but one who leads 
his fellow men through sheer force of per- 
sonality and brain power always com- 
mands sympathy and admiration. 

New Yorkers can well remember the 
time when the employees of the street car 
companies were a despised, underpaid, and 
sullen class, always ready to go on strike, 
and treated as so many “suspects” by 
their employers. That was in the days 
when the companies placed a litter of 
straw in their cars in cold weather. To- 
day, the old feeling of discontent has dis- 
appeared as completely as the straw. 

There is a real esprit de corps among 
the men employed on the surface lines. 
They have a club in rooms over one of the 
ear sheds, and the company furnishes 
them with their quarters, well lighted 
and heated, and provides for them occa- 
sional entertainments in the form of lec- 
tures and lighter amusements. About 
twenty five hundred of the employees be- 
long to what they call the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Relief Association, asort of 
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coéperative insurance scheme which cares 
for its members when sick, and pays a sum 
of money to their families when they die. 
Above all, it is Mr. Vreeland’s policy to 
inspire his men with confidence, and to 
make them understand that they can 
count on fair treatment at his hands. If 
complaints are received in regard to any 
employee, he is not summarily discharged, 
but is put under surveillance; and only if 
he is proved to be unfit for employment 
does he lose his position. Applicants for 
work are treated entirely according to 
their merits, and no recommendation from 
any local politician or district leader has 
any weight. A newcomer is carefully in- 
structed in his duties, with the aid of 
models which show the workings of the 
cable or electric apparatus and all the 
mechanism connected with them. Not un- 
til a man thoroughly understands all this 
is he permitted to take his place on the car. 

Furthermore, Mr. Vreeland never de- 
viates from the policy of promoting men 
from the ranks. The new men are as- 
signed to the least desirable runs, while 
the old employees have the best ones, to- 
gether with higher pay for long service. 
The inspectors are chosen from the motor- 
men and conductors. Every one of the 
thousands in the service has his eyes fixed 
on the place ahead of him. He is well 
aware that it depends solely upon himself 
whether or not he reaches it. The hum- 
blest worker knows that he can see the 
president of the road, that any grievance 
will be investigated, and that there isn’t 
a detail of the work that Mr. Vreeland 
doesn’t understand himself. 

In his dealings with the heads of the 
different departments of the great busi- 
ness which he controls, Mr. Vreeland has 
adopted the same scheme of mutual con- 
fidence. There is a luncheon served every 
day in the Cable Building, and at this 
meal the heads of the different depart- 
ments, as well as the engineers and con- 
tractors at work on the road, are expected 
to be present. It gives them a daily op- 
portunity to confer with one another, and 
with their chief, regarding the work on 
which they are all engaged, and it saves 
correspondence and friction, besides bring- 
ing them all together in pleasant rela- 
tions. 
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RELENTLESS Time, that grasps each happy day, 
Still gives us joys we add to Memory’s store ; 
As when the swelling ocean ebbs away, 
And lays a trail of treasures on the shore. 


Nellie Frances Milburn. 
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A Brilliant Type of the Young 
Man in Politics. 


Ir there is a cleverer young man in po- 
litical life than Senator Albert J. Bever- 
idge, of Indiana, I don’t know who he is 
or to what political party he belongs. 
Beveridge is now only thirty eight, and is 
the youngest man in the United States 
Senate with one exception—Senator But- 
ler, of North Carolina. Young as he is, 
Beveridge is already recognized as one of 
the few most brilliant orators in America. 
I have never known a man of greater 
capacity for hard work in intellectual pur- 
suits. He not only has the capacity for 
tremendous application, but works his 
capacity to the limit. He has the rugged 
physical nature and the mental vigor that 
make this possible. I don’t believe there 
is a man in either of the great political 
organizations who did more brilliant work 
for his party during the recent campaign 
than Senator Beveridge. He is an un- 
tiring student and a painstaking investi- 
gator of any question and every question 
of vital interest to this government. 

With this brief sketch of Beveridge in 
a few broad lines to show the manner of 
man he is, as I know him, I quote the fol- 
lowing sentences from one of his political 
speeches during the campaign: 


For the good of Cuba more even than for the 
good of the United States, a separate government 
over Cuba, uncontrolled by the American Republic, 
never should have been promised. Cuba is a mere 
extension of our Atlantic coast line. It commands 
the ocean entrances to the Mississippi and the 
Isthmian Canal. To possess this extension of 
American soil has been the wish of every far see- 
ing statesman from Jefferson to Blaine. Annexa- 
tion to the greatest nation the world has ever 
seen would have been a prouder Cuban destiny than 
separate nationality. As an American possession, 
Cuba might possibly have been fitted for statehood 


in a period not much longer than that in which 


Louisiana was prepared for statehood. Even now 
the work of regeneration—of cleansing cities, 
building roads, establishing posts, erecting a sys- 
tem of universal education, and the action of all the 
forces that make up our civilization—is speeding 
forward faster than at any time or place in human 
history. 

The United States needs Cuba for our protection ; 
but Cuba needs the United States for Cuba’s salva- 
tion. The resolution, hastily passed by all parties 





in Congress, at an excited hour, was an error 
which years of time, propinquity of location, com- 
mon commerce, mutual interests, and similar dan- 
gers surely will correct. 

It will be an evil day for Cuba when the Stars 
and Stripes comes down from Morro Castle. I 
predict that within twenty five years we shall 
again be forced to assume the government of the 
island, but only after our commerce has again been 
paralyzed by revolution, after internal dissension 
has again spilled rivers of Cuban blood, and after 
we have assumed hundreds of millions of dollars 
of Cuban debt to prevent the island from falling 
into the hands of a foreign power. 


I republish the foregoing from Senator 
Beveridge’s speech, though it has already 
appeared in print, because it is of vital 
interest to the American people, and is in 
accord with my own article on the Cuban 
question, published in the November num- 
ber of this magazine. I am bitterly op- 
posed to giving up Cuba, and can see no 
business sense in doing so, no statesman- 
ship in doing so. Cuban soil should be a 
part of the great American republic. It 
belongs to us by right of geographical po- 
sition, and belongs to us because we have 
paid for it with the blood of our eitizens 
and the gold of our treasury. 


A Fat Brained Man and a Fifty 
Thousand Dollar Idea. 


A WEEK or so ago, a fat brained man— 
a stranger, by the way, whom I had met 
only a minute before—a man of generous 
self complacency and yet more generous 
embonpoint, said to me, with a magnifi- 
cent wave of the hand: 

“Munsey, you made a great mistake in 
the cover of your October magazine.” 

“How so?” I asked. 

“ Because you did,” was the reply. 

“ But ‘because’ means nothing to me,” 
I answered. 

“Well, it wasn’t dignified to express 
your opinion about your own magazine,” 
he answered. 

Here was a man, an utter stranger to 
me, a man of inherited fortune and two- 
penny ideas, a man who knows no more of 
practical publishing than he knows of 
heaven, glibly telling me wherein I had 
made a great mistake in the conduct of 
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my business. He knew nothing of the 
value of that readily condemned cover, 
and he probably didn’t care. He knew 
how it struck him, and he was so nearly 
the “ whole thing,” in his own estimation, 
that praetical results, or anything else, 
eut little figure with him. 

This man is only a type. There are 
others. I have a tremendous fondness for 
these people who are so ready at all times 
and under all conditions to tell others 
wherein they have made a mistake. It 
doesn’t, of course, matter whether they 
know a little bit about the question at 
issue or not. Their self assertiveness, 
their superiority of manner and over- 
whelming knowledge, warrant them in ex- 
pressing their opinion. This is partly 
habit, but to a greater extent it is tem- 
perament. The power of habit has its 
limitations. 

Individually, I am not beyond making 
mistakes. If I ever reach that point, my 
usefulness to myself and my business will 
be gone. The man, in any line, who is so 
timid that he is hampered always by the 
fear of making a mistake, cuts little figure 
in this world. Though I make mistakes, 
and a good many of them, I resent being 
hit in the face with the blunt assertion 
that I have made a great mistake. There 
is an unpardonable assurance and over- 
weening self conceit in this sort of thing 
that at once arouses my combativeness. 
Perhaps I have made a mistake, and 
perhaps I haven’t. There is a way to 
say these things, and there is a way not 
to say them. The same thought can be 
expressed inoffensively and with quite as 
much force as when expressed offensively. 
To be told that I am making a mistake 
at once puts me on the defensive; to ask 
if I have not made a mistake leaves me 
in a receptive mood and open to discus- 
sion. 

I realize that right here I am digressing 
a good deal from my subject, but I do it 
with the hope that the hint may be use- 
ful to some of the younger readers of this 
magazine. 

I learned a long time ago the advantage 
of so putting an idea that it would be 
absorbed, and I haven’t yet reached that 
point, even in my own line of business, 
where I have quite the hardihood bluntly 
to inform other men that they make a 
mistake here and there and everywhere. 

The diplomacy of language could be 
cultivated generally with good results. 
And diplomacy of language, as I see it, 
doesn’t mean deceit or insincerity. It 
means grace and effectiveness in conver- 
sation, and effectiveness in argument, and 


a lot more pleasure to one’s friends and 
acquaintances than unnecessary blunt- 
ness and crudeness of expression. 

But to return to my theme, wherein did 
I make a great mistake in indorsing my 
own magazine—wherein was it undigni- 
fied? Would it have been dignified if the 
same thing had been done for a century 
by magazine publishers? If.so, then the 
self opinionated gentleman, to whom I 
first referred, has mistaken dignity for 
conventionality; which, by the way, is a 
very frequent occurrence in this world of 
ours, and especially with men of his type 
—with the brain that knows no fancy and 
has no powers of original thought. 

But I am not publishing a magazine 
for the purpose of being dignified, nor am 
I publishing a magazine for the purpose 


of being conventional. There isn’t and 


never has been, nor is there ever likely 
to be, very much conventionality about 
Mounsey’s Macazinz. Common sense seems 
to have worked out a good deal better with 
us than dignity and conventionality have 
with some other publishers. 

This bulletin board idea on the cover of 
the October Munsey was worth a mini- 
mum of $50,000 to Munsry’s Magazine. It 
did more for the October issue alone than 
$50,000 would have done for it, spent in 
the ordinary channels of advertising. It 
resulted in a net increase in sale of over 
25,000 copies on October, and at the pres- 
ent writing, a like increase is shown in 
the sale of the November number. But 
this idea is not restricted to October and 
November alone or to MunsEY’s MaGazinE 
alone. Its ultimate value to my publish- 
ing interests cannot now even be approxi- 
mated. 

A few people, incapable of original 
ideas themselves, have characterized this 
bulletin board idea, carrying my own in- 
dorsement of the magazine, as an example 
of tremendous and awful egotism on my 
part. Very good, but everything is from 
the point of view. These criticisms come 
from men who don’t know quite as much 
about this particular business of mine 
and its practical management as I do. I 
have studied the publishing problem faith- 
fully for more than fifteen years, and I 
have learned a good deal about it. I 
know many times what won’t go, and now 
and again I know what will go. I knew 
when I worked out to its conclusion this 
bulletin board idea that it was a winner— 
that it meant a bigger circulation and a 
stronger place for Munsry’s MAGAZINE, 
and for my other magazines as well. 
What seems like egotism, from the point 
of view of the supersensitive critic, to 
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me was straight business.and good busi- 
ness. 

I wish that I might develop other ideas 
tomorrow and the next day and for a good 
many days to come that would have the 
practical value to this business that this 
bulletin board idea had, and yet has, and 
will continue to have. I should not hesi- 
tate to make use of them, though I offend 
a couple of dozen sticklers for narrow 
conventionality by doing so. 

The contents of Munsrey’s MAGazinE are 
for our readers. The cover, in a sense, is 
mine, and on it I can very properly and 
with sound dignity say anything that 
should be to the interest of the magazine, 
so long as it is not offensive to decency 
and normal good taste. The bulletin 
boards on my various magazines will 
doubtless remain in some shape or other— 
remain, at all events, so long as I find them 
effective for good. 


Very Much Up Against It. 


In the words of this familiar and ex- 
pressive bit of slang, Munsey’s MacazinE 
has in some respects been very much “ up 
against it” during the year just closing. 
Printing papers, wrapping papers, cord, 
twine, wire, glue, printing ink, printing 
machinery, binding machinery, printing 
rollers, oil, benzine, type, type material, 
electrotype materials—in a word, every- 
thing that has entered into the produc- 
tion of the magazine has cost us any- 
where from twenty to one hundred per 
cent. more than for the year 1898 and the 
early part of 1899—an aggregate excess 
cost of, say, $100,000. 

Labor, too, has cost us more. The work- 
ing days on an average have been cut down 
about an hour, and the average wages 
have been higher. Shorter days and 
higher wages have hit us at both ends. 
We have overcome this disadvantage, how- 
ever, in a measure, by improved and more 
rapid machinery. This was the only way 
to meet the problem successfully. The 
average salary paid to our editorial, art, 
and office forces has, too, been increased. 
Thus the cost of making the magazine was 
advanced all along the line, while the sell- 
ing price remained unchanged. 

It was in this respect that we were up 
against it very hard, and yet by reason of 
the growth of the business as a whole, and 
beeause, too, of careful and watchful 
management, reducing all waste to a min- 
imum, we shall doubtless make as good or 
even a better showing for 1900 than for 
1898—the best showing, in fact, we have 
ever made. 
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Tue Argosy and Tue Puritan will each 
have contributed handsomely towards this 
showing, having made a substantial per- 
centage of increase in profits over the pre- 
ceding year. And Ture Junior Munsey, 
too, has within the last four or five months 
swung into the paying column, and will 
have to its credit a sum that means a very 
big dividend on the total amount it has 
cost us from the day when it made its ap- 
pearance, a little more than two years 
ago, as THE QUAKER. 

The combined income from _ these 
“youngsters ” is beginning to cut a good 
deal of figure in this business. Correctly 
speaking, THe Arcosy shouldn’t be in- 
cluded with the “youngsters,” as it is, 
in fact, the oldest publication I have. Re- 
cently THE Argosy has been jumping for- 
ward in circulation at a surprising pace. 
It has a lot of warm friends, and is gain- 
ing new ones constantly. Everywhere I 
go, I find a lot of busy men who read THE 
Araosy monthly. Its breezy stories of 
adventure and rapid action are a recrea- 
tion to them. 

It is just now a neck and neck race be- 
tween Tue Argosy and THe Junior Mun- 
sEY for the lead in point of circulation. 
These contests, if I may so speak of them, 
are always interesting to me, and I dare 
say may be a bit so to you. THe Junior 
‘MunsEY seven months ago, under its old 
name, THE Quaker, had an edition of 
about 50,000. THe Araosy on the same 
date had 86,000. From April to Septem- 
ber Tue Junior Munsey forged ahead so 
rapidly that it came within 1,000 of reach- 
ing THe Arcosy. The latter had an edi- 
tion of 93,000, and THe Junior Munsery 
92,000. In October, THE Junior Munsry 
took first place. Its edition was 100,000 
against 97,500 for THe Arcosy. But THE 
ARGosyY is again in the lead, the editions 
for December being, THE Junior MuNsEy 
105,000 and Tue Arcosy 110,000. 

If I had to bet on the final outcome of 
this contest, I give you my word that I 
shouldn’t know which to bet on. Two 
months ago I should have unhesitatingly 
placed my money on TuE Junior Munsey, 
but with the present pace of Tue Arcosy 
I find myself suddenly becoming very con- 
servative in my gambling propensities. 
Tue Puritan has a handsome lead of the 
pair of 50,000, and Munsey’s MaGaziIne 
has a circulation just about twice as large 
as the combined circulation of all three— 
Tue Puritan and THE Junior Munsey and 
Tue Argosy. The edition of Munsey’s 
Magazine for this month will probably be 
650,000 copies. It may be larger; it can 
hardly be smaller. 
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THE PLAINT OF A POET. 


Ah, no one wants the blithe rondel, 
Ah, no one seeks the gay rondeau; 
Who hungers for the villanelle, 
Or feels within his heart a glow 
Of joy at ode or epic? No, 
Poor Pegasus is clipt of wings; 
The age is prose, we’re given so 
To soap and ice and tea and things. 


No longer on Parnassus dwell, 
However sorrowful you grow; 
And if the strenuous muse impel 
Your soul to music here below, 
Try not to magnify your woe; 
Despite your plaints and murmurings, 
You'll have to tread the paths that go 
To soap and ice and tea and things. 


In merry measures you may tell 
Of Chloe’s hands, or try to throw 
Sweet poesy’s enchanting spell 
Round Julia’s fan, or else bestow 
Your tropes on Laura’s eyes—I know 
You'll surely meet the scorn that clings 
To those whose fancies do not flow 
To soap and ice and tea and things. 


Envoi. 


Prince, what if I resentment show? 

I am resigned to fortune’s flings; 
Ah, Muse quiescent, bowing low 

To soap and ice and tea and things. 





THE BUTTONHOLE CRITIC—A prev- 
alent method of making it pleasant 
for the rising young author. 


“T have been wanting to see you ever 
since ‘ Put Away Ambition’ came out. I 
enjoyed it so much! Pardon me? So did 
you? Oh! Ah! You didn’t write it? 
Why, who did? I was sure that it was 
you. Howstupid you must think me, not 
to know your style, when I always read 
every word you write, too! 

“That was a lovely little idyl you had 
in last month’s Prig—  You’ll Love Me 
Yet,’ you called it, I think. There was 
only one touch I didn’t enjoy, only one 
thing that didn’t ring quite true—you un- 
derstand me? That was the love scene. 
You don’t mind my telling you, do you? 
I feel that it is the truest kindness to 


speak sincerely. You care more for your 
work than your feelings! I hate indis- 
criminate flattery, don’t you? 

“ That story of yours in*the June Peri- 
meter—you spoiled that, I thought, by the 
ending. I suppose you have to make 
things end cheerfully just to suit editors— 
they won’t let you be gloomy, will they, 
even when sadness is the only logical and 
artistic thing? Ah, my dear, but I shall 
be glad for you when you are in a position 
to dictate to them, to tell them that you 
won’t write down to the level of their pub- 
lie’s taste. I want to see you do your best 
work, untrammeled by the necessity for 
popularity. You have it in you to do 
something fine if you were unhampered, 
I know. What’s that? You are doing 
the best work you’re able to do? Oh, non- 
sense, dear! You have difficulty in wri- 
ting up to the public standard? I don’t 
believe a word of it. You know that if 
you had a free hand, and didn’t have to do 
—what do you eall ’em, pot boilers ?— 
you'd do something really fine—really 
worth while, you know. You have it in 
you. I can see that easily enough. You 
know I read all your stories, and I know! ” 





THE ECLIPSE OF BOKER—While 
England is praising Stephen Phil- 
lips’ “Paolo and Francesca,” the 
American poet’s abler work on 
the same subject is forgotten. 


The cynical may find some amusement, 
and the rest of us some instruction, in 
the enthusiastic but belated recognition 
given to the “ Paolo and Francesca” of 
Mr. Stephen Phillips. Not that the young 
man is undeserving of the tributes of fre- 
quent editions and wide celebrity; but it 
is curious that these tributes should be 
the fruits of such a work. There is no 
poetry in “Paolo and Francesca” that 
compares with the poetry of “ Marpessa,” 
and little that would seem to have come 
from the same hand. Yet it is probable 
that in England “ Paolo and Francesca ” 
has a hundred professed admirers to one 
reader of “ Marpessa.” To have the gold 
in his product ignored, and the baser 
metal acclaimed, is an odd fate to comfort 
a poet who began with such promise. 

It hardly will be contended tliat, even as 
































a play, Mr. Phillips’ work has added any- 
thing of permanent worth to literature. 
It is far inferior, for instance, in construc- 
tion and dramatic strength, to Boker’s 
magnificent tragedy. The eclipse of Bo- 
ker’s work, by the way, is one of the curi- 
osities of literary annals. The tone of 
current comment would seem to indicate 
that Mr. Phillips was a pioneer in the 
treatment of his theme. English people 
may possibly be excused for not knowing 
of the earlier and better play, for English 
knowledge of American literature is still 
fragmentary and vague. But Americans 
at least might know that an American poet 
wrote a “ Francesca ” as much superior to 
Mr. Phillips’ as “ Marpessa” is superior 
to the work of most other young verse 
writers of this generation. 

“Paolo and Francesca ” is to be staged 
in London before long, and the occasion 
is likely to be memorable for the extraor- 
dinary interest society will take in it, Mr. 
Phillips being a fad just now. No one will 
grudge him his popularity, for in spite of 
the lapses of his play, its essential weak- 
ness of incident and interest, and its per- 
sistent bad taste, there is no doubt that 
the young man is a poetical genius. The 
injury that indiscriminate praise of in- 
ferior work may do him remains to be 
seen. A like misfortune has ruined some 
second rate minds, but there is reason to 
think that Mr. Phillips’ is not a second 
rate mind. 


CLASSICS IN SMALL DOSES—A 
little magazine that is so admi- 
table as to leaven the whole class 
of miniature periodicals, 


In pleasing contrast to the attenuated 
little magazines of anemic or of too 
fleshly “ thought,” as their authors call it, 
or plagiarized driveling, as it seems to the 
rest of the world, are the equally slim, but 
thoroughly delightful, little classics that 
come from another literary source. The 
combination of good printing, bad spell- 
ing, and pompous mouthing of ancient 
indecencies which go to make up the 
Brayer, and the various imitations of 
the Brayer now on the market, finally 
made one shun any periodical of unusu- 
ally slender proportions. It is good that 
out of Maine and Massachusetts comes a 
counteracting influence to Western New 
York. The well printed, admirably 
chosen, carefully restricted selections 
from authors old and new, and from 
schools old and new, which are published 
in Portland by Mr. Thomas Mosher, and 
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in Boston by Mr. Alfred Bartlett, are 
enough to take from the slim little paper 
volume all the reproach that East Aurora 
was putting upon it. “The Bibelot ” con- 
tains just enough of the rare and the diffi- 
cult of access in literature to delight a 
generation which likes all its paths—even 
ats literary ones—made smooth. Only a 
savant cares for great doses of the out of 
the way works that are for scholars pri- 
marily; but these admirable little compila- 
tions are to the ordinary reader’s literary 
feast what salted almonds may be at a 
commonplace dinner or a dash of lime in 
a tame lemonade. 


AN INDIAN IN LITERATURE—Mr. 
Francis La Flesche, of the Omaha 
and Ponka tribes, as an author. 


The question asked now and then 
concerning the value of the govern- 
ment schools for the Indians is satis- 
factorily answered, to a certain extent, 
by a recent recruit to the ranks of litera- 
ture, Mr. Francis La Flesche, who has 
published a volume of sketches called 
“The Middle Five.” 

Mr. La Flesche is of straight Indian 
ancestry, his mother being a full blooded 
Omaha and his father a Ponka, the chief 
of his tribe. The son was sent to an In- 
dian mission school on the eastern boun- 
dary of the Omaha reservation. Later, he 
attracted the attention and interest of 
Senator Kirkwood, who secured an ap- 
pointment to the Indian Bureau at Wash- 
ington for him. There he has important 
ethnological work, and in the intervals 
of it has written the volume with which 
he makes his début in the world of lighter 
letters. 


CHIVERS TO THE FORE—Andrew 
Lang has discovered a remarkable 
American poet who died sixty 
years ago, and whose work is fairly 
well known to his countrymen. 


After years of lethal oblivion, the re- 
erudescence of Dr. Thomas Chivers is 
surely a strange thing, if not a fearsome. 
Not many generations are privileged to see 
this rarely instructive spectacle of forgot- 
ten genius coming late into its own. Five 
years ago, who had ever heard of Chivers? 
And now his fame is so great that an 
early reissue of his works may be regarded 
as inevitable. To Mr. Andrew Lang, 
browsing in strange fields about the Brit- 
ish Museum, is given the credit of the 
rediscovery—which shows that Mr. Lang 
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and others never read Bayard Taylor. It 
may be remarked also that Joel Benton 
wrote at some length about Dr. Chivers in 
Munsey’s three or four years ago. Mr. 
Lang is inclined to make much of what he 
has found, and to announce it with pomp 
and circumstance; but all the important 
facts in his discovery will be found quietly 
tucked away in the “ Diversions of the 
Echo Club,” published in 1872. 

But about Chivers. This remarkable 
man, a practising physician in a small 
town in Georgia, died about sixty years 
ago, leaving to an unappreciative world a 
collection of writings, mostly in verse, of 
which the only complete set now extant 
is one of the treasures of the British Mu- 
seum. His mind seems to have had a 
peculiar sense for the sound of words; 
and this, under training and control, 
might have been productive of things 
truly memorable; but, being unreined, 
went off into such a riot of resonant and 
thundering syllables as has not been heard 
elsewhere. He was a rhetorical prodigy 
—a Sandow of big words. Mr. Lang 
quotes with approval these lines: 

Like cataracts of adamant, uplifted into mountains, 
Making oceans metropolitan for the splendor of th 
dawn— 
but he seems not to have come upon that 
other passage that Taylor found so ex- 
traordinary: 
Many mellow Cydonian suckets, 
Sweet apples, anthosmial, divine, 
From the ruby rimmed beryline buckets, 
Star gemmed, lily shaped, hyaline ; 
Like the sweet golden goblet found growing 
On the wild emerald cucumber tree, 
Rich, brilliant, like chrysoprase glowing, 
Was my beautiful Rosalie Lee ! 

«Chivers had also the knack of the fetch- 
ing *title. “ Nacoochee the Beautiful 
Star,” “Facets of Diamond,” “ Eonchs of 
Ruby,” “The Lost Pleiad,”’ “ Virgin- 
alia,” are among those cited by Taylor. 
Somewhere along the reedy Styx there 
wanders a shade who is very grateful, no 
doubt, to Mr. Lang for his literary resur- 
rection; but persons whose auricular 
nerves are sensitively developed may have 
another feeling. 


ANTHONY HOPE’S REPARTEE— 
His gentle hint to a financial bene- 
ficiary. 

There is-a pleasing little tale of An- 
thony Hepe Hawkins going the rounds, 
in which he reminds one of his own apt 
Mr. Carter. Mr. Hawkins is charitable, 
especially to the unlucky of his own craft. 
One of these sought him at his rooms, un- 
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folded a tale of woe, and was duly aided. 
Leaving, he turned to the creator of Dolly, 
and said: 

“T think, Mr. Hawkins, that Provi- 
dence must have sent me to you.” 

And the creator of Dolly repliedsuavely : 

“Let us hope that Providence will not 
acquire the habit of doing so.” 


MR. STEDMAN TO RETIRE—The 
poet banker will give up literary 
labor with the completion of his 
“ American Anthology.” His 
unique place in letters, 


The statement that with his “ American 
Anthology” Edmund Clarence Stedman 
expects to cease from literary labor will 
be received with sincere regret. Perhaps 
no other living American in literature has 
deserved so well of his generation. It may 
be doubted if any other one man of the 
English speaking race has ever done more 
to spread the knowledge of poetry and the 
love of it. Another age will probably see 
in clearer perspective the value of the 
critical and expository labors that began 
with “Tennyson and Theocritus,” and 
that now, it seems too likely, will end with 
the “ American Anthology.” The spec- 
tacle of a man with a genuine poetical 
endowment preferring to teach poetry to 
others rather than to add to its existing 
bulk is unusual, and is not without a cer- 
tain suggestion of self abnegation gener- 
ous as rare. Mr. Stedman’s health has 
not been good in recent years, and it is 
said that he has nerved himself by sheer 
will to complete the “ Anthology ” as the 
fitting climax of his life work. The sug- 
gestion is pathetic and disturbing. Such 
a man ought never to grow old. 

Mr. Stedman is said to regard rather 
lightly the contributions to American 
poetry that he himself made in his young- 
er days. Yet it will be a pity if his modest 
view of his own work excludes from the 
Anthology “ John Brown,” at least, and 
“Pan in Wall Street.” No collection of 
American verse would be representative 
without these, for we have no better bal- 
lad than “John Brown,” and the other is 
such a fine example of airy fancy turning 
an essentially prosaic theme to poetry as 
we cannot afford to miss. 

Some years ago, Mr. Stedman spent the 
summer at Lake Waramaug, Connecticut. 
On a hillside some distance back from the 
lake is an ancient Colonial farmhouse, 
long deserted, and fallen into sad decay, 
but with gorgeous sunrise views and 
shaded by two fine old cherry trees. It 
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may be recorded as an indication of char- 
acter that as soon as the poet discovered 
the housé, he insisted upon occupying it, 
moved the same day from his hotel into 
one of its bare chambers, and dwelt there 
alone during his entire stay. 


«THE BENNETT TWINS” — They 
ate very tiresome, very foolish, 
and really ought to hurry back to 
Maine. 


Of course no one would be wicked 
enough to wish that the Bennett Twins 
had passed away in their early youth, 
but one may regret that they were not 
kept in Maine. But when a book like 
“Janice Meredith” has reached a sale 
of two hundred and forty three thousand 
copies, surely a publisher may be par- 
doned for taking chances with almost any- 
thing that looks like a novel. 

The Bennett Twins leave Maine because 
their intellectual life is stunted there. 
Dan feels a eall to spoil white canvas that 
might have made good overalls for real 
painters, while Agnes has a wonderful 
voice. After being carefully swathed in 
moral bandages, this precious pair of 
priggish idiots are turned adrift in Bo- 
hemia—whieh in New York, in this year 
of grace, is easily distinguished by soiled 
linen, cigarettes, and twenty five cent 
table @hétes. Dan talks a good deal, usu- 
ally with his hat in front of his lips, and 
they both do the heavy devotion to Art. 
And of course at the time when they are 
within thirty minutes of starvation, 
Agnes simply turns New York upside 
down with her voice. It is a harmless 
yarn, and it is about as much like life as 
a yellow cow is like a peanut. 

Some day a story of a young woman’s 
struggles to get a really fine voice recog- 
nized will be written, and it will make a 
sensation. No one will believe the facts 
if they are told—execept those who have 
had experience. 


POE AND THE HALL OF FAME— 
The failure to give him a place in 
the distinguished list while Long- 
fellow is so honored. 


The selections of American literary 
men—if not of the others—for places in 
the much talked of Hall of Fame of the 
University of New York must have been 
received abroad with a gasp of astonish- 
ment. They certainly raise an interesting 
question as to how much our eminent edu- 


eators think in grooves, and how much for 
themselves. The fact that Poe had only 
fifty two votes, and is omitted from the 
list, will shatter many men’s confidence 
in the literary judgment of the jurors. 
Is it possible that the old prejudice against 
Poe, because of his way of life, is still so 
strong? Or do our teachers ever really 
read the works of the men they are sup- 
posed to teach? 

The implied superiority of Longfellow 
to Poe is an unpalatable dose—unless we 
are to determine these questions on the 
basis of bulk alone. The plea that the 
choice in this instance is in line with the 
present conventional view is no defense at 
all. Anybody might have made a conven- 
tional choice; from the college presidents 
and professors of the jury we might rea- 
sonably expect a clear and independent 
vision, uninfluenced by “ conventional 
views.” 

It may be presumed that the design of 
the Hall of Fame ineluded something 
more permanent than a newspaper voting 
contest on “Who is the most. popular 
poet?” We may be equally sure that a 
few years hence visitors to the place will 
be truly amazed when they look in vain 
for the name of the most brilliant poetical 
genius we have had. 

If popularity is to be the test of poetic 
merit, it might be urged that Mrs. Sigour- 
ney should not be overlooked. Time was 
when her songs of consolatory’ common- 
place were known from one end of this 
country to the other. Where are they 
now ¢ 


SWINBURNE’S DEAFNESS — The 
poet leads a retired life at Putney, 
but at sixty three he is as produc- 
tive as ever. 


Mr. Swinburne, all his admirers will be 
grieved to know, has become very deaf. 
In his sequestered place at Putney, he 
leads the most secluded of lives, his only 
companion being his friend Mr. Theodore 
Watts. He seldom goes abroad. A recent 
visitor to “ The Pines” had diffieulty in 
discovering it, the townspeople of whom 
he inquired assuring him that there was 
no such place. 

The poet’s communication with the out- 
side world is maintained through the me- 
dium of the London Times, from which he 
seems to derive sometimes vivid but not 
wholly accurate impressions. His indus- 
try is as phenomenal as ever. Though he 
is more than sixty three years old, his 
productive powers show no sign of failing. 
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A new volume of poems will soon be added 
to the long list that bears his name, and 
he is also supervising a reissue of his 
earlier works. There is some curiosity to 
see if he will omit any of those fierce and 
burning onslaughts against established in- 
stitutions which in his youth won him 
the enduring hatred of the conservative 
among his countrymen. 





ROOSEVELT AND MILTON — The 
appropriation of a sonnet, and the 
lack of punctuation and explana- 
tion, suggest strange things. 


Shades of John Milton, what does this 
mean? Upon the dedication page of Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt’s volume on “ Oliver 
Cromwell” appears our old _ poetical 
friend, Milton’s “Sonnet to Cromwell,” 
signed as follows: 

MILTON. 
Executive Mansion, Albany, June, 1900. 


No quotations, no explanations, no 
“Please, Mr. Milton, may Teddy borrow 
your Cromwell sonnet a minute?” 

Paul Leicester Ford’s famous “ Janice 
Meredith ” apostrophe to Biltmore, George 
Vanderbilt, and afternoon tea is not more 
emphatic. Anybody not very strong on 
his history might be led to suppose that 
Milton wrote that sonnet in Governor 
Roosevelt’s house—probably at the latter’s 
instigation. 





WRITING TAUGHT BY MAIL—The 
popularity of these correspondence 
schools, and a peep into the future 
art of novel writing. 

In the advertising pages of contempo- 
rary periodicals one may frequently see 
an announcement like this: 

SHORT STORY WRITING TAUGHT BY MAIL. 

In charge of successful magazine contributors and 

short story writers specially qualified to impart 


knowledge of the art. Special course for authors 
whose manuscripts are not accepted by editors. 


This naturally suggests reflections upon 


the future of the art of literature. It does , 


not seem impossible that one of these days 
the want columns of the daily papers may 
contain something similar to the follow- 
ing notice: 

WanteD—Original plots for novels, also ideas 
for treatment of the same. Highest prices paid 
for raw material. Address, Scribble & Scribble, 
Poets, Novelists, etc. 

We may be prepared to find, in the near 
future, the poster and placard artist ex- 
ercising his ingenuity in finding space for 
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lettering which not only he who runs 
may read, but also he who stands at some 
thousand yards’ distance, in some such an- 
nouncement as this: 

Go TO ScriIBBLE & ScRIBBLE’s GREAT LITERARY 
DEPARTMENT STORE FOR AUTHORS’ AND WRITERS’ 
Supplies. ALL LINES OF IDEAS, FANCY AND 
STAPLE, KEPT IN STOCK. 

See our assortment of ready made characters 
for novels before purchasing elsewhere. 

N. B.—A few of our stock of ideas for spring 
poems to be cleared out, owing to the late season, 
at cost prices. 

The idea of a terrific struggle about the 
bargain counter offerings of this enter- 
prising firm is truly impressive. It may 
not be very long before invention will 
step into the field, with an announcement 
of— 

THE STORYGRAPH. 

Greatest Invention of the Age—Every Man 
His Own Novelist. 

By the means of this wonderful instrument, so 
simple in its mechanism that a child can use it, 
original fiction in all its branches may be produced, 
with all the wonderful effects of style and poetic 
insight hitherto believed to be confined to the 
efforts of literary genius. 

This wonderful invention is designed with a 
special view to the needs of that class of writers 
who lack the time to overcome the difficulties con- 
nected with penmanship and English orthography. 

The field is wide, and the opportunities 
for aiding the efforts of the great novel 
writing public are many. 


ADJECTIVITIS AND HAIR—The new 
malady which has attacked fem- 
inine authors with great virulence, 
and some of the results thereof. 


Adjectivitis is a malady troubling many 
of our feminine authors. In one of the 
so called “problem novels” it appears in 
a virulent form. Take the mere matter 
of the heroine’s hair. 

From Berenice and Godiva down to the 
Seven Sutherland Sisters, hair has played 
a star part in romance; but it has re- 
mained for this latter day writer to call 
the locks of her heroine more names than 
the adjective ever dreamed of in its nor- 
mal philosophy. They are introduced to 
us as being “spread goldenly on the pil- 
low.” Next we hear of the lady’s “ bright, 
floating hair”; again, “her hair, in wa- 
ving masses of flush brown, flowed out 
from beneath her straw hat, tempting a 
breeze.” “The auburn hollows of her 
hair,” we read one place, and in another, 
“the lawless meshes of her hair.” 

“Some gnome has drawn amber streaks 
in your hair,” says the hero along about 
this time, showing that adjectivitis is 
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catching. The young man might have 
been quite a sensible fellow if it wasn’t for 
the author and her contaminating fluency 
in epithets. 

“Her reddish brown hair appeared the 
color of old metal beaten by the hammer 
here and there into a lighter flicker of 
gold,” we learn from one page, to be told 
upon the next that “the rebellious waves 
of her brown hair had filched rosy lusters 
from her garb.” Really, that hair must 
have been as mobile as Aguinaldo’s head- 
quarters. 

Adjectivitis doesn’t confine itself to 
hair, however. A cab driver is a “ bul- 
bous ulstered figure ”; New York City, “a 
great, cube jumbled, fish ribbed metropo- 
lis ”; the hero’s eyes “ shine with fluctuant 
fire,” and the heroine is bathed in a “ wave 
of violet trembling.” 

Even nature is not exempt. The sea is 
the “gray green heave”; “the hastening 
winter dark trailed its violescent gossamer 
up and down the rock clefts and across the 
purpling hollows.” After all this, is it 
any surprise to learn that at the heroine’s 
approach, the hero “ felt the drench of her 
warm young life”? 





THE TITLE’S THE THING—Being 
a consideration of extraordinary 
ones, with a suggestion for a new 
opportunity for a shrewd com- 
mercial litterateur. 


It is a wonder that some shrewd busi- 
ness man with literary affiliations has not 
organized a Title Guarantee Company, 
for the purpose of providing dull brained 
authors with catchy names for their books. 

Few persons know why Robert Grant 
called his novel “ Unleavened Bread,” for 
even if his heroine was ill bred, she had 
plenty of leaven. But the unusual title 
excited comment, and helped the sale of a 
book which might not have been so popu- 
lar if it had been ealled “Selma White; 
or, Thrice Married.” 

“Red Pottage ” was a capital title, be- 
cause so poorly is the Bible taught in these 
degenerate days that thousands of readers 
wanted to know who had red pottage in 
the first place, and every letter helped the 
book, as every letter in the title had helped 
it at the start. If Miss Cholmondeley had 
called her book “ Red Cottage” it would 
not have run half as well, but she knew 
the comparative values of letters, and 
chose a P instead of a C; and the result 
indorsed her judgment. We understand 


that she has a new book on the stocks, to 
be called “Brown Bread,” and that this 


may be followed by “Green Tea” and 
“White Grapes.” Color series always go 
in books, as is shown by the popularity of 
Andrew Lang’s particolored fairy tales. 
There is no doubt that if any hack novel 
that might be selected out of a heap of re- 
jected manuscripts were to be brought out 
attractively under the title of “Tewtox the 
Chuck,” the book would run into the 
thousands immediately. Every one would 
wonder what a chuck was, and who J'ew- 
tox was, and the rest would be easy for the 
publisher, and Easy Street for the writer. 





«IN CIRCLING CAMPS” — Joseph 
Altsheler’s latest story a remark- 
ably strong one, and the best he 
has put forth. 


There is no denying that Joseph Altshe- 
ler has the gift of story telling, and the best 
thing about his work is that each book he 
puts forth is better than its predecessor. 
He has made a field for himself in fiction 
by using American history as a_back- 
ground. His latest book, “In Circling 
Camps,” is a story of the Civil War, and 
a mighty good story. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Altsheler clings to the habit of telling his 
tale in the first person, but he manages 
to steer clear of the Seylla of false mod- 
esty and the Charybdis of boasting, though 
the influence of earlier historical tales is 
shown at times in the stilted language. 

So far as character drawing is con- 
cerned, the hero, a Kentuckian who joins 
the Federal army, is rather an indefinite 
creature beside Shaftoe, the old private 
soldier, and William Penn, the faithful 
servant in the hero’s Kentucky home. 
There are three descriptions in this story 
which are superb, and it is difficult to say 
which is the best. The fight of the Ken- 
tuecky mountaineers at Shiloh is a fine 
depiction of untried men in war who know 
no fear and no weakening. Especially 
good is the “ Drunken Squad’s” last stand. 

Mr. Altsheler’s description of the battle 
of Gettysburg is magnificent. In this, 
his account of the fight of the Bucktails, 
that regiment of Pennsylvania giants, 
rings with the lust for war. And when 
you are thrilled and exalted by that, you 
come to Pickett’s charge, and there is 
nothing in American historical fiction 
that we can think of offhand that is so 
vivid as these two battle scenes. 

Incidentally, Mr. Altsheler, who is a 
Kentuckian himself, considers the fight- 
ing spirit of the Kentuckian, which has 
long been a byword in the land. He puts 
his explanation in the mouth of President 
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Lincoln—also a Kentuckian by birth— 
who says: 

When you get through with man’s pride in his 
literature, his art, his good laws, his industry, and 
his justice to other people and himself, you find at 
the bottom the solid bedrock on which it all rests— 
his pride in his fighting ability. You Kentuckians 
are always fighting, and in your hearts you are 
proud of it. You are afraid that when you get to 
heaven no fighting will be allowed there, and you 
are trying to get enough of it here. 


This, however, is a temperamental con- 
dition not peculiar to Kentucky alone, 
and it hardly explains the shooting activ- 
ities so often credited to citizens of that 
splendid State. 


CRANE’S LAST BOOK—* Whilom- 
ville Stories” are among the best 
productions of that brilliant young 
writer. 


A weekly newspaper published in New 
York has this to say concerning “ Whi- 
lomville Stories ”: 

The quality in Stephen Crane’s book, “ Whilomville 
Stories,” that will please people most is its posses- 
sion of illustrations by Mr. Peter Newell. The 
stories themselves appeared serially in one of the 
popular magazines, and are intended primarily for 
youthful appreciation, being concerned with what 
Mr. Crane considered American boyhood in an 
American town of the smaller sort. 

This is an example of criticism of the 
lazy sort, for if the reviewer had taken 
the trouble to read the stories, even one 
of them, he would have found out that 
they were not written for children, but 
about children. And if he had used his 
eyes to better advantage, he would have 
seen that Mr. Newell was out of his ele- 
ment in illustrating serious work. 

Mr. Crane never did any more natural, 
unaffected, and sincere work than appears 
in these stories. The boys live and breathe 
and are unpleasant or amiable exactly 
after the fashion of the small American 
boy, not only in the smaller towns but in 
the larger cities. 

Mr. Newell is happiest when he is rep- 
resenting the impossible. JIis nonsense 
children are quite the best that ever hap- 
pened in this country, but when he enters 
the realm of the real he shows his limita- 
tions and mannerisms. With Mr. Crane, 
it was the other way about. Ile was most 
successful when he was representing the 
ideal. Here, with boys of today, as they 
appear to those grown people who can 
look at them with sympathetic eyes, he has 
built up a community of small folk that 
are the real thing, and if he had never 
done anything else he would deserve to be 


held in remembrance for his “ Whilom- 
ville Stories.” 


THE CHILD AUTHOR—The gentle 
art of making circulation by print- 
ing effusions from the kindergarten 
and primary departments. 


When we of this generation were young, 
our childish efforts at literature were not 
considered of any particular importance. 
Sometimes our spurts of poetic fervor, 
apropos of spring, sunset, or a pet cat, were 
treasured in the maternal work basket or 
put away to yellow in a desk drawer; but 
they had no public life, and we did them 
for pure love of the craft, with no thought 
of notoriety. The only loophole by which 
we might get into print, in those days, 
was by the letter box system of the youth- 
ful magazine. There was no doubt a great 
satisfaction in having published some 
such burst of originality as— 

DEAR EDITOR : 

I am seven years old and my little brother is five. 
We have a cat and a dog and a canary. The 
canary’s name is Dick. And so no more from 

Your loving little friend, 
Rosie. 

But that merely flattered your egotism; 
it did not reach your true literary exist- 
ence at all. Besides, it was tucked in in 
the smallest kind of print, as a thing 
avowedly of little importance; and your 
name was never printed in full, no matter 
how much you would have enjoyed seeing 
it that way. 

But children now are more privileged. 
There is a magazine that devotes pages 
to their point of view on spring, sunset, 
and the minutiz of nursery life. Not only 
are their poems printed, but they get gold 
medals for them, and have the joy of see- 
ing their names out in full for all who 
run to read. 

Perhaps it is jealousy that makes us 
look darkly on this innovation. For we 
realize what exquisite delight such a hap- 
pening would have brought into our own 
childhood; how we would have read and 
reread our works, and taken them to bed 
with us, and shown them to our friends, 
and strutted with the glory of acknowl- 
edged authorship. Nevertheless, it is 
hardly a wise indulgence. For one thing, 
it is starting young writers on a royal 
road of artificial smoothness, which is not 
a good preparation for the steep and stony 
path that leads to any artistie suceess. 
Moreover, it fosters the mean and un- 
worthy twin of literary ambition—the 
desire to get into print for print’s sake, 
putting the renown above the work itself. 
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These criticisms, of course, apply purely 
to the moral side of the question. As a 
business feature, based on the idea of 
circulation, it is above reproach. 


A NOVEL VERSUS A HUSBAND— 
With true New England thrift, 
Miss Mary Wilkins makes matri- 
mony wait upon work. 


Miss Mary E. Wilkins, of Randolph, 
Massachusetts, has been teaching Dr. 
Charles E. Freeman, of Metuchen, New 
Jersey, a lesson in relative values. Time 
was—in some primitive circles it still 
exists—when the bride’s trousseau was all 
that deferred the naming of the wedding 
day, once a wedding had been agreed upon. 
Miss Wilkins shows that this is no longer 
true—at any rate, in literary circles, when 
it is the lady that is giving the literary 
tone to the wedding. 

Miss Wilkins recently rejoiced the heart 
of Dr. Freeman, and incidentally of all 
those who still believe in the home as de- 
sirable even for the gifted, by promising 
to marry him. But she had also promised 
to finish a novel for her publishers. Did 
she hasten to confer with the makers of 
the trousseaux and a set of bridesmaids? 
Did she say to her publishers, “Go to, 
possess your souls in patience. Love is all, 
and royalties are naught ”¢ By no means. 
False to all the traditions of that romance 
which she has sometimes feelingly de- 
scribed, she simply told her fiancé that if 
there was any waiting to be done, he 
should do it, and not the editors, publish- 
ers, and reading public. 

“Work before play,” said Miss Wil- 
kins, with true New England _ thrift. 
“Duty before recreation, the serious busi- 
ness of life before its mere frivolities. 
When I have finished my novel Ill fly 
with you and be your love—and we will 
all the pleasures prove that Metuchen, 
New Jersey, yields.” 

Dr. Freeman seems to have borne the 
successive postponements of his wedding 
with tolerable grace. He explained 
naively to an interviewer: “ You see, a 
woman who has all her life been devoted 
to her literary work, who has been free to 
manage her own affairs, who has not been 
accustomed to a man taking charge of her 
business—a woman of that sort is natu- 
‘ally anxious to get her business affairs 
settled before marrying.” 

The moral of all which is that he who 
would wed in literary circles may find the 
way beset with difficulties, unless he makes 
his choice among those who have not yet 





become slaves to the habit of keeping faith 
with publishers. But it may be men- 
tioned, for the encouragement of those 
who feel depressed by the obstacles which 
Dr. Freeman encountered, that there are 
writers whose literary engagements would 
never delay their nuptials. 


‘‘SENATOR NORTH ’—Mrs. Ather- 
ton’s latest novel is a serious com- 
pound with much humor, not to 
say a comic element. 


A novel, says Professor Stoddard, is im- 
moral, not when it is merely offensive to 
the tastes of the reader, not when it is 
merely vulgar, not when it merely portrays 
a vicious condition of life, but when its 
system of philosophy could nof safely be 
applied to life—when it is, in brief, in- 
coherent, unrelated to facts as they are 
or to truth as we know it. 

If one chooses to consider Mrs. Ger- 
trude Atherton’s latest novel, “ Senator 
North,” seriously, and to weigh its claims 
to greatness by such an earnest standard 
as this, he must pronounce it a highly im- 
moral work. Mrs. Atherton portrays dis- 
ease—which Professor Stoddard would ad- 
mit that she had a right to do; but she does 
it, apparently, with the bland conviction 
that she is showing normal human life. 
Emotional degeneracy, coupled with a 
calculating worldliness, may be an entirely 
proper study for a novelist. That is a 
mere question of the novelist’s tastes. But 
it is not a thing to be photographed and 
labeled “ life.” 

Miss Betty Madison, an ambitious 
young person who makes one regret the 
passing from polite society of the good 
old English word “ hussy,” conceives what 
she and Mrs. Atherton evidently eall a 
“»assion ” for a gentleman of sixty. The 
gentleman of sixty happens to be mar- 
ried, and Betty contents herself with a 
Platonic liaison with him until his wife 
dies. The Platonic limitations are not 
due to any overstrained regard for such 
bourgeois virtues as decency, loyalty, and 
honor, but seemingly to her doubt of her 
ability to keep an unplatonic affair from 
the knowledge of the world. 

Of course such a morbid state of emo- 
tions and morals as permits a young wom- 
an to foster a love for an old man who 
belongs to another woman is _ perfectly 
legitimate material for pathological an- 
alysis in fiction—or in a clinic on hysteria. 
But to set it forth as a usual and whole- 
some state of affairs is no more legitimate 
than it would be for a medical instructor 
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to present any form of mental disorder to 
a class of students as the normal condi- 
tion. It is not in the topic or the char- 
acters she has chosen that the author errs, 
but in her apparent blindness to their de- 
parture from the laws of sane living. 

However, it is not necessary to take the 
book so seriously as all this. One may 
regard it simply as a grateful addition to 
eur humorous literature by confining one’s 
attention to those scenes where the old 
gentleman of sixty totters forth at dawn 
to woodland meetings with his young in- 
amorata; who was generally clad for these 
romantic rendezvous in white muslin and 
blue ribbon. For adding so grotesque a 
picture as this to the all too short list of 
comics in the world, Mrs. Atherton de- 
serves forgiveness for her naive ignorance 
of certain important matters. 


« THE BACILLUS OF BEAUTY ”—A 
novel on looks which has not even 
the excuse of advertising a hair 
restorer or a nail polish. 


“T am the most beautiful woman in the world! 
I feel like a daughter of the gods, bewildered, 
amazed, at times incredulous of my good fortune— 
but happy, happy, happy! 

“There is no joy in heaven or earth like the joy 
of being beautiful—incomparably beautiful! I 
love to gaze by the hour at my own beauty. I 
should be renamed Narcissa. 

= My. voice, too, is glorious. I have to school 
myself not to start at the sound of it when speak. 
And most of all, what impresses me when I try to 
consider myself fairly—candidly—critically—is the 
appearance ‘of strength, of health, of unbounded 
power and deathless youth—as if the blood of 
generations of athletic girls and free, viking men 
ran in my veins.” 

And so on, for three hundred odd pages, 
does “ The Bacillus of Beauty ” proceed. 
One reads a page or two and concludes— 
mistakenly—that the author’s heavy 
drafts upon the printer’s store of exclama- 
tion marks and dashes is to be justified 
at the end by the announcement: 

“My incomparable beauty—my dazzling eyes, my 
glistening hair, my svelfe figure, my pomegranate 
I'p:, my swan-like throat, my almost vulgar vigor, and, 
in brief, all the charms which I have inventoried on 
nearly every one of the preceding pages—is all to 
be ascribed to the use of Mme. La Rose’s: Triune 
Tonic, which is equally good for skin, eyes, and 
general disposition. For sale at all druggists’ and 
most department stores for sixty three cents a 
quart bottle.” 

“ The Bacillus of Beauty ” has not this 
excuse, however, for its publication. It 
is written not to advertise a cold cream or 
a hair wash, but to teach that when a lady 
gains good looks she may lose good man- 
ners, and that peerless beauty is no guar- 
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antee of popular favor, or even of mascu- 
line favor. All of which has been more 
succinctly summed up in “ Handsome is 
that handsome. does,” and other saws of 
similar import. 

The perennial story of the fountain of 
youth, the draft of life, the essence of 
happiness, requires more than a new dress 
of slang and exclamatory punciuations to 
make it attractive reading nowadays. 


ANOTHER PLAY NOVELIZED— 
Theodore Burt Sayre’s “ The Son 
of Carleycroft,” and something 
about the precocious author. 

“Your life for that blow!” I cried, flashing out 
my sword. 

“Or yours for my dishonor,” he answered bravely 
enough, drawing in his turn. 

Could anything be more appropriate in 
a novel dedicated to James K. Hackett? 
But “ The Son of Carleycroft ” smells of 
the footlights from the very title page, 
where it styles itself “a dramatic ro- 
mance.” And there is no reason in the 
world why it shouldn’t be of the theater 
theatrical. Its author is Theodore Burt 
Sayre, who was brought up in the drug 
business; but whose father is guilty of a 
farce written long ago, and more or less 
successfully exploited under the alluring 
title “ Mixed Pickles.” 

The son wrote a curtain raiser which 
ran for fourteen nights at the Lyceum, a 
full length play which Wilton Lackaye 
brought out in Washington, and another 
with which Stuart Robson came to grief 
in the West. He had advanced so far in 
his devastating career when Charles Froh- 
man captured him, and penned him into a 
little oftice in the Empire labeled “ Play 
Department,” where he now draws a sal- 
ary to keep American dramatists from get- 
ting into his theaters. 

But young Sayre—he is only twenty five 
—still itches for the footlights. In fact, 
before “ The Son of Carleycroft ” was put 
between covers, it was brought out as a 
private speculation in a Boston playhouse. 
Unfortunately, it didn’t set the Back Bay 
afire. Of course its promoters laid the 
blame on the actors. But if the novel 
should make a hit, and then be put on the 
stage again, it will only be a verification 
of the theory that the public throngs the 
theaters to see dramatized versions, not out 
of pure delight, but merely from idle euri- 
osity. As a play, “The Son of Carley- 
croft” would probably be better than 
“David Harum,” but David was the 
vogue, and it is the vogue that counts, not 
the dramatic quality. 








